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VOLUME  2. 
1880—1884. 

In  1880,  Superintendent  Adams  said:     "TCe  have 
done  a  work  here,  and  there  is  more  to  do,  for  Iowa  is 
yet  to  grow.    Nearly  half  of  her  soil  has  never  yet  "been 
touched  "by  the  plow,  or  enclosed  in  farms.    Her  water 
courses  still  flow  unconscious  of  the  power  in  them.  Her 
mines  are  yet  to  be  opened,  and  her  railroadds  built.  Some- 
thing, much,  has  been  done,  but  more  remains.    The  past  is 
brief,  but  there  is  much  of  history  in  it.    We  are  on  the 
verge  of  great  possibilities/' 

A  year  later,  he  wrote:     "We  have  a  field,  stimu- 
lating in  both  history  and  promise.    Looking  backward,  we 
see  a  development  of  this  portion  of  the  great  Home  mission- 
ary field  that  has  been  simply  marvelous.    We  entered  it, 
some  of  as,  upon  the  saddle,  fording  streams  and  traversing 
prairies,  to  find  embryo  villages  of  a  few  thousand  people  on 
its  eastern  border.    All  the  interior  and  the  west  were  still 
unexplored  and  untraversed,  save  by  the  red  man,  the  deer, 
and  the  buffalo.    Now  the  whole  area  is  covered  with  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  people,  with  railroads  to  whirl  us  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  remotest  of  their  homes;  while  villages, 
towns  and  cities  have  sprung  up  everywhere  on  these  arteries 

of  trade  schools,  colleges,  and  churches  accompanying 

them.    How  Iowa  is  no  longer  on  the  frontier,  but  central 
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of  states,  the  highway  of  the  nation,  with  a  history,  a 
character,  a  people  worthy  of  such  a  position.    He  thank 
G-od  for  what  it  has  achieved,  and  turn  with  fresh  courage 
and  hope  to  our  unfinished  task." 

This  volume  "briefly  sketches  the  lives  of  those 
who  "began  to  labor  here  at  this  interesting  and  stirring 
period  of  our  history,  when  Iowa  was  approaching  her 
maturity. 


First  sketch 
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Thomas  W.  DeLong 

Thomas  Weston  DeLong  was  "born  in  Jay  county, 
Indiana,  February  12,  1849.    He  graduated  from  Tabor 
College  in  1873,  and  from  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1877.  He 
was  ordained  at  Sheffield,  Ohio,  November  14,  1877,  Prof. 
Hiram  Head,  of  Oberlin  Seminary,  preaching  the  sermon. 
He  was  pastor  at  Sheffield  for  about  three  years. 

In  1880,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  for  a  year  was 
pastor  at  Hastings.    In  1881,  he  began  work  at  Buena  Vista, 
Colorado,  but  in  1883,  was  back  in  Ohio,  located  at  Freder- 
icksburg. 

After  five  years  of  service  in  Ohio,  he  again 
turned  his  face  westward,  and  for  seven  years,  1888-1895, 
was  pastor  at  Ainsworth,  Nebraska.    He  then  pushed  on  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  for  six  years  haiff  his  residence  in 
California,  a  part  of  the  time,  at  least,  at  San  Miguel. 

In  1908,  he  was  back  in  Nebraska,  and  was  at  that 
time  treasurer  of  Brown  County,  with  residence  at  Ainsworth. 
The  Year  Book  for  1912  locates  him  in  California,  the  exact 
place  of  his  residence  not  specified;  and  in  1913  and  1914, 
he  is  reported  at  Cottage  Grove,  Oregon. 
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Second  sketch 

Joseph  S.  Fisher 

Joseph  Seldon  Fisher  was  "born  in  Chester,  Vermont, 
Hay  3,  1820,  and  Chester  was  his  home  through  all  his  child- 
hood, youth,  and  early  manhood.    Ee  was  the  eldest  son  of 
nine  children,  and  though  a  partial  invalid  from  infancy,  he 
survived  all  his  "brothers  and  sistera. 

He  studied  for  a  time,  in  1842  and  1843,  at  Oberlin, 
but  on  account  of  ill  health  did  not  finish  his  college  course. 
He  taught  in  a  private  school  for  a  year  or  two  in  Tennessee, 
and  there  came  in  close  contact  with  the  institution  of 
slavery.    April  4,  1849,  he  was  married  to  Abigail  M«  Carter, 
of  Westfi&ld,  Vermont.     Immediately  after  their  marriage, 
the  newly  wedded  pair  went  to  Cass  and  Red  Lake,  in  northern 
Minnesota,  as  missionaries  to  the  Ojibway  Indians,  under  the 
Amerinan  missionary  Association,    i'here  they  remained  for  ten 
years,  and  then  went  to  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  charge  of 
A.  II.  A.  work,  remaining  in  that  service  for  six  years.  Here 
he  was  ordained  over  the  Providence  church,  October  17,  1862, 
the  sermon  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Venning ,  of  Chesterfield,  and  the 
prayer  by  S.  B.  Wilson,  of  Brandon  Hill. 

Returning  to  the  States  in  1866,  he  settled  on  a 
small  fruit  farm  near  Benzonia,  Miohigan,  which  for  the  most 
part  was  his  home  until  the  spring  of  1900.    However,  in 
1880  and  1881,  he  was  with  his  son-in-law,  Harlow  Hills,  at 
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Dunlap,  Iowa.    During  all  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Iowa,  he 
was  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  the  region  of  Dunlap,  being 
commissioned  March  1,  1880,  by  $rhe  A.  H.  M.  S.  for  work  at 
Shelbyville  and  five  outstations. 

In  1896,  Mr,  Mills  took  charge  of  the  work  at  Ben- 
zonia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1900,  Mr.  Fisher  left  the  farm 
and  came  into  town  to  make  his  home  in  the  parsonage  with 
his  daughter,    nere  he  remained  until  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  occurred  May  7,  1908.    He  then  went  to  live  with  his 
son,  Rev.  George  S.  Fisher  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  However, 
he  was  soon  to  follow  his  wife  to  the  better  land.    Only  six 
weeks  after  her  decease,  June  25,  1908,  he  also  died,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  one  month,  and  twenty-two  days. 
Of  his  father-in-law,  I!r.  Mills  writes: 
"Mr.  Fisher  was  an  extremely  conscientious  man. 
Owing  to  his  poor  health,  lie  took  somber  views  of  life,  and 
he  was  muchtroubled  about  some  of  the  traditional  doctrines, 
such  as  eternal  punishment." 


Third  si: etch 


John  0.  Stevenson 

John  Ogilvie  Stevenson,  son  of  Alexander  and 
I.Iargaret  (Ogilvie)  Stevenson,  was  born  in  the  historic 
town  of  Bannockburn,  Scotland,  June  10,  1841.     In  £he 
old  country,  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  tanner  and  currier, 
but  found  time  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  learning,  for  a 
time  studying  in  the  Glasgow  University. 

In  1865,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  locating  first  in  Minnesota,  where  for 
a  time  he  taught  school  at  fiice  Lake.     In  1867,  he  took 
work  under  the  American  Missionary  Association  at  Galveston, 
Texas.    From  there,  he  was  sent  to  Port  Lavaca,  where  he 
opened  work  amongst  the  freedmen. 

In  1869,  he  came  North  again,  locating  at  Owatonna, 
Minnesota,    here,  he  taught  for  a  season,  but  in  1871,  he 
was  commissioed  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Internal  Revenue, 
for  the  counties  of  Chambers,  Liberty,  Montgomery,  Tyler, 
Harding,  Jefferson,  Jasper,  Newton,  and  Orange,  Texas.  He 
was  also  for  a  time  Marine  Clerk  in  the  custom  house  at  Gal. 
veston.    He  resigned  this  position  because  of  some  political 
influence,  which  would  compel  him  to  adopt  a  policy  detrimen- 
tal to  the  scholl  lands  of  the  s£ate ,  and  which  he  would  not 
approve . 

He  had  been  working  to  accumulate  means  for  a  collegi- 
ate and  theological  course  of  study,  and  after  having  saved 
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about  six  thousand  dollars,  lost  this  money  through  the 
dishonesty  of  a  man  standing  high  in  the  religious  -world, 
nevertheless,  he  found  a  way  to  take  a  course  in  college 
and  seminary. 

It  appears  from  the  records  that  he  tats  somewhat 
mixed  up  in  his  college  and  seminary  courses.    The  Oberlin 
General  Catalog  shows  that  he  entered  that  college  in  1878, 
and  graduated  in  1876,  while  the  Yale  records  show  that  he 
graduated  from  the  Divinity  School  of  that  institution  in 
1875.    Evidently,  he  carried  on  college  and  theological 
studies  at  the  same  time. 

Directly  after  graduating  from  the  Seminary,  he 
"began  a  pastorate  of  four  years  at  Ellsworth,  Connecticut. 
Here  he  was  ordained  October  26,  1875,  sermon  by  Hev.  Chas. 
II.  Fitch,  of  North  Cornwall,  Connecticut.     In  the  same  year, 
1875,  August  4th,  he  was  married  to  Liiss  Anna  Keen,  of  Edger- 
ton,  Wisconsin.    She  was  a  teacher  amongst  the  Freedmen  in 
Texas,  where  they  became  acquainted  with  each  other. 

Olosing  his  work  at  Ellsworth,  in  18/9,  he  came  to 
Iowa,  locating  at  Shenandoah,  there  abiding,  and  waxing  in 
strength,  through  seven  fruitful  and  happy  years.     So  con- 
spicious  had  ne  became  as  pastor  and  preacher  in  1886,  that 
when  Waterloo  wanted  $he  best  man  there  was  to  be  had,  Dr. 
Stevenson  was  pointed  out  at  the  man  they  were  looking  for, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be.    Ee  was  introduced  to  Waterloo  by 
ex- Superintendent  Sphraim  Adams,  and  Secretary  Douglass 
seconded  the  recommendation.    For  a  full  dozen  years,  this 
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pastorate  continued.    Of  the  work  of  these  years,  Mr.  Steven- 
son writes  as  follows,  in  his  History  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Taterloo: 

"The  situation  looked  forbidding  enough.    The  build- 
ing was  old,  dingy,  dilapidated,  dirty;  the  congregation  was 
small  and  somewhat  discouraged;  the  organ  was  gone,  the 
days  of  half  ownership  of  a  melodeon  had  returned;  the  sing- 
ing by  the  quartet,  the  poorest  it  had  ever  experienced,  and 
yet  because  the  handful  left  had  a  mind  to  work,  the  pastorate 
was  a  success  from  the  beginning.     It  began  November  7,  1886. 
The  records  indicate  the  character  of  the  success  as  follows: 
'January  2,  1887.  Communion  service.    Ten  were  received,  four 
on  confession.    March  5,  Communion,  seven  received,  five  on 
confession.    May  1,  communion,  six  received,  four  on  confess- 
ion.'   And  so  on  it  went,  for  twelve  years,  accessions  at 
every  communion,  partly  by  letter,  largely  by  confession, 
until  the  roll  numbered  521,  whichwas  more  than  double  the 
whole  membership  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

"The  new  pastor  was  warned  at  the  beginning,  'If  you 
want  to  stay  here  any  length  of  time,  do  not  say  anything 
about  building  a  new  church.'     But  the  old  building  was  a 
wreck  which  had  passed  through  flood  and  fire,  and  one  Sab- 
bath evening,  during  a  windstorm,  the  building  shook  so  that 
the  audience  felt  obliged  to  get  out  of  it ,  lest  itmight 
fall  upon  them,  and  semd  them  to  heaven  prematurely.  The 
preacher  promised  on  the  following  Sunday  that  if  it  should, 
and  if  the  fall  of  some  specially  heavy  timbers  should  kill 
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some  of  these  who  were  least  willing  to  "build,  he  would 
preach  on  the  Tower  of  Siloam  at  their  funeral,  and  prove 
that  they  were  no  greater  sinners  than  any  one  else.  This 
set  the  worshippers  to  thinking,  and  a  "building  committee 
was  appointed.    August  14,  18V7,  has  this  record:  'Positive- 
ly the  last  service  in  the  old  meeting  house.1     In  November, 
the  old  sanctuary  was  demolished,  and  preparations  were  he- 
gun  to  "build  a  new  one  on  the  same  lot. 

"Then  "began  our  sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  Services 
were  held  part  of  the  time  in  the  old  opera  house,  which  was 
so  uncomf ortable  that  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  it,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  we  used  the  College  Hall  of  Tobin's  College." 

"On  September  9,  1888,  the  first  service  was  held  in 
the  new  sanctuary;  on  September  20,  regular  dedicatory  ser- 
vices were  held,  Pres.  Gates,  of  Grinnell,  preaching  the 
sermon,  which  was  earnest,  strong,  eloquent,  and  stimulating, 
and  the  records  say  there  was  'no  collection,  nor  church 
debt.1    The  new  church  was  filled  from  the  beginning.  Febru- 
ary 16,  1890,  the  Ladies'  Industrial  Society  presented  the 
church  with  a  pipe  organ,  the  instrument  now  in  use.     It  was 
dedicated  by  Clarence  Eddy." 

"This  building  dedicated  in  1888,  always  too  small, 
became  decidedly  so  by  the  spring  of  1897.     It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  wo  who  planned  it  did  so  during  the  California 
craze,  when  everybody  seemed  bound  to  go  there,  and  Vfaterloo 
was  stagnant.    At  that  time,  it  seemed  to  be  about  all  we 
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would  ever  need.    Tie  could  not,  or  at  least  we  did  not,  fore- 
see the  tide  of  prosperity  that  began  to  flow  our  way 
about  1897." 

It  was  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  "both  pastor  and 
people  that  the  pastoral  relation  should  be  continued,  but 
the  Lord  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shepherd  of  the  flock,  as 
upon  Jacob  of  old,  not  upon  his  thigh  but  in  his  voice,  and 
evermore  he  went  halting.    The  church  gave  him  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence of  one  year,  in  hope  that  his  voice  might  return,  but 
it  did  not,  and  in  July  of  1898,  his  resignation  was  accepted. 
But  the  people  did  not  withheld  their  love  and  care  for  their 
former  pastor.    He  continued  to  reside  in  the  parsonage,  and 
at  length  it  became  his  own,  by  purchase  on  exceedingly 
favorable  terms.  Mr  a.  Anna  Stevenson  died  early  in  1888, 
and  I.Irs.  311a  IIcDonald  Stevenson,  to  whom  he  was  married 
July  18,  1889,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  was  now  the  caretaker  in  the 
home,  and  was  for  a  time  its  principal  breadwinner. 

Brother  Stevenson's  voice  was  broken,  but  he  had 
"the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,"  and  in  1889,  accepted  the 
editorial  management  of  the  "The   .Oman's  Standard,"  published 
in  Waterloo.    This  added  something  to  the  income  of  the 
home.    Soon  after,  he  began  writing  one  article  a  week  for 
"The  Courier,"  and  kept  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  last  article  was  published  after  his  decease. 

In  1903,  LIr. Stevenson  was  elected  Registrar  and 
Treasurer  of  the  General  Association,  and  was  confirmed  in 
that  office  year  after  year  as  long  as  he  lived.     In  his 
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hands,  the  office  took  on  new  dignity,  and  accuracy,  and 
comfortableness  for  the  pastors  and  clerks  of  the  churches, 
and  unwonted  peace  and  good  cheer  in  the  meetings  of  the 
association.    He  magnified  the  office  and  made  it  honorable. 
Brother  Stevenson  was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  our  gatherings.    He  always  came  early,  and  stayed  to  the 
end,  and  was  present  and  busy  at  every  session.    Eis  voice 
was  beyond  his  control,  but  now  and  then  he  spoke,  and 
when  he  did,  everybody  listened,  always  with  interest, 
often  with  admiration,  and  the  quaintness,  humor,  and  wis- 
dom of  his  speech  commanding  attention.     So  the  years  passed 
on,  and  found  him  contented,  useful,  and  happy  in  his  work, 
though  feeling  keenly  the  handicap  of  his  broken  voice.  At 
times,  he  was  a  good  deal  affected  with  asthma,  and  this 
sometimes  sent  him  from  his  home  to  find  his  breath,  and 
this  no  doubt  gave  force  and  fatality  to  the  pneumonia  of 
which  he  died.    The  date  of  his  departure  was  December  18, 
1912.    The  funeral  was  held  December  20,  conducted  by  his 
pastor,  Rev.  71,  H.  Rollins,  other  pastors  of  the  city  and 
vicinity  assisting.    Rev.  L.  B.  Hicks,  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Church  offered  prayer.    Rev.  E.  A.  Valliant ,  of  the  Baptist 
read  the  Scriptures.    Rev.  Gr*  L.  Orvis,  of  the  Summit  Church 
of  Dubuque  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  Dr.  SteveLnson,  whom  he 
had  known  intimately  in  college  life  at  Oberlin,  and  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  as  well  as  in  his  ministry  in  Southern 
and  northwestern  Iowa.    Dr.  Snowden's  tribute  was  simple 
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"but  full  of  sympathy  and  love.    lie  said:     "Dr.  Stevenson 
sounded  no  false  note  in  his  life;  in  all  things,  he  was 
a  true  man  among  men."    Among  other  things,  Mr.  Rollins  said: 
"He  was  one  who  never  txirned  his  back,  hut  marked  "breast 
forward;  never  doubted  the  clouds  would  break;  never  dreamed 
though  right  were  worsted,  that  wrong  would  triumph.    He  held 
that  we  fall  to  rise;  are  baffled  to  fight  better,  sleep  to 
wake.     In  his  preaching  he  was  practical  and  forceful.  In 
his  writing  he  excelled,  having  a  stjrle  all  his  own,  of 
mingled  strength,  vividness,  humor,  and  imagination.  In 
his  friendship,  strong  and  true,  he  drew  yoimger  men  to  him 
by  the  perennial  youth  of  his  own  mind.    In  his  denominational 
relationship,  he  was  faithful  to  a  high  degree,  fulfilling  in 
in  his  state  office  every  detail  with  painstaking  exactness. 
There  was  in  him  a  degree  of  spiritual  fervor,  a  quick  glow 
of  loving  sympathy,  a  flame  of  moral  feeling,  which  contri- 
buted largely  to  his  influence,  whether  his  message  was  writ- 
ten or  spoken." 

The  funeral  party  left  at  midnight  for  Shenandoah, 
where  the  burial  oc cured. 

Some  of  the  numerous  testimonies  respecting  Dr. 
Stevenson  were  as  follows:     "He  was  a  genial,  cultured  man, 
and  was  always  fearless  in  expressing  his  views.    His  addres- 
ses and  discussions  were  always  illuminating. "     "He  had  a 
large  fund  of  information;  his  addresses  and  writings  were 
an  inspiration;  the  world  is  better  for  his  having  lived  in 
it."    "His  sermons  were  always  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
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feast.    Then  his  affliction,  the  loss  of  his  voice,  came  upon 
him,  ne  showed  the  true  Christian  spirit.    He  was  always 
sweet  tempered  and  optimistic."  "Dr.  Stevenson  stood  high, 
in  the  community,  "both  as  a  minister  and  as  a  citizen.  His 
articles  in  "The  Courier"  showed  remarkable  originality.  He 
led  an  examplary  life ,  and  was  a  man  of  broad  culture  and 
extensive  information."      "Br.  Stevenson  never  wrote  anything 
that  did  not  penetrate  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  hit  the 
nail  full  upon  the  head.    His  papers  were  classical."  "Out 
of  his  rich  experience,  his  unusual  mentality,  and  his  sense 
of  humor,  there  was  sure  to  he  drawn  some  sparkling  contri- 
bution to  every  discussion.    His  faculty  of  cutting  the 
heart  of  a  subject  T/as  unparalled  in  my  observation  of 
speakers  or  writers.    His  most  refreshing  performance  was 
to  wait  until  the  discussions  by  others  became  intense  with 
its  seriousness,  and  then  with  with  a  half  dozen  words  or  a 
short  story,  throw  the  gathering  into  a  roar  of  merriments." 

The  president  of  the  Ministerial  Association,  said: 
"He  had  a  large  place  in  our  hearts,  and  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  us  by  his  scholarly  bearing,  sympathy, 
and  sincerity.    His  paper,  read  recently  before  the  Minister- 
ial Association,  on  "Holes  in  the  Het,"  will  have  a  las'^ing 
impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard  it.    To  meet  Dr. 
Stevenson  was  an  inspiration,  and  his  influence  will  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him." 

The  Waterloo  Courier,  for  December  21,  1912,  said: 
"Stevenson  was  reared  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and 
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nourished  on  dogma.    But  his  self- developed  mind  knew  no  dog- 
ma and  no  prejudices  unless  it  were  a  prejudice  in  favor  of 
justice  and  against  earthly  potentates.    He  spent  his  life  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  a  career  of  conformity  and  li- 
mitations of  belief.    Yet  he  was  an  insurgent  whereever  his 
keen  mind  could  detect  injustice  or  artificiality.    His  mind 
was  as  young  and  plastic  to  the  last  as  it  could  have  "been 
at  thirty.    She  fight  of  his  life  was  against  the  snobbery 
of  kings,  aristocracies,  and  oppressors." 

My  oim  characterization  of  Brother  Stevenson, 
published  in  Congregational  Iowa,  The  State  Minutes,  and  The 
History  of  the  Waterloo  Church,  is  as  follows: 

"As  I  sit  and  muse  of  Brother  Stevenson,  he  stands 
before  me  first  as  a  great,  strong,  full,  abounding,  over- 
flowing man,  noble,  high-minded,  resourceful,  ^ut  withal 
gentle  and  brotherly.    Out  of  a  full  treasury  of  mind  and 
heart,  he  always  had  something  good  to  give,  something  that 
gave  refreshment  and  strength. 

"Then,  he  stands  before  me  as  the  great  preacher, 
•for  the  most  part  logical,  orderly,  homiletically  correct, 
but  sometimes  abrupt  and  surprising;  always  artistic  and 
epigrammatic ,  humorous  often,  always  brilliant,  and  genuine- 
ly eloquent,  and  always,  all  through  the  sermon,  marching 
straight  on  to  a  great  practical  conclusion  this  is  Ste- 
venson, the  preacher  in  his  palmy  days.    It  was  a  great 
treat  to  hear  him  preach.    He  was  for  a  time  among  us, 
'the  prince  of  preachers.' 
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"How,  I  am  trying  to  recall  his  theology,  for  being 
a  Scotchman,  he  must  have  "been  a  theologian;  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cannot  give  you  the  brand  of  his  theology.    I  think 
he  was  mildly  Calvinistic.    I  am  sure  he  had  much  to  s$y  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the 
elder  brother,  Jesus  Christ." 

"Than  again,  as  I  muse,  I  see  3rother  Stevenson 

seated  at  his  desk,  pen  in  hand,  writing  his  sermons,  for 

he  wrote  his  sermons  and  those  charming  papers  which  he 

read  at  our  gatherings  state  and  local;  writing  for  the 
"Courier"  and  for  his  "Woman's  Standard,"  and  for  his  Club, 
writing  the  statistics  for  the  iJLnutes,  and  for  Congregation- 
al Iowa,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors. 

"He  wrote  no  book,  but  a  number  of  interesting 
volumes  might  be  gathered  up  out  of  his  writings.    The  little 
posthumous  volume,  "The  History  of  the  VTaterloo  Church,"  from 
his  pen,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  multitudes  of  his 
friends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Waterloo  parish." 

"Brother  Stevenson  filled  a  large  and  unique  place 
in  our  fellowship.    His  death  will  be  keenly  felt  as  a  great 
loss  in  many  circles.    To  us,  the  men  of  his  generation,  our 
ranks  depleting,  comes  with  ever  increasing  distinctness, 
the  refrain, 

"'TTork  for  the  night  is  coming 
Under  the  sunset  skies.1" 
The  burial  was  at  Shenandhoah,  as  intimated  above, 
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but  at  length  the  sentiment  prevailed  that  his  home  was  at 
Waterloo,  and  that  there  his  "burial  place  should  he.  So, 
December  5,  1913,  his  body  was  brought  back  and  placed  in 
the  beautiful  Slmwood  Cemetery,  in  Y'aterloo. 

Among  the  memorials  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  is  a  fine 
bronze  tablet  in  the  ""aterloo  church,  dedicated  November  9, 
1913,  bearing  this  inscription: 

To  the  Memory  of  the 
Rev.  2ohn  Ogilivie  Stevenson,  D.  D. 
Preacher-Pastor-Friend 
This  Tablet 

is  affectionately  dedicated  by  many  loving  friends  and  admirers. 

Born  June  10,  1841,  at  Bannockburn,  Scotland.  Died  Dec. IE, 
1912,  at  Taterloo,  Iowa,  where  he  was  for  twelve  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church,  Nov.  1,  1866,  to  Sept.  1,  1898. 

His  life  work  earnestly  performed  in  unselfish  devotion  to 
duty;  his  keen  ability  and  modesty;  his  cheerful  spirit  and 
patient  endurance  endeared  him  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and 
won  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him  in  dity  and  state. 

"I  have  fought  the  good  fight, 
I  have  finished  the  course, 
I  have  kept  the  faith." 

As  already  noted,  Mr.  Stevenson  wrote  much  for  the 
press.  In  November  of  1699,  he  published  an  article  in  Con- 
gregational Iowa,  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  the  August  number  of  Congregational  Iowa,  Brot- 
her Rollins  (of  Davenport)  confesses  that  he  is  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  mental  condition  of  many  young  men  now  enter- 
ing the  pulpit,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement, 
and  asks:     'What  is  the  oause?    I  would  be  glad  to  have  this 
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question  answered.1  ITo  answer  has  "been  given  thus  far,  and 
as  others  may  be  puzzled  in  a  like  manner,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing attempt  at  an  answer." 

"le  are  in  the  midst  of  the  movement  of  a  great 
change  in  religious  thinking,  a  change  going  on  as  silently 
as  surely,  as  that  which  transforms  summer  into  autumn — the 
change  from  theological  thinking  to  socialogical  thinking. 
Theology  which  nas  had  the  front  seat  in  Seminary  training 
and  pulpit  preaching  since  Luther  propounded  his  thesis  of 
justification  "by  faith,  is  being  slowly  relegated  to  a  back 
seat,  and  sociology  is  being  brought  up  the  aisle  to  a  front 
seat.    The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  publica- 
tions of  the  press,  and  to  be  seen  by  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  addresses  at  the  late  international  Council,  especially 
those  of  Pres.  Slocum  and  Pres.  Hyde.    The  causes  of  this 
change  of  bese  in  religious  thinking  lie  in  the  tremendous 
revolution  which  science  and  art  have  brought  about  on  the 
nineteenth  century.    A  revolution  which  has  changed  everything 
under  the  sunconnected  with  society  and  human  life  and  thought 
in  all  civilized  and  christianized  nations.    This  change  in 
the  nature  of  things  minifies  the  atonement  which  is  theolo- 
gical and  magnifies  the  incarnation  which  is  sociologioal . 
'What  would  Jesus  do?1     aska  the  sociologist.     'What  has 
Jesus  done?'     asks  the  theologian,  and  as  these  questions 
are  asked,  we  at  once  think  of  His  life  or  His  death  as  the 
case  may  be." 

"I  am  aware  that  this  answer  may  be  inadequate, 
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imperfect,  and  fragmentary,  "but  I  "believe  it  to  lie  along  the 
line  of  the  facts  which  are  explanatory  of  the  change  that 
is  puzzling  and  perplexing  many  preachers. 

"There  is  nothing  necessarily  alarming  in  the  change. 
Both  faith  and  works  have  a  place  in  the  Christian  life,  and 
at  times  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  one,  at  times  on  the 
other.    The  incarnation  and  the  atonement  both  have  a  place 
in  doctrinal  theology,  and  it  may  be  that  the  atonement  has 
been  emphasized  too  much  and  too  long,  and  the  incarnation 
too  seldom.    At  least  some  of  the  young  preachers  seem  to 
think  so,  and  must  have  their  way.    After  a  while,  the  equi- 
librium of  thought  will  assert  itself,  and  the  atonement  be 
restored  to  its  place  of  prominence  in  Christian  doctrine 
and  preaching." 

"The  oausefor  alarm  lies  elsewhere.    Lloved  by  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  filled  with  the  siirface  thought  of  shallow 
sociological  teaching,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  and  the 
difference  between  static  and  jtynamic  sociology,  ignorant 
of  the  great  social  forces  and  laws  that  move  and  govern 
humanity,  forgetful  of  the  historical  perspective  that  should 
lie  between  the  year  100  and  the  year  1900,  the  young  preacher 
sometimes  mounts  his  pulpit,  decries  the  preaching  and  the 
practice  of  the  church,  pulpit,  and  pen  previous  to  his  day, 
in  a  way  that  is  unjust,  uncharitable,  unchristian  and  untrue, 
and  thereby  often  works  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  he  has 
been  ordained  to  promote.    To  all  preachers,  we  would  say: 
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'Beware  of  a  half-way  sociology,  and  when  tempted  to  magnify 
unduly  the  incarnation  and  life  of  Jesus,  to  ask  every  Sunday, 
'TThat  would  Jesus  do?'  "be  sure  that  you  know  you  are  talking 
about 

"Jesus  astonished  the  people  of  his  own  day  very 
much  by  what  he  did  do,  and  I  believe  he  world  astonish  the 
people  of  to-day  just  as  much  by  what  he  would  do  were  he  to 
come  again,  and  none  more  so  than  those  good  people  who  are 
so  cocksure  that  they  know  just  what  he  would  do.    The  danger 
to  the  church  lies  in  the  defective,  imperfect  sociological 
training  of  the  sociological  preacher.     It  may  lead  him  to 
preach  a  very  imperfect  and  defective  sociological  Christ,  and 
to  present  the  incarnation  stripped  of  all  divine  majesty  and 
power e ,  to  the  great  injury  of  Christianity." 

In  1910,  as  Mr*  Stevenson  was  registrar,  he  began 
to  send  out  frequent  communications  to  the  churches  through 
the  columns  of  Congregational  Iowa.     In  1911,  he  gave  the 
churches  much  information  respecting  our  denominational  life 
and  work  in  the  state.    In  April,  he  analyzed  the  "Annual 
Statistics  of  the  Churches."    In  Llay,  he  told  of  our  "Annual 
Contributions."    In  June,  he  described  the  passing  of  the 
Iowa  Home  Ilissionary  Society  into  the  Department  of  S$ate 
Missions.    He  began  this  article  on  this  wise: 

"Resolved,  That  we  build  a  new  school  house; 

"Resolved,  That  we  use  the  materials  of  the  old 
school  house  in  the  construction  of  the  new  building; 

"Resolved,  That  we  continue  to  occupy  the  old 
building  while  constructing  the  new  one. 
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"17e  used  to  think  that  this  was  a  joke,  out  out  of 
whole  oloth  by  some  jokesmith,  but  we  have  been  endeavoring 
to  do  this  very  thing  for  some  years  past,  and  some  of  the 
const i tut Aon  carpenters  are  ready  to  say  upon  oath  that  it 
is  no  joke." 

"At  last  the  edifice  has  been  erected,  and  the  first 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Department  of  Missions,  which  in- 
cludes the  I.   .11.11.  S.  intact,  has  been  held,  and  we  have  be- 
held with  our  new  Conference  e^es  which  are  the  same  as  our 
old  Association  eyes  that  the  new  building  is  the  old  Asso- 
ciational  Annex  made  a  part  of  the  main  building  and  freshen- 
ed with  a  coat  of  Conferenne  paint.    Don't  touch  it,  the 
paint  is  not  quite  dry.'1 

In  1912,  Mr,  Stevenson's  name  appears  as  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  paper.     In  January,  he  gives  a  very  complete 
and  appreciative  peview  of  "Pilgrims  of  Iowa."    Ee  says  the 
book  is  to  be  read,  and  re-read,  and  studied  as  historical 
authority  for  at  least  fifty  years. 

In  the  February  number,  he  writes  of  "Sabbath 
Evening  Bells."    He  says: 

"The  attendance  at  the  second  service  is  a  problem 
we  have  with  us  always.     I  was  invited  many  years  ago  to  can- 
didate for  a  pulpit  in  a  community  that  is  now  a  suburb  of 
Chicago.    I  went ,  and  found  a  prosperous  church  to  all  ap- 
pearances.   It  had  a  beautiful  and  well  appointed  meeting 
house,  and  a  large  morning  congregation.     I  was  very  favor- 
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ably  impressed.    The  thermometer  of  my  joy  went  kerwhack  below 
zero  when  I  faced  my  evening  audience,  for  it  numbered  only 
about  a  score  of  gospel  hardened  saints,  whose  faces  bore 
evidence  that  they  were  the  evening  standbys.    A  good  deacon 
explained  the  vacancy  by  telling  me  that  a  noted  Chicago 
bishop  had  come  out  that  evening  to  a  Reformed  Episcopal 
Ohurch,  and  all  the  young  folks  had  gone  off  to  hear  him." 

"I  went  off,  also,  next  morning,  by  the  first  train 
out.     I  received  a  very  urgent  call  to  that  pulpit,  which  I 
promptly  refused.    Some  correspondence  followed,  urging  me  to 
reconsider  my  refusal,  which  I  ended  by  a  plain  letter  in 
which  I  said  that  an  abandoned  candidate  would  never  hope  to 
be  a  supported  steady,  and  inasmuch  as  I  could  not  afford  to 
hire  people  to  attend,  and  could  not  be  a  great  bishop  bobbing 
around  of  an  evening,  I  could  not  think:  of  accepting  their 
call.    But  for  that  evening  experience,  I  would  have  accepted 
the  call  to  that  church,  whether  to  their  joy  or  sorrow,  I 
shall  never  know. " 

In  March  of  this  year  Dr.  Stevenson  explained  the 
"Apportionment  l?lan,"  which  in  those  days  needed  a  good  deal 
of  explanation.     In  May,  he  urged  a  full  fellowship  of  Con- 
gregationalism in  Iowa.     In  October,  he  spoke  of  our  finan- 
cial fellowship;  and  this  was  his  last  communication.  In 
December,  he  passed  away,  and  in  January  of  1913,  his  name 
still  standing  as  an  editor,  appeared  an  obituary  notice. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  last  word  to  the  world  before  he 
left  it  was  his  Christmas  article  published  in  the  "Vaterloo 
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Courier  after  his  death,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  year  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
world  has  seen  nine  hundred  anniversaries  of  the  event ,  and 
still  looks  upon  the  "birth  of  Jhrist  as  good  tidings.  It 
was  the  night  of  which  our  own  J.  Gr.  Holland  sings  his 
Christmas  carol  so  sweetly: 

"'There's  a  song  in  the  air; 

There's  a  star  in  the  sky; 
There's  a  mother's  deep  prayer 

And  a  baby's  low  cry; 
And  the  star  rains  its  fire  while 
the  beautiful  sind 
For  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  cradles  a  king.'" 

"The  birth  of  a  Savior,  this  was  the  good  tidings; 
the  birth  of  a  Savior  from  sin  and  miserry  and  sorrow  and 
death;  the  birth  of  a  Savior  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery; 
the -birth  of  a  Savior  from  greediness  and  cheatery  and  chi- 
canery; the  birth  of  a  Savior  from  the  torments  of  "Dives 
and  the  miseries  of  Lazarus,  surely  is  good  tidings  still." 

"0  ye  reformers,  sincere  in  your  work,  doing 
good  in  it  and  by  it,  and  hoping  much  from  it,  and  rightly, 
too,  stop  a  moment  and  consider  how  Christmas  proclaims  that 
this  good  tidings  of  salvation  is  to  be  achieved.    By  asso- 
ciations, and  meetings  and  speecr-.es  and  pledges?    No.  These 
may  have  their  place  as  auxiliaries.    How,  then?  Christmas 
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answers,  "by  the  birth  of  a  "baby.     Social  salvation  is  to  be- 
gin at  the  cradle.    Do  not  cease  fromyour  work,  but  remember 
that  you  are  only  holding  a  sieve  beneath  the  thundering 
waters  of  life's  1'iagara. 

"Birth  of  a  baby?    Hot  in  the  parlors  of  a  Goronado 
Beach  Hotel,  where  summer  softness  women  board  at  nine  dollars 
a  day  and  tips.    No  babies  are  born  there.    Thank  the  Lord. 
Birth  of  a  bajry  in  simplicity,  among  the  peasantry,  now 
sleeping  with  innocent  cattle  and  watched  by  the  common  peo- 
ple.   For,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  to  these  simple  shepherds 
that  the  revelation  of  the  highest  conception  of  human  ex- 
istence has  been  made.     'Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  on 
Earth,  peace,  among  men,  ::ood  will* 1     The  smoke  of  cannon 
covers  over  the  Balkan  mountain,  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and 
war  preparation  still  trouble  the  nations,  but  the  conception 
of  the  shepherds  and  their  Prince  of  Peace  slowly  make  head- 
way.    Simplicity  of  living  brings  peace  everywhere." 

"But  one  says,  how  can  I,  with  my  present  environ- 
ment avoid  becoming  a  greedy,  dishonest,  and  heartless 
Dives?    Because  the  birth  of  Christ  has  created  a  new  environ- 
ment called  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Ihis  Kingdom  is  a  spiritual 
one,  and  is  corrective  of  the  temptations  of  the  kingdom  of 
this  world.    He  who  takes  out  his  papers  in  this  kingdom,  can 
conduct  a  successful  business  without  becoming  changed  there- 
by into  a  heartless  Dives,    i'he  man  re-environed  becomes  immune. 

"In  a  word,  the  soul  in  which  Christmas  is  born, 
becomes  the  master  of  all  its  moral  fate,  and  is  installed 
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as  its  own  captain,  and  therefore  the  announcement  that  a 
Savior  of  this  kind  has  "been  born  in  Bethlehem  will  always 
he  good  tidings." 
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Fourth  sketch 

Thomas  G.  Grass ie 

Thomas  Gordon  Grassie,  son  of  George  and  Elizabeth 
(Field)  Grassie,  was  horn  in  Kildrumme ,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, November  29,  1831.    He  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  father's  family  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.    He  fitted 
for  college  at  the  High  School  in  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1857.    Prom  1857  to  1860, 
he  was  principal  of  the  High  School  in  .Barre,  I.Iass.    He  then 
entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Andover.    Ihiring  his  course 
at  Andover,  he  supplied  for  six  months  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Tattsbury,  Pennsylvania,  for  his  brother  "William,  who  was 
pastor  of  the  church.    He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Erie 
(Pennsylvania)  Presbytery,  April  9,  1862.    He  left  Andover 
in  the  spring  of  1863,  to  serve  at  the  front,  in  the  Christian 
Commission. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  March  16,  1863,  he 
relates  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  South: 

"Two  weeks  ago,  on  Friday  last,  I  came  down  the  ri- 
ver to  AcQLuia  Creek,  found  the  quarters  of  the  commission. 
There  is  a  very  fine  religious  interest  there  among  the  sol- 
diers, conducted  by  the  Christian  Commission.     The  next  day, 
I  went  on  the  railroad  toward  Fredericksburg,  to  Pottomac 
Creek  station,  and  found  a  brigade  of  cavalry.    1  worked 
there  all  day,  and  found  strange  things,  and  much  need  of 
religious  instruction.     In  the  evening,  I  went  by  train  to 
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the  front,  and  found  the  Commission  depot  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Rappahannock,  opposite  Fredericksburg,  I  was  now  fair- 
ly in  front  of  the  seat  of  war.    The  nest  morning,  Sunday, 
while  standing  in  the  door  of  a  tent,  a  teamster  came  up  and 
asked  if  we  had  any  hymn  "books  or  other  reading  to  give  him 
for  his  regiment.    I  found  him  a  Christian  man,  striving  to 
keep  his  integrity  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.    The  regiment 
has  no  chaplain,  and  the  men  have  not  heard  a  sermon  since 
they  left  Rochester,  twenty  months  ago.     I  gave  him  some 
books,  papers,  etc.     'If  we  could  only  have  some  Christian 
help,'  he  said.     'If  I  come  up  and  preach  to  you,  would  you 
like  it?'     'Oh,  very  much.'     I  went  with  him  three  miles  up 
the  river,  to  French's  headquarters.    Having  reached  the  camp, 
the  teamster  introduced  me  to  a  lieutenant,  he  to  the  sur- 
geon (a  noble  Christian  man),  and  he,  after  some  conversation, 
to  the  colonel.    To  him,  I  showed  my  commission,  explained 
my  object,  and  told  him  that  with  his  leave,  I  would  preach 
to  his  regiment. 

"He  is  a  very  courteous  man.    TCe  had  much  pleasant 
religious  conference,  and  I  visited  part  of  the  regiment  with 
testaments,  took  dinner,  and  got  ready  to  preach.     The  Colonel 
sent  his  adjutant  around  to  march  the  men,  and  at  the  time 
the  "church  call"  was  beaten  on  the  drum,  the  captains  formed 
their  men  into  ranks,  led  them  out  to  the  parage  ground,  and 
formed  them  in  an  open  square.    The  Colonel  introduved  me,  the 
field  officers  stood  on  either  side,  and  there  in  the  open  air 
I  preached.    Never  were  men  so  grateful.    They  gathered  around 
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me  and  urged  me  to  come  again.    It  was  a  little  water  on  a 
very  thirsty  ground.    I  am  constantly  astonished  at  the  avi- 
dity with  which  soldiers  receive  our  service. 

After  meeting,  Drs.  Liunson  and  Ely  "began  to  talk  to 
me  about  being  their  chaplain.    This  was  a  new  idea.     I  soon 
told  them,  however,  that  if  the  regiment  wanted  me,  I  would. 
They  said  they  would  move  in  the  matter.     It  will  he  deter- 
mined soon.    If  they  decide  to  invite  me,  I  will  accept,  if 
they  will  consent  to  the  condition  of  my  staying  only  one 
year,  for  then  probably  I  shall  want  to  go  over  the  water. 

"We  have  four  depots.    One  of  Acquia  Creek,  one  at 
Belle  irlaine ,  one  at  Stoneham  Station,  and  one,  the  most  impor- 
tant, here  at  Falmouth,    We  keep  stores  of  reading  and  sani- 
tary matters.    Ohaplains  and  surgeons  come  to  the  depot  and 
get  supplies.    We  go  in  person  and  visit  regiments  with  the 
men,  visit  the  hospitals,  supply  testaments,  papers,  little 
books  and  tracts;  preach  on  the  Sabbath,  hold  prayer  meetings, 
find  cases  of  neglected  or  sick  soldiers,  and  care  for  them. 
I  preached  on  the  first  Sabbath,  as  I  mentioned,  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York  Regiment,  the  next,  to  the  Seventh 
Llassachusetts ,  and  yesterday  to  the  Twelfth  Hew  Jersey.  T7e 
get  saddle  horses  when  we  wish  to  ride,  and  an  ambulance  to 
carry  our  stores.    I  procured  from  General  Patrick  a  roster 
of  the  army  to  help  us  in  our  work.    Three  days  ago  I  found 
that  Brigadier- General  Caldwell  was  a  man  I  knew  at  college. 
I  called  upon  him.    He  was  glad  to  see  me,  invited  me  to 
dinner,  and  said  he  world  call  at  our  tent." 
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"Another  pleasant  thing  is  that  Abbott,  my  chum, 
is  close  by  me  in  the  Sanitary.    TCe  often  see  each  other.  I 
found  also  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  which  I  once  thought  of  going  with  as  chaplain. 
They  were  in  the  last  fight ,  and  lost  severely.     Of  all  the 
Union  Mills  men,  only  one  came  out  alive.    He  was  the  librarian 
in  our  Sunday  School  last  summer.    One  of  those  killed  was 
a  church  member,  and  our  choir  leader.     I  remember  bidding 
him  goodby.    Of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  men  that  went  into 
the  battle,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  lost.     I  cannot 
tell  half  of  the  interesting  things.    It  is  blessed  work.  It 
never  was  so  easy  to  do  good,  with  so  little  labor.    Upon  one 
occasion,  a  pious  corporal  came  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  could 
give  him  religious  leading  to  distribute  in  his  ocompany.  He 
was  exceedingly  pleased  to  know  of  our  depot,  where  he  could 
get  supplies.    Young  boys  far  from  home  come  to  us,  and  with 
tears  in  their  eyes  tell  how  they  are  striving  to  hold  out, 
or  that  they  have  gone  far  astray,  and  are  struggling  back, 
and  that  they  think  of  their  mothers,  who  pray  for  them,  and 
how  hard  it  is,  and  how  much  they  need  a  helping  hand,  and 
a  worS  of  sympathy.    There  are  hidden  hecoes  in  this  great 
army,  whom  the  eyes  of  God  see." 

"I  have  just  come  back  from  a  very  pleasant  ride, 
in  which  I  got  a  fine  view  of  the  rebel  works  over  the  river. 
Don't  nave  any  fear  for  me,  for  I  am  well,  safe,  and  happy. 
Ve  shall  move  soon,  evidently.    Then  an  action  comes,  '111 
be  there,  God  willing,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  out  of  the  fight. 
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I  shall  not  "be  much  exposed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If 
a  'secesh'  takes  me,  so  much  the  "better  for  him.    Perhaps  I'll 
try  to  convert  him." 

Being  invited  to  take  the  chaplaincy  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York  Regiment,  Mr,.  Grassie  returned 
to  Llassachusetts ,  and  was  ordained  Harch  21,  1865,  as  chap- 
lain of  this  regiment,  in  the  Old  iiouth  Church,  at  Andover, 
Hev.  C.  E«  Fisher,  of  Lawrence,  preaching  the  sermon.    A  week 
later,  April  7,  he  was  married  to  Llary  Elizabeth  Holbrook,  of 
Barre ,  llassachusetts.    They  became  acquainted  while  he  was 
teaching  High  School  in  that  place.     She  was  a  graduate  of 
Lit.  Eolyoke  Seminary,  and  now,  in  1915,  resides  at  T7auwatosa, 
Wisconsin.    After  their  marriage,  she  spent  a  part  of  the 
time  at  the  front  with  her  husband;  she  writes  of  the  experience 

"Those  stirring  times  I  can  never  forget.  There 
was  a  strong  religiotis  interest  in  our  regiment,  and  the  boys 
built  a  beautiful  thatched  chapel." 

Mr.  Grassie  remained  in  service  in  the  army  until 
the  close  of  the  war.    His  first  pastorate,  1865-67,  was  at 
Richmond,  Iiaine.    From  1867-73,  lie  was  pastor  at  Llethuen,  Llas- 
sachusetts.   He  then  came  to  the  Liiddle  ^est,  and  was  with  the 
Appleton  Ghmirch,  in  Wisconsin,  from  1878  to  1875.    He  next 
located  at  Oshkosh,  and  was  there  from  1875  to  1877.    He  then 
came  to  Illinois,  and  was  at  Sycamore  from  1870  to  1879,  and 
then  gave  us  three  years  of  service,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He 
was  installed  at  Keokuk,  May  4,  1880,  and  dismissed  November 
6,  1883. 
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In  Iowa,  he  soon  became  one  of  ov.r  leading  ministers. 
His  influence  was  felt  far  "beyond  the  "bounds  of  his  own  parish. 
He  easily  and  naturally  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  local  association,  and  that  of  the  state.     So  marked  was 
his  associational  interest  and  work,  that  when  the  state  as- 
sumed self  support,  he  was  perhaps  the  leading  candidate  for 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  I.  G.  E.  M.  S.    As  another  was 
the  final  choise  of  the  Iowa  brethren,  it  is  net  surprising 
that  Wisconsin  should  see  in  him  special  fitness  for  Home 
Llissionary  Tork  in  that  state. 

From  1883  to  1892,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Home  Llissionary  Society,  with  Headquarters  at  Milwaukee, 
and  from  1892  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  Superinten- 
dent of  Home  Missions  in  northern  Wisconsin,  with  residence  at 
Ashland.    Of  course,  Mr.  Grassie  made  many  reports  of  his 
Home  Missionary  work.     In  his  first  report,  published  in  July 
of  1884,  he  writes: 

"Some  of  the  churches  ought  doubtless  to  die  for  the 
glory  of  God,  since  they  nave  failed  to  live  for  His  glory; 
and  a  residue  need  to  have  active  measures  taken  to  resusci- 
tate them  by  means  of  evangelists  or  special  missionaries. 
There  is  an  earnest  purpose  to  meet  the  demands  for  money,  and 
doubtless  the  churches  will  meet  them  well,  and  find  a  price- 
less blessing  in  so  doing." 

"In  ceasing  from  long  dependence  on  the  mother  so- 
ciety, the  state  of  ..isconsin  can  never  cease  from  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  it,  and  to  the  churches  of  the  East.    As  long  as 
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the  world  shall  stand,  these  founded  and  enduring;  churches 
will  be  imperi suable  monuments  to  the  Christian  benevolence 
of  the  East." 

In  his  next  report,  in  July  of  1885,  he  writes: 

"In  the  last  year,  one  of  our  missionaries  was  at 
work  on  the  line  of  a  new  railroad,  where  there  ware  as  yet  no 
churches  formed.    Within  tne  year,  several  churches  have  reach- 
ed the  point  of  self-support,  several  others  have  been  en- 
couraged to  resume  the  functions  of  life,  three  new  and  very 
hopeful  churches  have  been  started,  and  some  other  churches, 
now  dependent,  are  setting  their  faves  toward  independence  at 
an  early  date.    It  has  been  a  year  of  somewhat  iinusual  spi- 
ritual interest  and  increase." 

In  1886,  Ilr.  Grassie  speaks  of  a  new  departure 
called  for.    he  says: 

"Wisconsin  has  now  come  to  a  second  era  of  deve- 
lopment.   The  northern  half  of  the  state  hitherto  overlooked 
while  the  wave  of  immigration  swept  west,  has  lately  been  ex- 
plored, and  has  revealed  unexpected  resources,    as  a  conse- 
quence, this  region  is  attracting  immense  capital  and  enter- 
prise.    It  is  opening  up  with  something  of  the  startling 
rapidity  that  recently  roused  such  missionary  zeal  for  the 
new  west.     In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  we  have  found  a 
new  ITorth.as  large  as  Hew  England,  opening  up  with  railroads, 
enterprise,  and  population,  as  rapidly  as  Dakota  did  five 
years  ago." 

"The  serious  problem  of  our  foreign  population  is 
also  one  that  must  of  nedessity  press  for  a  hearing  in  the 
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state,  where  one-third  of  its  people  were  born  over-seas. 
Hen  to  Taring  about  a  disintegration  of  the  solid  masses  of 
formal  and  unregenerate  foreign  'Christians,'  imbue  them 
with  spiritual  life ,  and  secure  an  assimilation  of  them  and 
us  in  a  true  catholic  unity,  is  a  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered.   'Je  have  made  the  beginning  in  receiving  Swedish  Free 
churches  into  organic  union  with  our  denomination.     Six  of 
them  have  taken  stepps  to  be  received  into  our  local  and  a 
state  conventions." 

"Home  Missions  suffer  sorely  from  the  ungodly- 
spirit  of  sectarianism.     In  the  perilous  necessity  of  the 
hour,  when  the  forses  opposing  Christianity  are  so  swift  and 
heavy,  it  is  a  crying  sin  that  sectarian  zeal  is  yet  allowed, 
in  many  quarters,  to  distract  and  destroy  Christian  effort, 
and  to  be  a  mightier  motive  to  little  souls  than  evangelical 
love.     It  is  the  scandal  of  Christianity,  that  men  are  yet 
tolerated  who  are  destroying  religion,  that  they  may  crowd 
in  a  sect.    Cannot  the  indignation  of  the  enlightened  part  of 
Christendom  in  all  denominations,  be  brought  to  frown  on  the 
small  sectarians  till  they  and  their  wicked  zeal  are  scorned 
out  of  America." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  the  next  report,  Bro 
ther  £rassie  should  be  calling  for  further  aid  from  the  old 
National  Home  Missionary  Society. 

;'It  was  the  unanimous  decision,"  he  said  in  his 
report  for  1887,  "that  we  must  enlarge  our  plans,  redouble 
our  efforts,  and  consequently  redouble  our  expenditure  of 
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money.     It  was  determined  to  increase  largely  our  own  giving, 
and  at  the  sane  time,  in  order  to  save  the  he":  horth  so  sudden- 
ly thrown  upon  us,  to  ask  the  national  Society  to  relieve  us 
for  the  present  of  that  unexpected  increase  of  our  burden.  This 
request,  the  National  Society  acceded  to,  and  cooperated 
heartily  in  the  formation  of  the  sub-district  of  northern 
Wisconsin.    Shis  was  a  wise  change,  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  it  is  now  fully  demonstrated.    The  Rev.  George  A.  Hood  was 
appointed  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  sub-district,  and 
under  Ms  enterprising  direction,  the  work  is  efficiently 
carried  on. ' 

In  1888,  Mr.  Grassie  reports  a  good  year  for  7i scon- 
sin.    He  says:     "Seven  new  churches  have  been  formed.    A  very 
important  part  of  the  work  of  our  statd  is  the  resuscitation 
of  lapsed  churches.    "<7e  ^  re  taking  hold  of  these  churches,  one 
by  one,  as  our  treasury  will  permit,  and  bringing  the  dead  to 
life.    Our  work  among  the  Scandinavians  is  growing.    Ho  class 
of  foreigners  is  more  welcome  to  T/isconsin. " 

In  1889,  he  writes:     "The  main  feature  of  our 
year's  work  has  been  our  conquest  of  Liiddle  7isconsin,  for 
it  has  been  of  the  nature  of  an  invasion  with  the  gospel.  At 
large  esrp ens e ,  we  sent  in  a  corps  ox  seven  young  earnest  mis- 
sionaries, headed  by  one  of  their  number,  Rev.  R.  L.  Cheney, 
our  General  liissionary.    Besides  the  ordinary  means,  special 
and  vigorous  measures  were  used.    Gamp  meetings  and  a  gospel 
tent  were  resorted  to.    Large  assemblies  of  people  were  gather- 
ed even  in  harvest  time.    A  great  revival  spread  through  three 
counties.    The  result  is  that  liiddle  Wisconsin  is  redeemed." 
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We  copy  from  Lir.  Grassie's  report  for  1890,  the 

following; 

"In  7i  scons in,  we  are  fast  coming  to  the  crisis  of 
the  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  state.    The  conflicting 
forces  are  in  intense  collision,  and  with  us  emphatically,  it 
is  soon  or  never.    A  principal  element  in  our  problem  is  an 
immense  foreign  population,  embracing,  of  persons  born  over- 
seas, about  half  of  our  entire  number,  while  to  a  ~:reat  extent 
the  native-born  children  are  as  foreign  as  their  parents  in 
language,  religion,  and  contact  with  the  American  people.  In 
parts  of  the  state,  the  foreigners  are  so  solidly  massed  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  permeating  influence  of  American  ideas 
and  religion.    On  the  contrary,  they  take  the  aggressive,  and 
aim  to  force  foreign  ideas  and  control  honors,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  substituting  parochial  for  the  public  schools,  and 
obstinately  forbidding  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  them, 
in  securing  the  legal  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public 
schools,  and  in  aiming  by  priestly  control  in  politics  to 
bring  city  and  state  under  the  power  of  Romish  and  other 
foreign  churches, 

"T.7e  have  also  large  tracts  of  populace  territory 
where  no  gospel  is  preahhed  at  all,  and  where  heathenism 
festers.    Of  course  the  gangrene  affects  the  whole  body 
politic.    Our  missionary  churches  are  making  their  influence 
felt  very  powerfully,    ihey  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
well  sustained  during  the  year.    An  auspicious  beginning 
has  been  made  on  our  German  population.    A  church  has  been 
formed  at  Racine,  out  of  the  remnants  of  a  Lutheran  church." 
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His  services  as  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  in  Wisconsin  covered  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.    He  died  in  office,  April  28,  1898,  aged  sixty-six 
years  and  five  months. 

Mr.  Grassie  wrote  a  good  deal  for  different  pub- 
lications, and  three  of  his  addresses  were  published: 

1.  "Why  am  I  a  Gongregationalist ?" 

2.  "Doctrinal  Greeds  as  Test  of  Church  Membership. 

3.  "The  Bible  Burned." 

Prom  the  Andover  Necrology,  for  the  year  1897-8, 
we  copy  the  following: 

"As  chaplain,  Mr*  Grassie  was  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness,  and  other  famous  bat- 
tles.   '.Thile  marching  through  the  wilderness,  he  saw  a  fel- 
low scldier  unable  to  march  longer,  gave  him  his  own  horse, 
and  walked  himself.    He  caught  cold,  which  settled  in  his 
eye,  resulting  in  its  loss." 

"Rev.  Edward  Abbott,  TJ.  D. ,  of  Cambridge,  a 
Seminary  classmate  writes:     'Thomas  Gordon  Grassie  was  my 
chum  at  Andover  in  1860-62.    We  had,  I  remember,  a  room  in 
Barlett  Hall,  on  the  upper  floor,  as  it  now  seems  to  rne; 
and  the  most  vivid  detail  of  the  interior  of  that  room  is 
Grassie,  with  his  broad  Scotch  face  and  forehead  and  his 
broader  Scotch  brogue,  sitting  before  the  open  Franklin 
stove,  bent  well  over,  poker  in  hand,  hammering  away  at 
stick  and  coals,  and  taking  metaphysics  by  the  hour.  It 
was  an  odd  assortment,  Grassie  and  the  writer.    Two  persons 
in  one  Seminary  class  could  hardly  have  been  more  unlike  than 
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we.    He  was  many  years  my  senior,  and  in  most  respects  well 
above  the  average  of  the  Seminary  standard;  but  he  treated 
my  juvenility  with  a  gentle  hand,  though  always  ready  to  set 
me  right  where  he  thought  I  was  wrong.    He  was  a  large-heart- 
ed as  well  as  a  large-bodied  man,  with  a  warm,  emotional, 
and  a  strong,  intellectual  nature;  fond  of  theology,  fond  of 
argument,  dreamy  and  yet  practical,  impulsive,  affectionate, 
full  of  enorgy,  forgetful,  assiduous  at  his  work,  visionary, 
humorous,  always  the  best  of  company,  al?/ays  ready  for  a 
'scrap',  but  always  coming  out  with  a  smiling  face,  a  good 
nature d  tone  of  voice,  and  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand,  I 
remember  that  with  his  high,  bald  forehead,  and  his  varied 
experience  with  men  and  things,  he  seemed  to  my  youthful 
imagination  almost  old  enough  to  be  my  father.    He  was 
certainly  one  of  the  geniuses  of  the  class.    He  had  the 
respect  of  all,  both  students  and  instructors.    I  think  we 
felt  that  he  rose  to  heights  and  descended  to  depths  in 
his  speculations  that  few  of  us  could  reach.     In  debate,  he 
was  a  foeman  worthy  of  Prof.  Parks  or  Prof.  Phelps'  steel. 
Nobody  could  hoodwink  him.    He  was  alert,  keen,  up  in  an 
instant  when  he  saw  his  adversary  off  his  guard,  and  ever 
generous  to  a  fallen  foe.    Since  leaving  the  Seminary,  I 
have  lost  sight  of  him,  and  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
a  long  time,  until  the  tidings  of  his  death  came  to  me  on  the 
Friday  after  Ascension  Day.     That  he  has  gone  to  be  with  the 
Lord  he  loved  and  served  and  received  the  'Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant1  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  A 
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truer  hearted,  nobler  spirited,  more  devoted  man  I  never 
knew. 1 " 

Secretary  Garter,  Mr*  Srassie's  successor,  in  his 
obituary  published  in  the  Wisconsin  Minutes,  writes: 

"There  may  have  been  something  restless  in  his 
temperament  which  led  to  frequent  changes  in  his  pastorates. 
Probably  he  was  never  so  contented  as  when  settled  down  to 
his  work  as  Eome  Missionary  Superintendent.    He  had,  to  use 
his  own  words,  an  appetancy  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  he 
gave  to  it  his  best  years  and  whole  heart.     It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  find  fit  men    and  adequate  funds,  and  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  a  great  society  running  smoothly;  nor  could  so 
positive  and  pronounced  a  man  keep  free  from  some  collisions 
and  strifes.    That  he  sometimes  made  mistakes,  his  best  friends 
readily  admit.    They  will  also  contend  that,  taken  all  in  all, 
he  was  one  of  the  very  strongest  of  the  state  superintendents. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  momentum.    He  showed  a  method  and  ac- 
curacy which  surprised  his  early  friends.    He  had  in  a  remark- 
able degree  the  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  feet,  and  of  expres- 
sing himself  in  terse,  forcible  and  eloquent  speech.    He  had 
a  talent  for  happy  characterization,  and  could  put  an  idea  into 
a  strong,  bright  expression  that  told  the  story  at  once.  He 
had  force  enough  to  resist,  and  even  to  pursue  men  who,  as  he 
thought,  had  no  right  to  be  in  the  ministry.    His  annual  re- 
ports were  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  able  documents,  and 
they  sometimes  seemed  to  move  with  the  glow  and  rhythm  of 
poetry.    He  magnified  his  office  by  the  zeal,  vigor,  and 
promptitude  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties." 
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"To  his  earlier  friends,  he  was  always  eminently 
a  good  fellow,  whom  they  called  affectionately,  'Tom.'  One 
of  his  college  classmates,  Dr.  Dennis  7orthman,  writes:  'He 
was  one  of  the  "brightest,  most  joyous,  yet  with  a  peculiar 
pathos,  most  thoroughly  and  genially  Scottish  genius  I  ever 
knew.    Every  one  of  us  classmates  loved  him.    I  do  not  remember 
him  to  have  had  an  enemy;  and  do  not  see  how  he  could.'  An- 
other, Dr.  A.  1.  Frisbie ,  of  Des  Moines,  says:     'He  had  such 
an  unwasting  fund  of  good  nature,  and  such  a  gift  at  extract- 
ing fun  from  untoward  circumstances,  that  one  readily  caught 
the  contagion  of  his  jojrous  spirit.    He  had  a  new  school 
heart,  under  the  dominion  of  an  old  school  head.'  Another, 
Dr.  3.  G-.  Cobb,  of  Florence,  Massachusetts ,  says:     'The  most 
characteristic  quality  in  him  was  warmth  and  absolute  sincer- 
ity of  his  social  nature.    In  him  the  heart  lead  the  head, 
and  when  he  set  his  affections  on  anything,  all  his  powers 
of  mind  and  body  were  devoted  to  that  thing  with  a  single- 
ness of  aim  that  made  for  success.'    Another,  Rev.  J.  7. 
Dodge,  of  Newburyport ,  Massachusetts ,  says:     'Whole  souled- 
ness  expressed  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  his 
nature.    His  Scotchiness  helped  this  impression.    His  spark- 
ling eye,  downright  manner,  his  tremendous  grip  -and  ready 
wit  emphasized  the  same  thing.'     Dr.  S.  D.  33.  Pepper,  of 
7aterville,  Maine,  his  classmate  and  brother-in-law,  sends 
this  tribute,  discriminating  and  just,  as  well  as  affection- 
ate:    'He  had  an  abounding,  vigorous,  elastic  physical  life; 
an  open,  clear,  searching  eye  to  look  upon  and  into  all  things 
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and  persons  about  him;  a  swift  and  sure  judgment  of  character 
and  characters;  a  catholic,  tender,  strong,  human  sympathy, 
which  attracted  and  held  to  him  kindred  spirits;  a  soul  which, 
itself  clear,  righteous,  earnest,  elevated,  abhorred  she  un- 
clean, unfair,  indifferent  and  base;  a  great  and  appreciative 
love  of  nature  in  all  her  forms  and  moods,  and  a  like  love  of 
good  literature.    He  was  typically  Scotch,  as  thoroughly  so 
as  his  father,  who  was  a  Scotchman  of  the  Scotchmen,  through 
and  through,  in  body  and  soul,  while  his  mother,  whom  he 
greatly  loved  and  honored,  was  as  thoroughly  a  typical  En- 
glishwoman.   He  had  the  genuine  Scotch  sentiment,  passion, 
good  fellowship,  propulsion  with  a  genuine  Scotch  sturdiness , 
virility,  determination,  downright ness ,  also  with  the  cha- 
racteristic Scotch  love  of  metaphysics.    Tno  of  us  that  had 
a  spark  of  philosophical  talent  did  not  have  it  fanned  into  a 
flame  by  his  companionship?    Some  of  us  even  yet  can  remember 
how  many  times  we  held  with  him  "debate,  high  and  long,  if  not 
deep.    He  woke  up  this  part  of  our  nature,  and  helped  us  to 
make  of  it  the  most  and  best  possible.     In  thos  college  days, 
his  exchequer  was  limited,  which  made  necessary  a  vigorous, 
unremitting  conflict  in  order  to  make  his  way  through  college 
into  professional  life.     It  was  a  fine  preparation  for  that 
wide  management  in  domestic  and  ecclesiastic  economy  which 
characterized  his  subsequent  life.    Taken  all  in  all,  one 
does  not  often  fall  in  with  one  in  whom  are  combined  such, 

so  many  and  so  great  treasures  of  mind  and  heart,  a  many 

sided,  masterful,  earnest,  noble,  much-attempting,  much- 
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achieving  man,  a  great,  fearless,  fighter  against  the  devil 

and  for  the  Lord,  and  delighting  more  inbuilding  up  the  Lord's 
kingdom  than  in  destroying  the  devil's.    As  a  man,  he  was 
just  a  hoy  developed." 

"It  is  a  fitting  that  a  man  who  has  so  wrought 
his  life  into  the  Congregational  and  Christian  life  of 
'Jisconsin,  should  have  more  than  ordinary  space  given  him 
in  the  Minutes,  and  that  future  generations  should  here  read 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.     In  the  future  of  the  state,  he 
will  be  one  of  the  historic  figures,  and  with  Peet  and 
Clary,  and  others  still  living,  he  will  hold  rank  among 
those  to  whom  Lord  Bacon  assigns  the  highest  order  ]5f 
greatness,   'The  founders  of  states  and  commonwealths.1" 
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Fifth  sketch, 

Arthur  T.  Reed 

Arthur  Tappan  Heed,  son  of  Simon  and  Llaria  (Dudley) 
Reed,  was  born  in  Austinburg,  Ohio,  Pebruary  10,  1845.  He 
had  his  preparatory  education  in  the  common  schools  and  in 
the  Grand  River  institute.    He  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1870.    He  took  a  portion  of  his  theological  course  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  but  graduated  from  Oberlin  Seminary  in 
1874. 

He  was  ordained  at  Medina,  Ohio,  October  15,  1874, 
sermon  by  Prof.  Eiram  Head,  of  Oberlin  Seminary,  and  prayer 
by  Rev.  Reuben  Hatch,  of  Chatham.    He  was  pastor  of  the  Iledina 
church  from  the  date  of  his  graduation  to  the  year  of  1880. 
October  21,  1875,  he  was  married  to  Lliss  Kate  A.  Bushnell,  of 
Oberlin. 

In  1880,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  for  a  year  was  pas- 
tor of  the  newly  organized  church  at  Cedar  Rapids.    His  home 
I.lissionary  commission  for  this  field  was  dated  February  15, 
1880.    After  a  pastorate  here  of  a  single  year,  he  returned 
to  Ohio,  and  for  four  years  located  at  Chadron.    He  then  be- 
came the  state  evangelist  for  Connecticut,  and,  beginning  in 
1886,  was  engaged  in  this  service  for  three  years.    He  then 
spent  three  years,  1889-92,  as  an  independent  evangelist 
working  in  Ohio  and  in  the  Liiddle  ./est.    After  this,  he  had 
a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  Twinsburg,  Ohio.    In  1905,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Pilgrim  and  Plymouth  churches  of  Madison, 
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Wisconsin,  and  continued  in  service  up  to  about  the  time  of 
his  death.    He  died  of  the  tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  llaroh  24,  1910,  aged  sixty- five  years,  one 
month,  and  fourteen  days. 

Dr.  Traser,  of  Ohio,  writes  of  l.Ir.  Reed  as  follows: 
"Arthur  happen  Reed  was  named  for  the  philanthrop- 
ist Christian  Few  York  merchant,  whose  name  also  went  into  the 
ancient  dormitory  for  men  at  Oberlin,  Tappen  Hall,  now  long 
since  torn  down,  but  I  believe  they  will  call  the  college 
park,  happen  Square.    Arthur  was  one  of  the  numerous  family 
of  Deacon  Reed,  of  the  Austinburg  church,  the  oldest  of  our 
Western  Reserve  churches,  organized  in  1801,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  the  church  at  Marietta,  which  was  organized 
in  1796. 

"At  Austinburg,  I  first  knew  Arthur,  as  we  were 
fellow  students  in  the  Grand  River  Institute.    Later,  of 
course,  I  knew  him  well  at  Oberlin  as  a  student,  and  better 
still  as  a  fellow  pastor.    ?or  some  time,  whenhe  was  at 

Chardon,  and  I  at  Lladison,  we  were  in  the  same  Plymouth 

Rock  Association.     In  his  work  as  evangelist,  I  knew  him 

closely.    Pie  called  himself  our  state  evangelist,  though  he 
was  entirely  independent  of  our  Ohio  Home  Missionary  Society, 
But  we  cooperated  with  him,  and  always  had  good  deal  to  do 
with  his  work.     I  was  one  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  it." 

"He  had  many  gifts  and  graces  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  evangelist  of  his  day  and  time.    For  instance,  he  was 
a  fine  elocutionist,  and  used  poems  and  other  selections  with 
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great  effort.     In  general,  he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  did 
very  effective  and  durable  work  as  an  evangelist.  Later, 
when  the  churches  ceased  to  ask  for  such  service,  he  became 
pastor  of  one  of  our  good  country  churches,  Twins burg,  and 
left  there  a  fragrant  memory.    His  wife  was  the  youngest  of 
the  Bus  line 11  sisters,  coming  out  of  one  of  the  very  smallest 
of  our  country  churches.    The  three  sisters  married  respect- 
ively, Judson  Smith,  'Tilliam  H.  Hider,  and  Arthur  I •  Heed. 
Heed  always  looked  young  and  fresh  and  vigorous.    He  was 
about  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I,  and  I  used  occasionally 
cruelly  to  throw  the  fact  to  him.     Only  a  few  weeks  or  months 
before  his  sudden  death,  he  wrote  me  a  characteristic  letter 
in  which  he  said  he  had  just  had  a  careful  examination  and 
the  doctor  had  given  him  ten  years  more,  which,  he  said, 
gives  you  eleven.    He  was  fertile  in  expedients,  lovable  in 
personality,  and  a  good  worker  for  the  kingdom." 


Sixth  sketch 
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7illiam  H«  Brooksome. 

William  Hammond  Brocksome,  son  of  Christopher  and 
Elizabeth  Broxholm,  as  the  name  was  spelled  by  his  ancestors, 
v/as  born  in  Derby,  England,  January  22,  1817.    He  was  graduated 
from  one  of  the  Ooford  Colleges,  and  was  ordained  at  Ilarket 
Rasin,  near  the  city  of  Lincoln,  England,  and  served  churches 
in  that  region  for  about  three  years. 

In  1858,  and  before  coming  to  this  country,  he  was 
married  to  Hiss  Evilana  Simpson,  of  Nottingham,  which  is  next 
door  to  Scrooby,  the  first  home  of  our  Pilgrims  Pathers.  In 
this  country,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brocksome  soon  found  their  way  to 
the  West,  and  he  was  reordained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Sau  Olaire,  Wisconsin,  in  .1860.     In  this  connection, 
he  ::ad  charges  at  YJest  Salem,  Wisconsin,  for  a  few  -  ears,  and 
for  two  years  at  Galesville. 

in  1865,  he  came  over  into  Iowa,  and,  being  still 
in  the  Llethodist  connection,  he  held  pastorates  as  follows: 
for  one  year  at  'Jresco,  for  two  years  at  Payette,  for  two 
years  at  Tipton,  and  then  for  two  years  more  at  Cresco,  fol- 
lowing this  v/ith  two  years  at  Lime  Springs.    At  this  time,  he 
seems  to  have  tired  of  the  itineracy,  and  changed  his  eccle- 
siastical relations,  accepting  a  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Lime  Springs.    Over  this  church,  he  was  installed 
in  1876,  and  was  in  service  here  for  three  years.     In  1880, 
and  a  portion  of  1881,  he  was  pastor  of  ourchurch  at  Nora 
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Springs,  but  early  in  1881,  .:e  was  called  to  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  and  v/as  making  prepa- 
ration to  move  his  family  to  that  place  when  a  more  commanding 
summons  came  to  him.    Suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  cancer  of 
the  stomach  developed,  and  he  died  at  Uora  Springs,  May  28, 
1881,  aged  sixty-four  years,  six  months,  and  four  days. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative,  it  will  he  noted 
that  Brother  Brocksome  was  in  our  Congregational  service 
scarcely  long  enough  to  he  counted.    He  was  Methodist  and 
a  Presbyterian  much  more  than  he  was  a  Congregationalist . 

I  remember,  however,  that  he  was  very  much  loved 
by  the  people  at  Nora  Springs,  and  that  the  church  prospered 
under  his  administration.    His  family  was  one  of  the  very 
early  beneficiaries  of  our  Relief  Fund,  which  v/as  then  in 
its  infancy.    He  was  a  good  and  useful  man.    77e  are  glad 
to  enroll  his  name  in  the  list  of  those  who  served  our 
churches  and  contributed  somewhat  to  the  building  of  the 
commonwealth. 


Seventh  sketch 
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Henry  77.  Parker 

Henry  TTebster  Parker,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  and  Je- 
rusha  (lord)  Parker,  was  "born  in  Danby,  New  York,  September 
7,  1822.    He  fitted  for  college  at  Utica,  ITew  York;  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1843,  and  from  Auburn  theological 
Seminary  in  1846.    He  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Cayuga  at  Aurora,  Ilay  9,  1848,  and  was  pastor  of  the  Aurora 
church  for  two  years.    From  1850  to  1852,  he  served  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Dansville.    April  20,  1852,  he 
was  married  to  lass  Ellen  Pitch,  of  Auburn.    From  1852  to 
1856,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Bedford  Congregational  Church  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn,  Hew  York.    He  then  moved  to  the  Forth 
Church  of  Hew  Bedford,  Massachusetts ,  and  was  there  until 
July  22,  1863. 

Bow,  for  a  season,  he  was  without  charge,  and 
turned  his  attention  toward  educational  work.     In  1865,  he 
came  west,  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemistry  and 
natural  science  in  Iowa  College,  and  held  the  chair  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties  concerned  for  five  years. 

In  1870,  he  was  called  to  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Massachusetts ,  located  at  Amherst  to  fill  the  chair  of 
lUental  and  Lloral  Science.    This  call  he  accepted,  and  spent 
nine  years  in  this  service.    Here  his  wife  died  December  4, 
1874,  and  here  October  30,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Susan 
llorrison  Tinkley,  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 
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In  1879,  Professor  Parker  returned  to  G-rinnell, 
and,  for  a  full  decade  was  in  the  college  as  Professor  of 
Natural  History.    Prom  1880  to  1883,  in  connection  with  his 
college  work,  he  supplied  the  church  at  Toledo,  and  all 
through  the  years  of  his  residence  in  G-rinnell,  he  had  fre- 
quent calls  to  supply  pastorless  churches  in  the  vicinity. 

For  years,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  growing  deaf- 
ness, which  at  last  became  so  pronounced  that  he  was  obliged 
to  give  up  his  college  work.    Leaving  G-rinnell  in  1889,  he 
returned  to  his  native  state,  making  his  residence  in  or 
about  I'ew  York  City.    For  a  time,  his  home  was  at  Yonkers. 

In  his  enforced  retirement,  _?rof.  Parker  spent  a 
part  of  his  time  in  literary  work.    As    early  as  1840,  he  had 
published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  and  another  in  186E.  In 
1891,  appeared  his  first  book  of  considerable  size,  on  "The 
Spirit  of  Beauty,"  and  then,  in  1896,  he  published  his 
"Agnostic  Gospel,"  and  in  1901,  in  a  volume  of  a  few  pages, 
he  brought  forth  evidence  to  show  how  Marcus  '.Thitman  saved 
Oregon  to  the  United  States.     Of  his  life  and  character 
Prof.  Ilacy  writes: 

"When  the  He v.  H.        Parker  entered  the  faculty  of 
Iowa  College  in  1864,  a  small  number  of  professors  were  teach- 
ing a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  to  him  were  assigned  class- 
es in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botony,  ^ology,  I.iineralogy ,  and 
indeed  all  the  natural  sciences  then  taught .    He  even  gave  a 
course  in  Domestic  Science.    Instruction  was  then  almost  en- 
tirely by  means  of  text  books  and  recitation,  though  in  Che- 
mistry and  Physics,  there  were  occasional  lectures,  with 
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demonstrations • 

"Professor  Parker  was  gifted  with  a  lively  Wit,  as 
well  as  with  the  more  subtle  quality  of  humor,  and  the 
classroom  hour  was  often  enlivened  by  illustrations  of  his 
talent.    It  is  remembered  that  being  asked  why  the  name 
'cat'  was  given  to  the  family  of  animals  which  included  the 
lion.    His  reply  was:     "There  is  more  cat  in  a  lion,  than 
there  is  lion  in  a  cat;  the  lion  is  bigger,  and  will  hold 
more." 

"In  introducing  the  subject  of  Physiology  to  his 
class,  he  stated  that  the  human  body  was  composed  of  about 
five  pails  of  water,  to  which  was  added  a  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, calcium,  and  a  few  other  minerals.    His  fresh  and  ori- 
ginal observations  were  apt  to  stick  in  the  memory.  Some- 
times, however,  a  witticism  took  the  form  of  sarcasm  and 
cut  to  the  qiiick." 

"The  old  college  museum,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  tornado  and  the  resulting  fire  in  1882  was  the  creation 
of  Professor  Parker.    To  it  he  ga¥e  many  years  of  patient 
laoor,  and  to  its  enrichment,  I/Irs.  Parker  contributed  her 
own  large  and  choice  collection  of  shells." 

"Having  been  away  from  Qrinnell  for  several  years, 
Professor  Parker  was  called  back  to  the  chair  of  Tfatural 
History,  and  began  the  organization  of  the  later  muse/iim.  But 
he  was  far  from  being  only  a  naturalist  and  a  teacher.  He 
was  an  interesting  preacher,  the  author  of  one  or  more  volumes 
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of  poems  which  were  much  admired,  an  amateur  in  painting  as 
well  as  in  letters,  and  a  sparkling  lecturer.    Pres.  llagoun 
said  of  him,   'I  know  no  man  who  does  so  spiritualize  science.' 
It  was  the  day  of  scientific  upheaval,  and  he  lead  his  audiences 
humorously  along  the  newer  paths  of  Development  and  Evolution. 
Iho  that  heard  it  has  ever  forgotten  that  amusing,  though 
strictly  scientific  address  given  in  the  Old  G-rinnell  church 
on  'Llonads,  Llonkeys,  Lien'? 

"Eis  social  qualities  were  unusual,    "but  above  all 
other  attractions  of  his  most  attractive  home  was  the  person- 
ality of  the  accomplished  and  "beautiful  woman  who  presided 
there.    She  too  was  a  writer,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  and  skilled 
in  the  production  of  wholesome  literature  for  children.  How 
sad  and  most  untimely  deathwhile  she  was  yet  young  brought 
to  an  end  a  promising  literary  career.    How  much  these  two 
talented  members  of  the  college  circle  contributed  to  the  grace 
and  charm  of  the  life  of  the  early  years  in  Grinnell ,  there 
are  now  few  to  remember.    No  special  college  occasion  was  ever 

complete  without  some  lines  of  Professor  Parker's  scintil- 
lating, apt  verse,  with  local  coloring;  and  no  distinguished 
visitor  but  must  sit  at  his  table  and  feel  the  warmth  and 
sweetness  of  Mrs.  Parker's  smile.    No  social  event  in  the 
student  life  was  more  highly  prized  as  privilege  and  pleasure 
than  the  annual  party  in  Professor  Parker's  home,  where  among 
books,  pictures,  music,  and  artistic  natural  objects,  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  Iowa  prairies  were  made  by  the  grace- 
ful hostess  to  feel  that  all  of  her  possessions  and  her  own 
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gracious  gifts  as  well  were  at  their  command  and  for  their 
enjoyment." 

"Simple  and  plain  were  the  publico  buildings  and 
dwellings  of  these  early  days.    Professor  Parker  made  a 
serious  and  persistent  attack  upon  the  architecture  of  the 
town.    His  artistic  eye  demanded  more  consideration  for 
man's  natural  and  cultivated  love  of  beauty,  and  he  strove 
to  teach  the  people  in  practical  ways  to  seek  for  beauty  in 
their  surroundings,  to  build  in  graceful  forms,  to  use  the 
harmonious  colors  of  natural  woods  in  their  interiors,  and 
to  follow  nature's  leading." 

"With  all  his  varied  and  admirable  endowments, 
Dr.  Parker  was  essentially  a  controversionalist .    Pie  delight 
ed  to  set  forth  in  a  neat  literary  way  or  even  with  cutting 
sarcasm,  the  weakness  of  an  adversary.    Science  was  then 
fighting  its  way  into  the  universities  against  the  protests 
and  the  active  resistance  of  the    teachers  of  the  classics, 
and  here  was  an  eager  and  well  equipped  champion  of  the 
cause.    In  the  classroom,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  public 
press,  he  persistently  demanded  a  place  in  the  sun  for  the 
new  culture  of  science.    Certain  of  the  students,  offended 
by  his  satire,  sought  revenge  through  criticism  of  his  argu- 
ments in  public  address,  or  in  the  newspapers.     One  of  these 
scathing  attacks  upon  an  unnamed  teacher  of  the  new  science 
went  astray,  as,  published  in  the  Davenport  Gazette,  it  was 
understood  to  strike  at  a  professor  in  the  State  University, 
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who  promptly  responded  ina  spirited  reply  over  his  own 
signature,  while  the  student  had  used  an  assumed  name,  ihe 
affair  created  muoh  amusement  in  educational  circles,  and  a 
controversy  "begun  in  anger  ended  in  sport. 

"After  serving  the  college  until  1889,  Professor 
Parker  resigned  his  position,  and  returned  to  the  East,  that 
he  might  be  near  his  elder  son,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Hew 
York  City.    The  preceded  his  father  to  the  spirit  land, 
and  the  last  years  of  the  stricken  old  professor  were  deep- 
ly shadowed  with  loneliness  and  sorrow." 
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Eighth  sketch 

Charles  EU  Lclntosh 

Charles  Henry  I.lclntosh,  son  of  'Jhomas  and  Mary 
(.Randall)  Mcintosh,  was  born  in  Oswega,  New  York,  April  4, 
1852.    Ee  was  educated  in  Canada;  "began  his  pastoral  work  in 
Anita,  Iowa,  in  June  of  1880,  where  he  was  ordained  "by  coun- 
cil, July  16th,  of  the  same  year,  and  the  27th  of  the  same 
month  was  married  to  Emma  L.  3rainerd  of  Exira. 

In  Llarch  of  1882,  he  resigned  at  Anita,  and  accept- 
ed a  call  to  York,  Nebraska,  where  he  remained  in  service  un- 
til July  of  1884.    He  then  moved  to  Wisconsin,  and  from  Octo- 
ber 1,  1884  to  December  of  1885,  he  was  pastor  at  ITeceflah; 
and  from  December  of  1885  to  January  of  1888,  at  Kenasha. 
In  1888-9,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  as  a  lecturer  in  the  northern  states. 

Te  next  find  him  in  Plantsville,  Connecticut,  where 
he  was  in  service  as  pastor  from  October  of  1890  to  January 
of  1892.    3ut  he  was  not  at  home  in  Hew  England.    Ee  belonged 
to  the  Lliddle  'Test.    Ee  returned  to    isconsin,  and  spent  a 
year  at  Windsor.    Then,  for  six  years,  from  January  of  1895 
to  October  of  1901,  he  was  at  River  Falls,  and  from  October 
of  1901  to  September  of  1902,  he  was  at  Washburn.    Ee  then 
moved  over  into  Minnesota,  and  supplied  for  a  year,  1903-4, 
at  Zumbrota;  and  at  Worthington  from  June  of  1904  to  November 
of  1905.    Again,  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  began  a  pastor- 
ate at  Plymouth.    This  service  was  soon  finished,  being  cut 
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short  by  his  death,  which  occurred  November  28,  1906.    He  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-four 
days. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  "brother  moved  about  a 
good  deal.    His  pastorates,  for  the  most  part,  were  short,  the 
longest  being  only  six  years.     But  he  did  with  his  might  what 
his  hands  found  to  do,  all  the  time  and  everywhere.    He  built 
churches  at  York,  Nebraska,  and  at  Kecedah  and  TTashburn,  Wis- 
consin, and  he  secured  a  parsonage  and  started  a  church 
building  at  Plymouth. 

Father  G.  G.  Rice,  of  Council  Bluffs,  writes  of 
Mr.  llclntosh  as  follows: 

"He  clerked  in  Harkness'  Brothers  store  for  about 
three  years.    He  was  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  the  I.Iethodist 
church,  and  they  set  him  to  preaching.    77hen  the  Council  Bluffs 
Association  met  here  in  1880,  he  presented  his  credentials  and 
was  received  into  the  association,  saying  that  he  thought  he 
would  be  more  at  home  and  do  better  work  as  a  Congregationalist . 
He  never  had  any  special  training  for  the  ministry;  his  school 
attendance  was  limited  and  completed  at  an  early  age.  His 
real  preparation  for  the  ministry  was  made  while  clerking. 
He  was  fluent,  self-confident,  and  enthusiastic,  also  an  in- 
dustrious worker.    With  his  limited  education,  he  could 
hardly  hold  a  long  pastorate." 

Sec'y  K.  VI.  Carter,  of  Wisconsin,  adds  this  testi- 
mony: 

"He  was  earnest,  enthusiastic,  versatile,  faithful, 
sympathetic,  loving  and  useful." 
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Hinth  sketch 

Phelps  R.  Adams 

This  brother,  under  date  of  January  13,  1915, 
writes  from  Bonny  Doon,  California,  as  follows: 

"At  your  request,  I  will  give  you  a  brief  sketch 
of  my  life.    My  full  name  is  Phelps  Hichard  Adams.     I  was 
born  June  4,  1844,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Galesburg.    My  father's  name  was  James  Adams, 
and  his  place  of  birth  was  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  planter,  and  on  account  of  his  disgust  for 
slavery,  he  removed  to  the  free  state  of  Illinois.    My  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  l.liller.     She  was  born  near  the  place  of 
father's  birth.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Baptist  clergyman. 
My  mother  died  when  I  was  three  years  of  age.     I  obtained 
my  education  at  Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois.     I  was 
there  from  1863  to  1866,  inclusive,  except  six  months,  during 
which  I  served  the  united  States  Government  in  the  lar  of  the 
Slaveholders  '  Rebellion. 

I  was  married  September  13,  1866,  to  Miss  Agnes  M. 
Hommon,  of  Altona,  Illinois,  and  spent  four  years  in  farming 
in  the  summer  and  teaching  school  in  the  winter.     In  February 
of  1870,  I  united  with  the  United  Brethren  church,  and  re- 
ceived a  local  license  to  preach.     I  also  commenced  at  that 
time  a  three  years'  course  of  study  in  theology,  similiar  to 
the  method  adopted  by  the  Methodist  church  at  that  time.  I 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  Clarke  county,  Illinois,  in 
September  of  1874. 
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"I  continued  in  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  until 
1879,  when  my  failing  health  compelled  me  to  quit .     vJe  moved 
to  Iowa  in  September  of  1879,  where  I  spent  two  years  on  a 
farm  in  Adair  county,  near  Greenfield,  the  county  seat.  Prom 
there,  in  1880,  I  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  of  Fontanelle ,  and  remained  there  two  years 
when  my  health  again  failed,  and  I  was  compelled  to  seek  a 
change  of  climate.    We  moved  to  the  state  of  California  in 
October  of  1883,  locating  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  we  remained  for 
three  years.     In  1887,  I  purchased  a  farm  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
fountains,  at  Bonny  Doon,  where  I  entirely  recovered  my  health. 
He  have  lived  here  ever  since,  excepting  six  years  which  we 
spent  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  we  "built  and  occupied  a  house  on 
Caledonia  Street,  which  we  still  own." 

"In  1890,  when  the  farmer's  movement,  called  the 
Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  was  first  organized  in  the 
county,  I  "became  a  member,  and  about  a  year  afterwards,  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  lecturer.     In  the  interest  of 
the  society,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  for  two  years,  when  I  was 
nominated  by  the  People's  Party  and  endorsed  by  the  Democratic 
party,  for  assemblyman  in  the  legislature.     I  entered  the 
campaign  without  hope  or  prospect  of  election,  but  looked  upon 
it  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  educate  the  people.  However, 
I  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  84  votes,  in  a  county  that  us- 
ually polled  a  majority  of  about  500  Republican  votes.  I 
went  to  Sacramento,  and  served  my  term  as  faithfully  as  I 
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knew  how,  returning  home  a  much  wiser  man,  especially  as  to 
how  legislative  work  was  aonomplishecL.    Te  still  live  in 
these  beautiful  mountains,  where  I  expect  to  remain  until 
called  to  go  hence  to  be  no  more  on  the  earth." 

I  was  so  little  acquainted  with  Brother  Adams, 
that  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  make  any  comments  upon  his 
life  and  character.     I  remember  to  have  seen  him  once  or 
twice  just  after  I  came  into  the  superintendency  of  Eome 
Missions,  and  that  is  all. 


Tenth  sketch 
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Benjamin  St.  John 

Benjamin  St.  John,  son  of  Isaao  and  Rhoda  St.  John, 
was  horn  in  Walton,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  December  10, 
1848.    In  giving  some  account  of  himself,  he  writes: 

"We  lived  on  a  farm  until  I  was  about  eight  years 
of  age,  when  we  moved  to  the  village,  where  I  attended  an 
academy  for  a  few  terms.     In  the  spring  of  1858,  tie  went  to 
Iowa,  living  of  the  prairies  of  Howard  county,  two  miles  from 
the  nearest  neighbor,  and  eighty  miles  from  the  railroad,  Mc- 
Gregor being  our  nearest  market  town.    Mere  I  remained  until 
I  was  a  little  past  twenty-one,  getting  a  few  months  of 
schooling  in  the  winter,  and  from  the  time  I  was  fourteen 
doing  a  man's  work  on  the  farm  in  the  summer. 

"I.Iy  father  and  mother  were  charter  members  of  the 
little  church,  numbering  thirteen,  organized  in  Saratoga, 
Howard  county,  in  the  fall  of  1858.    For  years  they  had  no 
regular  preaching,  but  kept  up  the  Sunday  School  and  church 
services  without  a  break.    I'he  deacons  and  other  members  read 
sermons  in  turn.    Later,  the  church  was  moved  to  a  school 
house  in  Jamestown,  and  afterward  to  iiiceville ,  where  a  build- 
ing was  erected,  and  a  regular  minister  secured.     I  speak  of 
this  because  I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  that  little 
church  and  the  godly  life  and  example  of  my  parents  were  large> 
ly  responsible  for  my  coming  into  the  Christian  life.     I  was 
converted  in  a  l.Iethodist  revival  meeting  held  in  our  church  in 
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the  spring  of  1870,  and  soon  after  felt  a  definite  call  to. 
prepare  myself  for  the  ministry,  one  of  the  factors  in  that 
determination  "being  the  knowledge,  first  learned  at  that  time, 
that  my  mother's  desire  and  prayer  for  me  as  a  child  had  been 
that  I  might  "become  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"With  that  end  in  view,  I  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  Iowa  College  in  the  fall  term  of  1870,  gradu- 
ating from  the  classical  course  of  the  college  of  1876.  I 
have  always  felt  that  I  was  handicapped  as  a  student  "by  en- 
tering school  after  I  was  twenty-one,  and  by  the  further  fact 
that  I  had  to  pay  my  way  "by  working  while  in  college,  taking 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  spent  in  study.     I  was  ©-specially 
interested  in  public  speaking,  and  took  part  in  three  oratori- 
cal contests,  gaining  first  place  once,  and  represented  the 
college  at  a  contest  held  in  Des  I.Ioines,  where  I  won  second 
place ." 

"After  graduating,  I  spent  a  year  teaching  school 
and  working  on  the  farm,  entering  Yale  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  fall  of  1877,  and  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
While  attending  the  Seminary,  I  preached  for  two  years  in  a 
chapel  five  miles  from  New  Haven,  where  I  got  valuable  ex- 
perience and  money  enough,  with  such  aid  as  the  Seminary  and 
Education  Society  gave,  to  finish  my  course  without  aebt.  In 
Kay,  the  27th,  1880,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Louise  Upson,  of 
Kensington,  Connecticut,  and  immediately  after  the  wedding, 
we  started  for  Iowa,  where  I  had  decided  to  enter  Eome  Mis- 
sionary work.    My  first  pastorate  was  at  Sldon,  where  I  was 
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ordained  December  8,  1880 j" 

At  the  dedication  of  the  church  building,  which  was 
on  the  same  day  as  the  ordination,  Dr.  G.  F.  Ilagoun,  of  Iowa 
College,  preached  the  sermon,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Snowden  led  in 
$he  raising  of  the  money,  and  there  were  present  besides,  as 
Mr.  St.  John  says,  "A.  W.  Archibald,  of  Ottumwa,  Rev.  H.  E. 
Dwight  of  Fairfield,  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Adams.     I  cannot  tell 
who  took  the  other  parts.     I  remember  that  it  was  a  cold  day, 
and  that  we  were  disappointed  in  the  number  that  attended  the 
evening  service,  and  had  a  hard  time  to  raise  the  money  need- 
ed to  dedicate  the  church. 

"I  went  to  Eldon  because  there  was  no  resident 
minister  there,  and  only  an  occasional  service  in  the  small 
1.1.  E.  Church.    The  church  was  largely  made  up  of  railroad 
men  and  their  families,  among  whom  were  jealousies,  which 
made  united  effort  difficult.    Sut  we  did  have  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  often  filled  the  seats  on  one  side  of 
the  church,  and  there  was  considerable  growth  in  the  mem- 
bership . " 

From  Eldon,  Mr.  St.  John  reports  in  Congregational 
Iowa  fro  May  ,  1883,  as  follows: 

"Several  hopeful  conversions  resulted  from  special 
meetings  held  in  January,  and  five  have  united  with  the  church 
on  profession  of  their  faith.    One  or  two  more  will  unite 
with  us  at  our  next  communion.    The  conversions  were  mostly 
among  the  young  people  of  the  Sunday  School.    We  recognize 
more  and  more  that  the  future  success  of  this  church  must 
depend  largely  on  the  work  done  among  the  children  and 
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and  young  people." 

Speaking  of  iiis  closing  his  wort  at  Eldon,  Mr.  St. 
John  says:  "I  left  there  after  three  years  because  I  thought 
some  one  else  could  do  as  well  or  better  than  myself,  and  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  do  pioneer  work." 

Through  a  college  classmate  residing  at  Britt ,  Mr. 
St.  John  was  prevailed  upon  to  take  charge  of  that  field.  His 
commission  for  Britt  was  dated  September  1,  1883.    He  was  on 
the  field  only  a  year.    He  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  the 
work  there.    It  was  pioneer  enough  in  character,  but  it  had 
no  marked  features.     "I  found,"  he  said,  that  there  was  a 
Union  Sunday  School  and  another  preaching  service.     It  was 
hard  for  me  to  see  the  need  of  two  ministers  dividing  the 
work  on  such  a  field,  so,  when  the  call  came  from  North  Des 
I.Ioines  to  a  large  and  lively  Sunday  School  in  a  part  of  the 
city  not  then  overchurched,  I  felt  drawn  to  it,  and  began 
in  that  field  in  the  fall  of  1884. 

"After  six  months  service  with  the  Sunday  School, 
we  organized  a  church  with  twnnty  members.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  r.'orth  Park  Church  of  Des  ^oines." 

Commenting  further  on  the  conditions  in  Des  Lloines, 
he  writes:     "I  found  the  enterprise  in  the  process  of  organi- 
zation, a  Sabbath  School  manned  in  large  part  by  teachers  and 
officers  from  Plymouth  Church,  but  no  complete  organization, 
no  regular  congregation  or  preaching,  except  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  School.     Gradually,  teachers  and  officers 
from  outside  have  dropped  off,  transient  scholars  have  left 
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for  their  own  schools,  so  that,  with  one  exception,  cur  teach- 
ers and  officers  and  most  of  the  scholars  are  identified  with 
us.    In  addition  to  these  withdrawals,  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  had  to  cone,  we  have  seen  two  schools  and  churches 
established  in  our  territory,  which  have  had  their  effect  on 
our  services.    In  spite  of  these  things,  we  have  grown  in  a 
way  that  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  the  day  of  self-support  will 
be  reached  before  long.    As  to  the  new  church,  that  moves  on 
toward  completion.     On  a  recent  Sabbath  morning,  with  an 
audience  of  eighty-five,  including  women  and  children,  we 
raised  additional  subscriptions  amounting  to  $415.     It  meant 
self-sacrifice,  and  many  a  cheerful  denial  of  some  luxuries, 
and  even  necessities,  to  do  that,  but  it  has  done  us  all 
good,  given  us  a  larger  confidence  in  our  abilities,  and  in- 
spired the  belief  that  we  shall  succeed.    This,  with  what 
Plymouth  Church  has  lately  raised,  will  go  far  toward  finishing 
and  furnishing  the  church." 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  there  is,  in  — 
Congregational  Iowa,  a  report  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
church  building,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  people  of  North  Park  dedicated  their  new  church 
September  16th,  holding  services  preparatory  for  three  days 
preceding.    There  were  addresses  by  Dr.  Magoun  on  "A  Congre- 
gational Church;"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Kinzer,  on  "The  Purpose  of  a 
Church;"  and  hy  Sec'y  Towle,  on  "The  Church  and  Sunday  School." 
On  Sunday  morning,  Sec'y  Douglass  preached,  calling  attention 
to  the  sacrifices  that  were  always  required  in  building  church- 
es.   The  dedicatory  sermon  proper  was  by  Dr.  Frisbie.  The 
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prayer  of  dedication  was  offered  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Kinzer.  Secy 
Douglass  managed  the  finances,  securing  pledges  for  over  :;900 
in  a  short  time.    This  enterprise  is  an  important  step  in  the 
history  of  this  growing  organization.    The  building  itself  is 
a  model  of  convenience  and  taste.    The  total  cost  of  the 
building  was  ;j8222,  the  lot  costing  g600. 

"In  his  sermon,  Dr.  ?risbie  said:     'It  is  my  pri- 
vilege to  congratulate  you,  Brother  St.  John,  and  you,  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  North  Pafck  Church,  on  the  completion  of 
this  house  of  the  Lord.    You  have  passed  out  of  the  tabernacle 
stage.    You  have  left  the  modest  chapel  in  which  you  organized 
in  1884,  for  this  more  commodious  and  convenient  temple.  This 
is  to  be  your  home.    Here  on  this  choice  location,  in  this 
prosperous  part  of  our  city,  you  r.ave  set  up  your  altar  of 
instruction  and  sacrifice.    I  know  you  have  not  undergone  all 
the  labor  or  been  at  the  expense  represented  by  these  walls, 
out  of  any  denominational  rivalry.    '.Then  the  movement  to 
build  a  chapel  in  North  Des  Moines  began  in  Plymouth  Church, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  house  of  worship  north 
of  school  street.    It  was  a  movement  to  occupy  a  part  of  the 
city  whichwas  growing,  but  in  which,  as  it  grew,  there  was  a 
grievous  lack  of  religious  instruction.    A  lot  was  bought 
in  June  of  1883.    The  founding  of  the  '.Yestminister  church  be- 
gan just  after  this  movement,  and  their  building  was  completed 
a  little  before  our  chapel  was  ready  for  use,  but  there  was  a 
wide  stretch  of  territory  between  the  two,  and  plenty  of  room 
and  material  for  both.    Now  there  is  still  more  room,  and  more 
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material.    There  is  no  reason  why  every  church  north  of 
School  itreet  should  not  he  well  sustained  even  now,  and 
still  "better  as  the  years  go  by. 

"'In  the  name  of  Plymouth  Church,  which  has  wrought 
with  you  and  for  you  with  loving  interest  from  the  start ,  I 
congratulate  you.    Llothers  are  always  proud  of  the  advancement 
of  their  children.    Plymouth  is  proud  and  glad  of  your  ad- 
vance to  a  stage,  which,  as  we  believe,  assures  success.1" 

While  pastor  at  ITorth  Park  Church,  in  Llay  of  1887, 
Mr. St. John  had  the  honor  of  preaching  the  sermon  before  the 
General  Association.    Thile  here,  also,  he  was  for  five  years 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Home  Ilissionary 
Society;  and  while  here,  in  1891,  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  International  Conference,  held  in  London,  and  at  that 
time,  he  took  a  short  trip  to  the  Continent,  visiting  Hol- 
land, Germany,  Switzerland,  Trance,  and  Belgium.    During  the 
thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  his  ministry  in  North  Park,  the 
church  feceived  152  on  confession,  and  157  by  letter,  and  had, 
when  he  left  a  membership  of  198.     "Those,"  he  says,  "were 
busy  years,  and  on  the  whole  very  happy  ones,  and  we  had  a 
good  measure  of  prosperity. 

In  1898,  LIr.  St.  John  became  the  General  Missionary 
of  the  Home  ilissionary  Society,  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
one  and  a  half  years.    He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Fayette, 
where  he  remained  five  years.     In  1901,  he  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Association.    Here  is  a  picture  of  Ur.  St.  John 
as  he  appeared  on  that  occasion. 
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The  October  issue  of  the  paper  gives  us  a  picture 
of  the  new  8-room  parsonage  at  Payette. 

"We  rejoice  with  the  church  and  pastor  St.  John 
and  his  family  on  their  good  fortune.    Via  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  every  pastor's  family  will  be  as  well  provided  for. 
T7e  happen  to  know  that  our  pastors  suffer  untold  grief  and 
much  expense  by  being  driven  from  pillar  to  post  in  our 
parsonageless  parishes.    Let  every  church  in  Iowa  begin  at 
once  to  provide  a  home  for  its  pastor.'1 

In  November  of  1902,  Congregational  Iowa  reports: 
"Rev.  B.  St.  John  has  entered  on  his  fourth  year 
with  this  church,  sixty-one  having  been  received  into  mem- 
bership in  the  three  years'  service.    A  Bible  Class  meets 
on  I.I0nday  evenings,  to  study  the  f oreshadowings  of  the  Christ." 
In  December,  again,  Congregational  Iowa  writes: 
"Pastor  St.  John,  the  beloved  of  our  Iowa  churches, 
had  has  Dr.  Henry  Tuttle,  of  I.Ianchester ,  as  a  helper  for  two 
weeks.     Interested  audiences  and  an  edified  and  quickened 
church  were  inevitable  from  such  sermons  as  Dr.  Tuttle  gave 
them,  and  a  number  of  additions  to  church  membership  will 
follow." 

For  a  number  of  years,  LIr.  St.  John  was  troubled 
with  an  irritation  in  his  throat.    The  malady  was  increasing 
from  year  to  year.     This,  with  the  solicitation  of  friends 
on  the  Coast,  turned  his  thoughts  and  eyes,  and  at  last  his 
footsteps  towards  this  winterless  region,  where  one  suffers 
witha  cold  more  than  anywhere  wise  on  the  continent ,  until 
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he  gets  acclimated,    le  can  get  used  to  almost  anything. 

So,  in  1904,  he  resigned,  and  moved  to  California, 
and  accepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Benicia.  Congregational 
Iowa,  that  is  to  say,  Dr.  Frisbie  in  Congregational  Iowa, 
f March,  1906)  followed  him  to  his  Western  home  with  these 
words  of  remembrance  and  blessing: 

"Our  brother,  Rev.  B.  St.  John,  fled  to  Califor- 
nia a  year  ago  to  rid  himself  of  physical  infirmities.  He 
finds  the  particular  improvement  he  needs,  refreshed  him- 
self with  Congregational  Iowa,  rejoices  over  good  notes  of 
revival  here,  and  proceeds  to  speak  of  conditions  in  the 
climatic  state.    He  finds  the  saloon  running  night  and  day, 
all  the  time  every  day — a  mighty  corruptor,  of  course.  He 
is  grieved  to  find  Sunday  the  great  recreation  day.    On  a 
recent  Sunday,  a  crowd  gathered  in  a  San  Francisco  park  to 
give  a  benefit  for  the  families  of  some  firemen,  who  lost 
their  lives  lately  in  a  fire.    The  object,  worthy;  but  the 
entertainments  were  boxing,  sword-play  and  baseball,  and  he 
says,  'These  are  mild  sports  in  comparison  with  some  that 
are  common  in  every  large  town.1     But  he  finds  and  is  en- 
couraged by  some  genuine  Christians,  who  are  strong,  and 
stand  loyally  for  Christ  and  the  Church.    Brother  St.  John 
is  at  Benicia,  where  he  has  enjoyed  the  year  and  has  hopes 

of  increasing  good.    77e  wish  for  him  the  best  things  such 

things  as  he  deserves.1' 

Writing  back  to  Iowa  soon  after  his  tenth  anniver- 
sary with  the  Benicia  church,  which  occurred  "December  6, 
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1914,  he  said: 

"Since  coming  to  California,  I  have  been  scribe 
of  the  State  Association  at  one  session,  a  member  for  theee 
years  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Northern  California 
Conference,  and  one  of  its  Executive  Committee,  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Proportionate  Benevolence,  for  the 
same  year." 

Reviewing  his  ministry  as  a  whole,  he  wrote: 

"It  is  a  cause  for  much  gratitude  that  while  I  have 
never  been  a  remarkably  rugged  man,  I  have  been  out  of  my 
pulpit  only  three  of  four  times  in  thirty-five  years  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.    Our  home  life,  if  not  ideal,  has  been  a 
very  happy  one.    2wo  sons  have  been  born  to  us,  one  dying 
a  few  hours  after  birth,  the  other  now  grown  to  manhood,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  University,  now  a  civil  engineer." 

"In  thinking  ovefc  the  years  of  my  ministry,  I  am 
conscious  of  many  changes,  both  in  theology  and  in  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  the  church.    77ithin  thirjfy-five  years,  the 
old  theology  has  practically  ceased  to  be  taught  in  our  own 
theological  seminaries,  and  new  ways  of  looking  at  truth 
have  come  in." 

"In  my  own  attitude  toward  these  changes,  I  count 
myself  a  progressive  conservative,  welcoming  all  new  truth 
that  seems  to  be  truth,  holding  steadfastly  to  those  things 
that  abide.    Lly  faith  in  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Bible, 
as  the  record  of  God''s  dealings  with  men,  v/ere  never  so 
strong  as  now.     I  believe  in  salvation  for  individuals,  and 
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in  an  ever  deepening  widening  faith,  that  the  gospel  has  to 
do  with  society,  with  men  as  well  as  with  man.  "Christianity 
for  every  life,  and  for  all  of  life'  seems  to  me  a  good  motto 
for  the  modern  church. 

"In  spite  of  the  present  war,  so  cruel,  so  un- 
called-for, I  believe  in  the  on-going  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  and  of  its  final  victory  over  militarism,  greed, 
intemperance,  licentiousness,  and  all  other  kinds  of  self- 
ishness.   As  for  the  future,  I  hope  for  a  few  more  years  of 
quiet  service  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  rest,  and  "beyond  the 
open  door,  a  "better  Heaven  than  the  one  already  begun  on 
earth,  a  better  home  in  a  home  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
in  the  Heavens." 

Brother  3t.  John  does  not  tell  the  full  story  of 
his  life  and  service  in  Iowa  and  California.    Te  have  always 
considered  him  as  an  Iowa  product,  preeminently,  although 
born  in  the  state  of  Kew  York.    He  was  brought  up  in  Iowa, 
got  the  best  part  of  his  education  here,  and  gave  us  twenty- 
four  years  of  pastoral  and  missionary  service.    Then  he  was 
still  a  young  man,  we  began  to  call  him  our  'Old  Reliable, ' 
so  faithful  was  he  to  every  trust  committed  to  his  care. 
Then  Dr.  Prisbie  wanted  a  man  to  develop  the  North  Park 
field,  he  sent  for  St.  John.    As  the  years  went  by,  we 
piled  upon  him  a  great  amount  of  clerical  and  committee  work, 
because  we  knew  he  would  attend  to  it.    He  was  the  Scribe 
at  all  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  gatherings.    He  was  pretty 
certain  to  be  the  registrar  of  the  association  to  which  he 
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belonged.    '.Then  he  cane  into  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society,  of  course  we  laid  upon  him 
the  "burden  of  keeping  our  records,  and  we  charged  him  with 
the  financial  responsibility  of  Congregational  Iowa. 

In  his  parish  work,  also,  he  attended  carefully  to 
the  details  of  every  department,    he  looked  after  the  fi- 
nances, the  benevolences,  the  Sunday  School,  and  everything. 
Moreover,  he  was  always  an  acceptable  preacher,  and  every 
where  welcomed  in  his  parish  as  a  respected  and  beloved 
pastor.    The  only  fault  we  ever  found  with  Brother  St.  John 
was  that  he  did  not  stay  with  us  to  the  end  of  his  days. 
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Eleventh  sketch 

Richard  H.  Thomas 

Here  is  another  brother  who  was  dropped  by  the 
wayside  before  he  reached  the  end  of  his  journey.    TJhen  and 
where  he  was  born,  and  what  his  preparation  for  the  ministry 
was,  I  do  not  know.    I  have  the  impression  fchat  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  "Brittanica  which  rules  tke  wave"  excepting  when 
the  German  submarine  is  in  action. 

He  was  ordained  October  14,  1879,  at  Riley,  Illinois. 
In  1880,  he  was  located  at  I.Iarengo,  and  in  1881,  came  over 
into  Iowa,  beginning  December  1st  of  that  year  a  pastorate  of 
four  years  at  Reinbeck  and  Lincoln  a  country  parish.     In  June 
of  1884,  Congregational  Iowa  has  this  record:     "Llay  4th, 
eleven  united  with  the  church  by  profession."    In  December 
of  the  same  year,  we  find  the  following:     "Pastor  R.  H. 
Thomas  enters  upon  his  fourth  year  with  this  people.  Ee 
resigned  and  though  to  leave,  but  his  people  would  not  let 
him  go." 

In  Llay  of  1885,  the  following  appeared:     "For  a 
number  of  years,  a  small  troublesome  debt  rested  upon  this 
church.    After  consulting  one  or  two  officers  of  the  church, 
pastor  Thomas  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  lift  the  bur- 
den.   The  object  of  his  visit  being  almost  entirely  unknown, 
Sec'y  Douglass  appeared  before  the  people  April  ISth.  Three 
hundred  dollars  was  t::e  amount  asked  ifff  the  congregation. 
The  subscription  footed  up  v325. 
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The  final  farewell  is  reported  in  the  October  issue 
of  Congregational  Iowa,  as  follows: 

"At  the  Congregational  church,  on  Sabbath,  August 
30,  1885,  the  resignation  of  B«  H«  Thomas  was  presented,  read, 
and  accepted.    Mr.  Thomas  has  been  pastor  of  this  church 
four  years,  and  during  this  time  has  made  himself  exceedingly 
popular,  and  has  won  many  firm  friends  among  his  congregation, 
who  sincerely  regret  his  departure  for  other  fields  of  labor. 
During  the  pastorate,  there  have  been  added  to  the  church, 
nearly  one  hundred  members.    A  debt  has  been  raised  and  re- 
pairs made  amounting  in  all  to  one  thousand  dollars.     ,re  as 
a  church  do  heartily  recommend  Ilr.  and  Lirs .  Thomas  to  God's 
people,  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast." 

At  this  time,  Brother  Thomas,  also,  had  an  attack 
of  the  '.Testern  fever.     The  home  I.dssionary  reports  that 
October  1,  1886,  he  was  commissioned  for  Modesto,  California; 
that  Dec.  1,  1886,  he  was  commissioned  for  Gait;  and  for 
lockford,  llarch,  1889,  and  again  in  1890.     In  1891,  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Petaluma.    here  he  is  reported  in  the  Year 
3ook  for  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  without  charge.     In  1895,  he 
is  at  Guresville,  without  charge,  and  here  his  name  is 
dropped. 


Twelfth  sire toh. 
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John  E.  HcNamara 

John  Edmund  IIcNamara  v/as  horn  in  Lamb ertvi lie , 
>Tew  Jersey,  September  6,  1857.    He  attended  the  public 
schools  at  Lambertville ,  and  the  academy  at  Ashhury.  He 
did  not  have  either  college  or  seminary  training.    He  came 
to  Iowa  in  1877,  and  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work  at  Hock 
Rapids  until  1880,  at  which  time  he  began  his  ministry  in 
that  place.    At  that  time,  he  had  neither  ordination  or 
license,  out  he  was  considered  a  good  speaker,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  pleased  to  have  iiim  supply  them  as  their  minister. 
Here,  also,  he  was  married  to  LSartha  Spaulding  Thompson,  a 
daughter  of  the  deacon  of  the  church. 

After  the  Hock  Rapids  ministry,  in  1887,  he  began 
a  pastorare  of  four  years  in  Sioux  Oity,  having  charge  of  the 
Pilgrim  and  the  May  Slower  churches.    Here,  September  6,  1887, 
he  was  ordained,  Dr.  Marc  .  W.  Barling  preaching  the  sermon, 
other  parts  by  L.  W.  Brintnall  and  L.  W.  Gomstock.  Here, 
also,  his  good  wife  passed  away.    Congregational  Iowa  for 
December,  1889,  notes  the  sad  event  as  follows:  "Martha, 
wife  of  Rev.  J.  E.  UcNamara,  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congre- 
gational Church,  died  at  midnight  on  Sunday,  November  17th, 
aged  twenty- seven  years.     The  years  of  her  life  were  few,  and 
the  tale  was  soon  told,  but  not  until  the  strong  impress  of 
her  life  and  love  was  left  in  the  heart  and  thought  of  the 
husband  so  sorely  and  swiftly  bereaved,  and  two  sons,  who 
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are  left  with  the  memory  of  a  faithful  mother's  care.  'Two 
little  ones  went  before,  and  the  broken  family  are  part  here 
and  part  there  where  these  hard  partings  never  come.  Mrs. 
McFamara  was  only  seriously  ill  for  about  ten  days,  suffering 
from  a  complication  of  lung  trouble  and  spinal  meningitis. 
On  Sabbath  morning,  she  bade  her  family  goodby,  and  then 
passed  into  an  unconscious  state  until  death  came  to  her 
release.    She  was  a  quiet,  kindly  woman,  of  retiring  dis- 
position, who  lived  within  her  home,  and  whose  life  shone 
brightest  there  among  those  who  knew  her  best,  and  who  was 
very  helpful  to  her  husband  in  his  work,  in  her  quiet  unas- 
suming way.    The  funeral  occurred  on  "Wednesday,  at  ten  A.  1.1. , 
from  the  Pilgrim  Church.     The  services  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Llessrs.  M.  W*  Darling,  R.  W«  Jamison,  and  J.  3.  Snow- 
den.    The  sympathy  of  many  friends  will  go  out  to  Brother 
IlcIIamara  and  his  children  in  this  sad  bereavement." 

From  1891  to  1896,  Mr.  licNamara  was  pastor  at  Sloan, 
and  from  1891  to  1904,  at  Onawa,  including  in  this  latter 
field,  for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time,  Hinsdale,  Whiting, 
and  a  country  point  west  of  Onawa.    At  Sloan  and  Whiting, 
notable  revivals  occurred  under  his  ministry,  and  houses  of 
worship  were  completed  at  Sloan,  Onawa,  and  Hinsdale.  The 
Onawa  dedication  was  reported  in  Congregational  Iowa  for 
February  of  1902,  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Onawa  church  was  organized  in  1858.  3rot2ier 
C.  H.  Lyman  served  the  church,  and  all  the  people  in  the  re- 
gion roundabout,  as  pastor  from  1871  to  1891.     The  Old  church 
building  was  completed  and  dedicated  soon  after  Brother  Lyman 
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arrived,  he  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.    Rev.  George  L. 
7oodhull  preceded  3rother  Lyman  in  the  pastorate,  and  fol- 
lowing him  came  Brother  Adkins,  Pottle,  and  LIcHamara.  This 
is  the  fifth  year  of  his  service  here,  and  the  people  say, 
'This  is  UcNamara's  church.    Ee  planned  it  and  pushed  it 
through.1    But  the  pastor  had  many  willing  helpers.  The 
building  committee  and  all  the  people  stood  by  him  in  the 
work.     The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the  pipe  organ, 
was  about  $13,000. 

"It  hardly  need  be  said  that  the  church  was  dedi- 
cated free  from  debt.     The  money  was  provided  before  the 
service  of  dedication,  and  for  once  Sec'y  Douglass  found 
himself  at  a  dedication  without  any  special  vocation,  though 
he  did  preach  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  day,  and  offered 
the  dedicatory  prayer." 

"The  dedicatory  service  proper  was  held  in  the 
afternoon.    Dr.  J1.  N.  White,  of  Sioux  City  preached  the  ser- 
mon.   The  house  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Dr. 
White  was  at  his  best.    The  music  was  of  the  highest  order. 
It  was  a  memorable  service." 

"The  evening  audience  was  but  a  little  smaller  than 
that  of  the  afternoon.    Everybody  wanted  to  hear  their  old 

pastor  the  man  who  had  married  them,  and  buried  their  dead, 

and  had  been  their  friend  and  counsellor  for  twenty  years. 
Of  course,  Brother      Lyman's  address  was  largely  reminiscent, 
just    as  everybody  wanted  it  to  be.    January  12th  will  be 
remembered  as  a  red  letter  day  at  Onawa." 
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"We  take  pleasure  in  reporting  tliat  the  old  church 
building  is  not  to  be  used  for  a  barn  or  a  livery  stable,  but 
for  a  city  library,  one  of  the  liberal  citizens  of  the  town 
having  purchased  the  property  for  that  purpose." 

The  pastorate  at  Onawa  was  the  last  work  in  the 
ministry  of  Mr*  McUamara.    His  health,  which  had  be  on  poor 
at  the  best,  now  gave  way  completely.    Other  considerations 
and  conditions  caused  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
November  1,  1904,  he  was  married  to  Siith  B.  Hathaway,  whose 
home  was  in  the  country  near  Onawa.     In  due  time,  he  took 
up  his  old  newspaper  occupation,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
it  at  Castana,  Iowa.     In  his  palmy  days,  he  was  a  very  po- 
pular preacher,  and  had  great  success  in  evangelistic  work. 


Thirteenth  sketch 
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Joel  Battey 

Joel  Batty,  son  of  Nicholas  and  Martha  Battey  was 
born  in  Starksboro,  Vermont,  February  4,  1852.    He  seems  to 
have  come  to  Iowa  at  an  early  day,  and  got  at  least  a  part 
of  his  education  at  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa.     I  think  he  had 
his  theological  training  in  the  United  Brethren  denomination, 
following  the  studies  prescribed  by  that  church. 

Se  was  ordained  at  National,  Iowa,  October  22,  1880, 
and  December  28th  of  this  same  year,  he  was  married  to  IJary 
3tta  Hoot,  of  Washington,  Kansas.    For  about  two  years,  in 
1880-1,  he  was  pastor  at  National  and  Garnavillo.    Pie  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  work  in  these  fields  by  reason  of  the 
dread  disease,  consumption,  which  had  begun  all  tooplainly 
to  do  its  deadly  work.    He  wandered  Test  in  search  of  health, 
but  did  not  find  it,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  quest,  and 
returned  to  die  among  his  friends  at  Hester,  TJinneshiek 
county,  Iowa.    He  came  to  the  close  of  hia  life,  July  5, 
1882,  aged  thirty  years,  five  months,  and  one  day. 

I  have  only  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  Mr'.  Battey. 
The  only  time  I  remember  to  have  seen  him,  he  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  a  sick  man.    He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
preachers ,  and  he  was  much  loved  by  those  of  nis  own  house- 
hold, and  particular  friends,  and  the  people  of  his  parish. 


fourteenth  sketch 
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Gurney  M,  Orvis 

Gurney  llahan  Orvis  son  of  Rev.  William  B.  Orvis, 
was  born  in  Williamsfield  Center,  Ohio,  December  9,  1849. 
31a  father  had  pastorates  in  Ohio,  Missouri ,  and  Illinois, 
and  the  boy  shared  with  the  family  the  experiences  of  the 
children  of  a  pioneer  preacher. 

In  1870,  from  Atlantic,  Illinois,  he  entered  the 
preparatory  department  at  Oberlin,  and  graduated  from  the 
college  in  1875.     In  the  fall  of  this  year,  he  began  his 
seminary  course  at  the  Yale  Divinity    School,  and  graduated 
in  1878.    During  his  theological  course,  he  spent  two 
summer  vacations  in  missionary  work,  the  first  at  Arlington, 
Nebraska,  and  the  next  at  fontanelle ,  Iowa.    Usually,  shortly 
after  graduation  comes  a  wedding,  and  Llr.  Orvis  was  not  the 
man  to  break  the  rule .    He  chose  an  Iowa  girl  to  be  his  wife , 
and,  June  19,  1878,  was  married  to  Mi as  Julia  Green,  of 
Uevinville . 

The  first  year  of  his  ministerial  life ,  he  was  a 
book  agent,  but  not  of  the  ordinary  type.     In  that  year,  he 
took  subscriptions  for  the  Encyclopedia  3rittanica,  amounting 
to  ^50,000.    He  does  not  tell  what  nis  profits  were,  but  I  am 
quite  certain  that  this  year's  work  gave  him  a  good  start 
financially,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  to  say  that  he  has  always 
been  a  man  of  financial  standing  and  ability. 

But  money-making  was  not  his  occupation  or  his 
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ambition.    December  16,  1880,  he  was  ordained  at  Nevinville , 
and  settled  down  for  a  four  years'  pastorate  in  this  country 
ohurch.    7hile  in  this  pastorate  at  Nevinville ,  he  was  af- 
flicted with  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  one  of  his  three 
children,  the  wife  dying  in  1883.    Probably,  partly,  on  ac- 
count of  his  affliction,  he  resigned  at  Nevenville ,  and  in 
1884  accepted  a  call  to  Tinthrop,  where  he  was  in  service 
for  a  full  decade,    Tie  can  pretty  well  follow  his  movements 
in  this  parish  by  noting  the  references  to  him  and  to  it  in 
the  successive  issues  of  Congregational  Iowa.     In  the  April' 
issue  of  1885,  we  read: 

"The  church,  under  the  leadership  of  its  pastor,  Rev. 
G.  M<  Orvis,  is  well  organized  for  work.    A  flourishing  Y.  P. 
S.  G.  3.  has  been  organized,  and  each  benevolent  society  is 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  special  committee,  and  these  com- 
mittees in  turn  conduct  monthly  missionary  meetings." 

In  the  January  issue  of  1887,  is  at  least  one  im- 
portant item:     "The  revival  meetings  conducted  by  evangelist 
Morris  resulted  in  about  twenty  hopeful  conversions.  Brother 
G.  Mi  Orvis,  the  pastor,  was  married  November  28th,  to  llrs. 
Llary  II.  Vincent.    Our  congratulations  are  late,  but  hearty. 
In  this  marriage,  we  have  a  valuable  contribution  from  the 
Presbyterian  Women's  Board,  of  which  she  was  a  member." 

In  March  of  1888,  we  have  the  following  record: 
"Since  the  early  part  of  November,  Brother  Orvis  has  been 
engaged  in  revival  work  nearly  all  the  time,  either  upon 
his  own  field,  or  helping  his  brethren.    Two  adult  members 
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were  received  at  the  last  communion.    The  church  has  sent  a 
contribution  of  §>5S  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
making  a  total  of  $103.50  to  Home  Missions  during  the  past 
year." 

In  the  April  issue  of  1891,  we  have  a  report  of 
the  twenty- sixth  anniversary  of  the  church,  which  is  as 
follows: 

"The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Congregational 
Church  was  observed  last  Wednesday.    A  large  number  of  their 
friends  gathered  at  noon  for  a  social  dinner,  after  which, 
the  history  of  the  past  and  the  plans  for  the  future  were  dis- 
cussed.    The  church  has  always  taken  an  interest  in  every  re- 
form, and  being  a  body  of  local  believers,  managed  entirely 
by  those  within  the  community,  naturally  does  ally  itself 
with  every  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  among  which 
the  church  exists.    The  exercises  were  informal,  the  general 
topic  being  'Cooperation  Applied  to  the  Various  Branches 
of  Christian  '.Tork.1    A  large  number  of  impromptu  speeches 
were  made,  among  which  was  an  excellent  one  by  Rev.  77.  S. 
Potwin,  of  Independence." 

The  September  issue  of  18S1  tells  of  a  special 
feature  of  Brother  Orvis1  work  and  of  a  country  appointment*. 
"Brother  Orvis  has  been  preaching  the  gospel  to  some  who 
would  not  hear  it  in  the  church  by  holding  services  Sunday 
evening  on  the  street.    The  new  country  church  at  Castle- 
ville  has  a  building  nearly  completed.    Brother  Orvis  spent 
his  vacation  in  helping  the  carpenters  remodel  his  house." 
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The  November  number  of  the  paper  reports  further 
developments  at  Castleville:     "The  churoh  was  organized  only 
a  few  months  ago.     It  is  a  country  churoh,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  Brother  G.  M,  Brvis,  of  Winthrop.     Immediately  after 
organizing,  the  church  began  to  build.    October  11,  the 
building,  which  is  a  perfect  little  gem,  costing  $1,500,  was 
ready  for  dedication.     Sec'y  Douglass  assisted  the  pastor 
in  the  service.     The  house  was  dedicated  free  from  debt, 
and  without  aid  from  the  Congregational  Union." 

The  IJarch  issue  for  189 £  gives  another  characteris- 
tic report  from  '.Tint  hr  op:     "Fifteen  members  were  received 
at  the  last  communion,  all  uniting  on  confession.  This 
ingathering  is  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  revival  meet- 
ings conducted  by  Brother  Crvis,  without  outside  assistance." 

Another  report ,  of  very  much  the  same  sort ,  appears 
in  February  of  1893:     "Special  meetings  in  which  the  pastor 
was  assisted  by  Brother  Charles  Boardman,  of  Eumboldt,  have 
resulted  in  about  thirty  conversions.     In  the  eight  years 
of  Mr.  Orvis'  pastorate,  he  has  received  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  of  whom  one  hundred  or  more  have  been  on  confession. 
The  benevolences  nave  been  nearly  $1,800.     One  member  of  the 
church  is  studying  for  the  ministry,  and  two  more  have  it  in 
view.    About  twenty  five  more  will  unite  at  the  next  commun- 
ion, bringing  tne  membership  to  over  200,  of  whom  100  are 
men.    Hearly  every  business  man  in  town  is  a  professing 
Christian. 

In  July  of  1894,  we  have  Mr.  Orvis'  last  report 
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from  TTinthrop:     "After  a  service  of  ten  years,  3ev.  G.  M. 
Orvis  closed  his  labors  at  Winthrop  June  3d.     In  this  time, 
notwithstanding  his  seventy  five  removed  "by  death  or  other- 
wise, the  church  has  grown  from  one  hundred  and  two  to  one 
hundred  and  ninety- two  members.    Mr.  Orvis  has  assisted  in 
twenty-nine  evangelistic  meetings,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  four  new  churches  in  the  vicinity,  in  greatly  streng- 
thening others,  and  in  adding  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
to  their  membership.    Ee  goes  from  here  to  take  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Summit  Church,  Dubuque,  leaving  a  strong  and 
united  church." 

Mr.  Orvis  began  at  the  Dubuque  Summit,  July  6th, 
of  this  year,  1894.  It  is  recorded  that,  when  he  began  at 
Summit,  the  church  had  already  had  sixteen  series  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings.  Of  course,  Mr,  Orvis  would  begin  on  the 
same  line  of  effort.  The  first  report  of  this  field,  pub- 
lished in  April  of  1895,  is  as  follows: 

"Thirty- two  were  received  to  fellowship  at  the 
last  communion,  making  forty-jfine  additions  since  January  1st, 
thirty-eight  of  these  uniting  on  confession.    These  ingat- 
herings are  the  results  of  two  series  of  special  meetings 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  and  0.  B.  Oarlysle ,  the  new  pas- 
tor at  Tfinthrop." 

We  can  guess  what  the  next  report  will  be  (Decem- 
ber, 1895)  even  before  we  read:     "The  Summit  people,  Bro- 
ther G.  LI.  Orvis,  pastor,  are  engaged  in  a  series  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings.    The  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  large, 
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and  the  interest  growing  from  day  to  day.    Dr.  Hopkins,  of 
the  First  Church,  is  assisting." 

The  July  number  for  1897  reports  progress  as  fol- 
lows:    "Sunday  audiences  and  the  Sunday  School  have  become 
so  large  that  additional  room  has  become  a  necessity.  Steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  secure  the  additional  room.'' 

July  of  1898  reports  five  je&rs  of  service  at 
Summit:     "June  4th  marked  the  close  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Brother  Orvis'  pastorate.    She  occasion  was  noted  by  a 
fitting  review  of  the  church's  progress,  given  Sunday,  and 
by  a  reception  held  Llonday  evening.     One  pleasant  feature 
of  the  reception  was  the  welcoming  of  sixty- nine  new  members. 
During  the  five  years,  the  church  membership  has  increased 
from  ninety-five  to  over  four  hundred,  and  the  house  of 
worship  has  been  enlarged  to  threo  times  its  former  capacity. 
The  churvh  has  carried  on  with  success  several  lines  of  in- 
stitutional work.     It  has  a  reading  room,  a  gymnasium,  and 
social  rooms.     In  the  winter,  the  church  is  open  every 
evening. " 

The  close  of  the  sixth  year  is  also  noted  in  the 
June  issue  of  1900 ,  as  follows : 

"Brother  G.  LI.  Orvis  has  completed  six  years  of 
service  as  pastor  of  the  Summit  Church.    Ho  one  of  our 
churches  in  the  state  has  had  larger  growth  during  these 
six  years  than  this  church.    There  were  several  accessions 
at  the  last  communion,  June  3d." 
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In  the  issue  of  October,  1900,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing:    "At  the  meeting  of  the  Dubuque  Association,  the 
deeply  spiritual  tone  pervading  the  entire  session  was  sti- 
mulated by  several  themes.    Brother  G.  LI.  Orvis  stirred  the 
congregation  Tuesday  night  by  a  plea  and  a  prophecy  for 
'The  Coming  Revival.'    His  rather  severe  criticism  of  the 
average  church  was  partly  relieved  by  Sec'y  Douglass1  en- 
thusiastic picture  of  'Progress  in  Iowa  Congregationalism.'" 

In  the  August  number  of  1902,  we  find  a  picture  of 
Brother  Orvis,  and  a  short  biography,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  the  Summit  Church:     "Probably  no  other  one  of  our  churches 
has  developed  as  rabidly  as  Summit.     Twelve  years  ago,  it 
was  only  a  mission  Sunday  School,  under  the  care  of  the 
First  Church.    It  had  at  that  time,  however,  a  building 
provided  mostly  by  the  First  Church  people,  costing  about 
J3,800.    "Then  it  was  organized  into  a  church  of  just  a  dozen 
members,  a  little  less  than  twelve  years  ago,  many  of  us 
doubted  the  expediency  of  the  organization,    ""ould  the 
church  really  ever  amount  to  much?    The  building  has  been 
enlarged  three  times.     The  present  membership  of  the  church 
is,  according  to  our  last  Llinutes,  541.    The  Sunday  School 
enrollment  is  over  300.    In  its  first  year,  the  church  had 
Home  I.Iissionary  aid  to  the  amount  of  ^400.    The  second  and 
third  years,  the  amount  received  was  the  same.    Then,  the 
fourth  year,  only  ;;200  was  asked;  and  the  next  year,  yl50; 
and  that  was  the  end. 

"The  church  grew  into  self-support  in  five  years, 
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costing  the  Society  only  $1,550.    About  one-third  of  this 
amount  has  already  come  back  into  our  treasury,  in  the  way 
of  contributions  from  the  church. 

"Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  in  this  picture 
the  face  and  form  of  Summit's  pastor,  He  v.  G.  If.  Orvis.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  some  to  think  of  Brother  Orvis  as  ever 
being  small,  but  one  of  the  editors  of  this  paper  has  a 
distinct  remembrance  of  him  as  a  little  lad  playing  on  the 
streets  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois." 

"Eis  whole  ministerial  life  has  been  given  to  Iowa 
in  three  pastorates:    Nevinville,  four  years;  '.7inthrop,  ten 
years;  and  now,  lie  has  been  eight  years  at  Summit,  the  church 
having  had  a  threefold  increase  under  his  pastoral  care.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Brother  Orvis  is  decidedly 
evangelistic  in  spirit  and  methods,    lie  is  hardly  content  to 
allow  a  year  to  pass  without  having  special  meetings  in  his 
parish.    Brethren  in  other  fields  are  wont  to  call  on  him 
for  help  in  evangelistic  services.    This  is  one  of  our  good 
men;  may  his  shadow  never  grow  less;  and  Summit  know  no 
other  pastor  for  many  years  to  come." 

In  December  of  1904,  Dr.  Frisbie  comments  on  Dr. 
Orvis,  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Orvis  is  moving  for  results  on  the  high  level 
of  the  Summit  Church.    The  evangelistic  spirit  stirs  him 
mightly.    "Jithout  yoking  with  anybody,  without  sending  for  a 
professional  evangelist,  he  goes  right  to  work  where  he  is, 
and  where  he  has  been  for  years,  calling  the  people  with 
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special  emphasis  to  the  Christian  life.    He  is  not  calling  in 

vain,    The  people  hear  him  the  business  men  encourage  him. 

They  attend  the  meetings  the  church  is  filled,  with  chairs 

in  the  aisles.    A  good  work  is  going  on.    The  crust  of  in- 
difference is  broken;  religion  is  not  shouldered  out  of  the 
daily  thought.     7e  are  glad  to  near  about  it,  and  hope  that 
Brother  Orvis  and  his  people  Fill  be  greatly  encouraged 
and  permanently  benefitted  by  the  results  of  these  meetings. 
Plain  dealing  on  the  part  of  the  pastor,  and  sympathetic 
assistance  by  the  church  are  appealing  to  our  public  as  God 
would  have  them.     So  we  believe.     Go  on,  Brother  Orvis." 

April,  1907,  continues  the  old  story  of  evangelism: 

"The  Summit  Ghurch  has  closed  a  two  weeks'  series 
of  meetings.     They  were  conducted  by  the  pastor,  assisted  by 
Hiss  Annie  TT.  I.Iaclaren,  evangelistic  singer,  and  Miss  Camilla 
Bange ,  the  pastor's  assistant.    Two  cottage  prayer  meetings 
v/ere  held  daily,  and  much  visiting  was  done.    The  church  at- 
tended in  large  numbers,  and  took  part  in  the  after  meetings 
promptly.    The  life  of  the  church  was  much  quickened,  and 
twenty-three  have  already  united,  all  on  confession  of  faith." 

In  February  of  1911,  Summit  reports  a  good  year,  and 
indulges  in  a  bit  of  self-congratulation: 

"The  pastor,  '2ev.  G.  II.  Orvis,  though  not  in  very 
good  health,  is  still  at  his  post.    The  church  has  had  a 
cood  year.    Bills  are  all  paid  a  new  experience.  Benevo- 
lences the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  church,  more  than 
50$  of  its  contingent  expense.    The  church  enters  the  ranks 
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of  the  aristocracy.     It  has  its  four  hundred.    Twenty- five 

united  with  the  church  during  the  past  year  twenty- one  on 

confession.    Pive  hundred  dollars  have  been  spent  on  repairs 
an  d  imp  r  o v  ene  n t  s . 1 

About  this  time,  the  Dubuque  "Enterprise"  summar- 
izes the  work  of  Summit  under  pastor  Orvis: 

"June  b,  1894  G.  LI.  Orvis  pastor. 

"November  21,  1824  Orvis  meetings. 

"November  24,  1894— LicClure ' s  gift  of  ,Jl,000. 

'"Llarch  24,  1895  Hartsough  meetings  began. 

"November  17,  1895  Eoplins  and  Orvis  meetings  began. 

"November  28,  1895  Castor  takes  up  the  work  alone. 

"January  50,  1896  i&mhall  meetings  began. 

"November  15,  1896  Orvis  meetings  began. 

"January  10,  1897  Began  meetings  at  "Test  Hill. 

"January  10,  1897  Intermediate  Society  holds 

first  meeting. 

"llarch  16,  1897  Began  work  on  basement. 

"Llarch  26,  1897  Barker  meetings  began. 

"Thursday,  November  25,  1897  Thanksgiving  Dinner 

served  in  new  basement. 

"llarch  6,  1898  Last  service  held  inold  room. 

"Llarch  13,  1898  All  services  held  in  new  basement. 

"llarch  27,  1898  Norris  meetings  began. 

"June  19,  1898  Church  rededicated. 

"October  9,  1898  7/aterman  meetings  began. 

MJLpril  5,  1899  Sunday  and  Oliver  meetings. 

"Octobarr  28,  1900  Orvis  meetings  began. 
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"March  2,  190E  Hiss  Greenwood's  meetings. 

"July  21,  1902  "Sparks"  began. 

"November  2,  1902  Orvis  meetings  began.  Lasted 

two  weeks." 

But  now  the  pastor  was  in  poor  health.    For  a  time 
in  1911,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  and  to  his  bed,  and  in 
1912,  his  condition  became  so  serious  that  he  felt  constrain- 
ed to  resign.    ?or  a  year  or  more,  he  took  a  good  rest,  and 
then  was  ready  for  work  again.    Congregational  Iowa's  last 
report  of  him,  January,  1914,  is  as  follows: 

"Hev.  G.  ffl.  Orvis,  after  fourteen  months  of  rest 
and  recuperation,  has  so  improved  in  health,  that  when  a  call 
came  to  him  unsolicited  from  the  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Stanley,  Wisconsin,  he  accepted  it,  and  is  now  at  work. 
Stanley  is  one  iSf  the  liveliest  and  most  progressive  towns 
in  North  Central  '.Tisconsin.    Their  schools  are  said  to  be 
among  the  most  advanced  in  the  state." 

Commenting  upon  his  own  life,  I.Ir.  Orvis  says: 

"In  addition  to  special  evangelistic  meetings  con- 
ducted each  year  with  few  exceptions,  I  assisted  brethren  at 
Independence,  Ilanchester  (twice),  Parkersburg,  ''aterloo, 
Tfaverly,  Shell  Hock,  Bellevue,  Osterdock,  Bethel,  Golden, 
Central  City,  Hanson,  IJasonville ,  ^arlville,  Almoral,  Eagle 
Point  Mission  Dubuque ,  Pleasant  Prairie,  "Tinthrop,  Strawberry 
Point,  and  iJdgewood.    As  a  result  of  the  special  meetings 
held  with  these  churches,  and  in  my  own  parishes,  more  than 
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fifteen  hundred  persons  have  "been  gathered  into  the  churches. 
In  many  cases,  the  results  were  largely  due  to  the  faithful 
work  of  the  resident  pastor,  in  following  up  the  work.  A 
number  of  new  churches  ::ave  been  organized,  and  others  that 
were  practically  dead  have  he en  nelped  so  as  to  begin  work 
over  again." 

"For  two  years,  I  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  evan- 
gelistic committee,  by  the  state  association.    During  the 
tine,  I  made  a  faithful  effort  to  induce  the  churches  to 
hold  their  own  evangelistic  services,  cooperating  with  them 
by  finding  helpers  who  would  also  lead  the  services  of  song. 
I  think  the  churches  were  helped,  and  the  expense  to  the 
state  was  very  small." 

nMy  first  wife  died  in  1885.     In  1887,  I  was  mar- 
ried to  -Irs.  :Iary  1.   . incent,  of   /inthrop.    She  has  since  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  missionary  work  conducted  by  the 
women  of  Iowa,  and  has  been  prominent  in  philanthropic  work. 
She  was  a  leader  in  the  organization  of  the  Y.  "r.  G,  A.  of 
Dubuque,  and  its  first  president.     She  was  also  active  in 
the  organization  of  the  hescue  Hone,  and  is  now  servingit 
as  president.     She  has  long  been  teacher  of  the  largest 
class  of  young  men  in  the  city. ' 

"I  received  in  1904  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Lenox  College,  located  at  Eopkinton,  Iowa." 

"In  addition  to  our  own  children,  we  have  received 
into  our  family,  or  have  sent  to  college,  ninteen  others. 
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Seventeen  of  these  have  "been  with  us  from  one  to  eighteen  years. 
Te  have  felt  that  this  has  been  a  form  of  Christian  activity 
that  has  brought  good  results." 

"I  now  nave  frequent  invitations  to  assist  the 
brethren  in  special  meetings,  but  on  account  of  the  strain 
of  my  own  parish  work  and  nerves,  somewhat  shattered,  I  have 
been  compelled,  during  the  last  tv/o  years,  to  decline  such 
invitations.    During  many  years  of  my  ministry,  I  have  preach- 
ed three  times  on  the  Sabbath,  driving  twenty  miles  or  more 
to  reach  my  appointments.    I  have  anjoyed  my  ministry,  and 
were  I  to  begin  life  over  again,  I  would  choose  it  as  a 
profession,  and  would  hope  to  render  more  efficient  service." 

Perhaps  further  remarks  concerning  Brother  Orvis 
would  be  unnecessary.    His  picture  shows  that  he  is  a  large 
man.    I  have  often  reported  him  as  "the  biggest  Congregation- 
al minister  in  Iowa."    I  never  look  at  his  picture  without 
thinking  of  the  darky  war  song: 

"He's  six  foot  one  way,  three  foot  t other, 
And  weighs  three  hundred  pound. 

His  coat's  so  big,  he  counldn't  pay  de  tailor, 
And  it  won't  go  half  way  'round." 

Only  half  of  this  quotation,  however,  is  applicable  to 
Brother  Drvis. 

He  is  moderate  in  his  movements,  but  he  marches 
straight  on  with  a  stately  tread.    His  big  foot  might  crush 
an  opponent,  and  he  can  well  hold  his  own  in  a  controversy, 
but  he  would  not  willingly  tread  upon  a  worm,  much  less  upon 
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a  brother  man.  His  heart  is  as  big  as  his  body.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  cry,  or  to  say,  'I  love  you1  when  there  is  occa- 
sion to  do  so. 
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fifteenth  sketch 

Charles  3,  ETewhall 

Charles  Stedman  Newhall,  son  of  Henry  A.  and 
Sarah  (Luther)  Hewhall,  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts 
October  4,  1843.    He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1869  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1872.  Hie 
first  pastorate,  1872-74,  was  at  Criskany  Palls,  New  York, 
where  he  was  ordained  December  11,  1872.    His  second  pas- 
torate, 1874-79,  was  with  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Oceanic,  Hew  2ersey.    He  spent  a  portion  of  the  year 
1879  in  travel.     In  1880  he  came  out  to  Iowa  and  Y/as 
located  for  two  years  at  Postville,  and  two  years  at 
Tipton. 

In  1884  he  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  was 
in  residence  for  a  year,  without  charge,  at  Plainfield. 
In  1885-87,  he  supplied  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Keeseville,  New  Jersey.     In  1887  and  1888  he  had 
charge  of  the  church  at  Hount  Pleasant ,  in  the  same 
s$ate;  and  in  '89-90,  was  without  charge  at  Ashbury  Park. 

Prom  1890  to  1893  he  was  professor  in  a  school 
at  Brownwood,  Texas,  and  from  1894,  to  1896,  he  was  a 
home  missionary,  stationed  at  LIcAllister ,  Indian  Territory. 
He  then,  in  1897  and  1898  moved  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
having  his  residence  at  San  Bernardino.    He  then,  in 
1899,  selected  Berkeley  as  his  home,  and  in  1915  he  is 
still  residing  there. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  Mr*  llewliall  gave  us  only 
four  years  of  service  in  Iov/a,  and  that  he  was  divided  in 
his  attentions  to  the  two  denominations,  Congregational 
and  Presbyterian.    This  sentiment  of  undenominational ism 
was  fostered  by  his  birth  in  New  York,  which  was  ecclesiast- 
ically much  mixed  in  his  day,  and  his  course  of  theological 
study  in  Union  Seminary,  which  for  many  years  has  been 
an  ecclesiastical  eclectic. 

As  I  remember  Mr,  Newhall,  he  was  a  small  man 
physically,  nice,  precise,  very  correct  in  language  and 
deportment,  as  becomes  a  man  who  was  born  in  Boston.  Ee 
was  hardly  a  typical  Westerner.    As  to  his  success  in  life, 
I  do  not  know.     I  know  that  he  would  be  called  a  Christian 
gentleman. 
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Sixteenth  sketch, 

George  77.  Reynolds 

George  William  Reynolds  son  of  Austin  and  Abbie 
(Eustes)  Reynolds  was  "born  in  Sidney,  Llaine ,  June  6,  1852. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  the  public  schools  of  Llaine  and 
Massachusetts ,  in  77ilton  Academy,  and  under  the  private  tutor- 
ing of  "Parson  Burnham,"  of  Faxmington,  Llaine.    He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1877,  and  from  Yale  Seminary  in  1880; 
September  30th  of  this  year,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Lliss  Kate 
Ellis  Gragin,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  and  for  their  bri- 
dal trip,  came  out  to  their  first  pastorate  at  Stuart,  Iowa. 
Here  he  was  ordained  November  28,  1880,  and  here  he  remained 
for  five  and  one  half  years.    References  to  this  pastorate  in 
Congregational  Iowa  are  as  follows.    The  issue  for  February 
1885,  reports  that:     "Rev.  and  Mrs*  G.W.  Reynolds  received  a 
Christmas  gift  of  forty-five  dollars  in  gold,  from  his  peo- 
ple in  Stuart."    And  again,  in  December  of  1885,  is  this  re- 
cord:    ".Pastor  Rev.  G.  77.  Reynolds  has  resigned,  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Osage.    LIr.  Reynolds  has  served  this  church  five 
years,  and  this  is  his  first  pastorate.    Only  the  need  of 
rest  by  change  induces  him  to  take  this  step.    He  and  his 
people  part  reluctantly." 

In  his  pastorate  at  Stewart,  Llr.  Reynolds  received 
into  the  church  136  members,  86  of  them  coming  in  on  con- 
fession of  faith. 

In  1886,  the  Osage  church  extended  a  call  to  Mr. 
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Reynolds.    This  pastorate  of  a  little  less  than  two  years 
was  a  fruitful  one,  the  accessions  to  the  church  being 
fifty-two,  of  whom  thirty-nine  were  received  on  confession. 
But  in  the  midst  of  hisgood  work  at  Osage,  came  a  strong 
pull  from  Goshen,  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.     In  November 
of  1887,  he  began  his  Goshen  pastorate,  which  continued  for 
thirteen  years.     In  these  years,  three  hundred  and  twelve 
members  were  received,  a  parish  house  was  built,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  was  sent  to  the  Maine  legislature  for  two  sessions, 
one  of  his  accomplishments  being  the  securing  of  an  appro- 
priation of  ^50,000  for  the  boarding  hall  of  the  Goshen 
Normal  School,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.    While  in 
this  pastorate,  also,  LIr.  Reynolds  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Maine  Missionary  Society,  and  served  the  Conference 
at  one  session  as  Moderator  and  at  another  as  the  Confer- 
ence preacher. 

In  January  of  1890,  he  accepted  a  call  to  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  early  home 
of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  and  this  was  their  field  of  labor  for 
twenty  three  years. 

One  of  the  achievements  of  this  pastorate  was  the 
building  of  a  house  of  worship  costing  $27,000j  and  something 
over  three  hundred  were  added  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 
While  here,  in  1906,  Redfield  College,  South  Dakota,  honored 
Mr.  Reynolds  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Writing 
in  1908,  he  says:     "The  last  honor  I  have  received  was  an 
invitation  to  speak  at  the  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Osage 
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Church."    He  accepted  the  invitation,  "brought  hia  wife  along 
with  him,  and  seven  of  us  Osage  pastors  with  our  wives  had  a 
Jolly  time  together,  at  the  expense  of  the  Osage  people.  Che 
celebration  bergan  on  7ednesday  September  16,  1908,  and  did 
not  close  until  the  Uonday  following.    Of  course,  we  preach- 
ers all  had  our  say  several  times  over.    Mr.  Reynold's 
principal  address  was  delivered  Sunday  afternoon,  on  the 
tdipic:     "The  Future  of  Congregationalism  in  America."  The 
reporter  of  the  meeting  pronounced  this  address  a  masterly 
effort.    It  was  evident  to  us  all  that  Hri  Reynolds  had  grown 
to  the  full  stature  of  a  man,  since  he  had  returned  to  Few 
3ngland. 

March  31st,  1914,  he  retired  from  active  service, 
and  is  now  living,  the  wife  of  his  youth  still  spared  to 
him,  at  Test  Hartford,  Connecticut.    Under  date  of  Inarch 
12,  1915,  he  writes: 

"During  the  thirty-five  years  of  my  ministry,  I 
have  received  more  than  800  into  fellowship.    7e  have  our 
permanent  home  at  42  Whiting  street,  Hartford.    I  have  not 
begun  to  reminisce  yet.    At  present,  I  am  supplying  the  pul- 
pit of  the  Storrs  College  Church,  at  Storrs,  Connecticut.  I 
have  been  offered  a  professorship  at  Talladega  College,  and 
would  have  tried  it  out  excepting  for  family  considerations. 
I  have  received  the  offer  of  the  secretaryship  for  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Islane ,  of  the  Sabbath  Day  League,  but  have  de- 
clined after  due  consideration.    Urs.  Reynolds  and  I  are 
grateful  for  good  health,  and  a  very  satisfactory  home  of  our 
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own.    Opportunities  to  serve  the  church  now  and  then  occur. 
It  is  doubtful  if  I  take  another  pastorate,  but  I  am  always 
ready  to  supply  vacant  pulpits  and  hold  the  fort  till  a 
better  man  comes," 

Physically,  Brother  Reynolds  is  indeed,  a  "goodly 
person."    He  is  tall,  well-proportioned,  handsome,  with  a 
full  shock  of  light  hair,  and  a  firm  but  kindly  face.  Eis 
wife  is  just  like  him,  only  that  she  is  not  so  tall,  but 
finer,  kindlier,  handsomer;  and  she  lias  always  done  her  full 
share  in  the  parish,  and  in  making  their  mutual  work  a  success. 
They  have  never  had  children,  so  they  have  been  free  to  a- 
dopt  all  the  children  of  the  community. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Mr.  Reynolds  is  a  strong 
men  intellectually.    Probably,  he  cannot  be  called  a  profound 
thinker,  but  he  is  well  informed  as  to  current  thought  in 
philosophy,  art,  politics,  and  religion;  and  he  is  able  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  on  all  the  subjects  with  which  he 
has  to  deal. 

He  served  us  well  for  a  little  time  in  Iowa,  and 
we  helped  to  give  him  a  good  start.    Ee  belongs  to  New 
England  but  we  still  claim  him  as  one  of  the  splendid  men 
of  our  fellowship. 
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Seventeenth  sketch 

Jonathan  Edwards  Bissell 

The  following  sketch  is  largely  in  the  language 
of  a  daughter  of  Mr.  3issell,  LIrs.  I.Iarion  Sissell  ~ebb  now 
of  Oak  Jrove ,  Oregon.     She  writes: 

"Jonathan  Edwards  Bissell,  the  youngest  of  the 
five  children  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Bissell,  and  Mrs.  Nancy 
(Robinson)  Bissell,  was  horn  at  St.  Clair,  Michigan, 
February  27,  1849.    Eis  mother  was  a  grand  daughter  of 
I.loses  Robinson,  and  a  cousin  of  John  Robinson,  both 
governors  of  Vermont.    Eis  father,  who  was  related  to 
Governor  Bissell  of  Connecticut,  was  a  strong  abolition 
advocate  when  that  meant  so  much  to  the  country.  After 
his  graduation  from  Yale  College,  he  became  a  practicing 
physician  at  St.  Clair,  Michigan.     The  names  of  the  children 
coming  to  his  home  show  the  cultural  atmosphere  of  the 
family  life  -  Benjamin  Baxter,  Nancy  Robinson,  Philip 
Dodderidge,  Cornelia  Sowe,  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 

"Jonathan's  two  brothers  were  old  enough  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  and  served  in  the  Civil  'Tar.  Later 
they  became  prominent,  one  is  the  editor  of  the  Albion 
Recorder,  and  the  other  of  the  St.  Agnace  Republican.  A 
sister  graduated  from  Llount  Eolyoke. 

"Jonathan  was  of  the  class  of  1871  at  Ann  Arbor, 
the  first  class  to  graduate  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
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Angell.    His  scholarship  was  so  excellent  that  he  won  his 
degree  without  the  formality  of  final  examinations.  For 
three  years  after  graduation  he  was  principal  of  the 
schools  in  East  Saginaw,  and  then  resigned  to  enter  Yale 
Divinity  School,  in  1874,  from  v/hich  he  was  graduated  in 
1877. 

"Eis  ordination  occurred  at  Llilwaukee  Wisconsin, 
December  18,  1877,  sermon  "by  Rev.  Henry  T.  Hose  of  Llil- 
waukee, and  the  ordaining  prayer  "by  Father  Luther  Clapp, 
pioneer  home  missionary  of  ".Wisconsin.    Eis  first  pastorate 
of  three  years  duration,  was  with  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Eighland  Park,  Illinoifl." 

"He  returned  to  New  Haven  in  1879,  to  crown 
the  romance  of  his  college  days,  and  there  on  Llarch  31 
of  that  year,  1879,  Dr.  Barbour  of  the  Yale  College  Church 
performed  the  ceremony  uniting  him  to  Elida  Mallory 
Bradley  of  New  Haven." 

"Mrs.  Bissell  was  able  to  match  her  husband  in 
descent,  for  her  mother  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor 
Ingersoll  of  Connecticut,  so  that  in  this  alliance  the 
best  that  New  England  could  furnish  was  brought  together 
for  the  future  service  of  the  church." 

"In  1880  I.Ir.  Bissell  accepted  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  church  at  Newton,  which  he  served  for  three  years, 
going  from  there  to  McGregor,  where  he  was  located  from 
1883  to  1887." 

Mr,  Bissell  left  Newton  about  the  time  Congrega- 
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tional  Iowa  came  into  existence,  so  that  we  have  in  out 
state  paper  no  notice  of  his  Ilewton  pastorate.    Of  the  I.lc- 
Gregor  ~ork  we  have  the  first  notice  in  July  of  '83.  This 
however  is  simply  a  record  of  his  call  from  Fewton  to  1.1c- 
Bregor.    The  note  of  April  1884  reveals  the  spirit  of  the 
LlcGregor  people,  and  shows  the  esteem  in  which  they  held 
their  pastor  and  his  wife.    The  record  is: 

"The  people  celebrated  the  fifth  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  of  their  pastor,  Hev.  J.  E.  Bissell, 
i.larch  31st ,  in  a  manner  which  well  sustained  the  good 
reputation  of  the  church  and  testified  to  the  high  es- 
teem in  which  SSCr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  are  already  held  in 
the  community.    A  fine  "bedroom  set,  a  wheelbarrow,  several 
chairs,  twenty  yards  of  carpeting,  a  cane,  several  easels, 
a  step  ladder,  a  cord  of  wood,  and  many  other  valuable 
articles  were  among  the  presents  left  by  the  warm  hearted 
people,  old  and  young.    Brother  Bissell  and  his  wife  have 
the  hearty  congratulations  of  Congregational  lov/a.    7e  hope 
the  good  man  will  not  forget  to  use  the  wheelbarrow.    May  it 
be  long  before  he  has  much  use  for  the  cane.    By  the  way,  do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  for  the  tenth  anniversary.    'Te  know  a 
house  where  an  anniversay  had  been  observed  by  a  very  li- 
beral church,  and  when  some  weeks  after  the  little  boy  was 
denied  something  because  the  money  could  not  be  spared,  he 
explained  after  a  moment's  thought,   'I  know  how  v/e  can  get 
some.    Don't  you  know  what  lots  of  money  we  made  on  papa's 
anniversary.'    Pleasant  as  these  occasions  are,  we  do  not 
wish  our  brother  to  grow    old  too  fast." 
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The  record  for  March  of  '85  is  of  a  different 
order,  and  as  follows: 

"The  church  held  a  three  weeks'  meeting  in 
January,  with  quite  a  number  of  conversions.    In  the  two 
com:  Jim  ions  since  January  1st,  eighteen  have  united  with 
the  church,  thirteen  "by  confession.    The  church  has  gained 
strength  and  inspiration  for  the  labor  of  love  that  is 
before  it.    Our  Sunday  School,  led  by  a  punctual  and 
consecrated  corps  of  officers  and  teachers,  is  averaging 
nearly  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  during  this  cold  weather." 

The  sketch  of  Mrs.  '.rebb  continues: 

"During  LIr.  Bissell's  pastorate  at  McGregor 
Mrs.  Bissell,  who  had  serious  eye  trouble  was  making  fre- 
xjuent  and  extended  trips  to  Chicago  to  be  under  the  care 
of  a  specialist,  so  that  in  1887  Mr«  Bissell  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Lake  View,  Chicago  Congregational  Church, 
thus  severing  his  connection  with  the  Iowa  Ministerial 
Association." 

"Prom  1890  to  1899,  his  longest  pastorate,  he 
served  the  church  at  i>atavia,  Illinois.    During  the  time 
of  these  last  two  pastorates,  he  was  kept,  because  of  his 
fitness  for  it,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Ministerial  Union 
of  Chicago." 

"After  pastorates  in  Granville,  1899-1903; 
Streator,  1903-1905;  and  Chandlerville ,  1905-1907,  he 
resigned  to  locate  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  hoping  that  a  change 
and  rest  might  prove  beneficial  to  Mrs.  Bissell's  health." 
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"In  all  these  years  oi'  fruitful,  sympathetic, 
and  able  ministry,  he  had  followed  the  call  of  duty,  and 
was  never  for  a  week  of  the  time  without  a  church  to  serve." 

"A  tragic  ending  to  a  most  useful  life  occurred 
at  Lucas,  Ohio  (where  Mr.  Bissell  had  "been  supplying  the 
church  at  the  time)  when  he  was  struck  and  instantly 
killed  "by  a  fast  train  on  Liar  oh  25th,  1910." 

"In  accordance  with  wishes  often  expressed,  the 
last  service  was  simple,  and  only  for  the  very  inner 
family  circle,  and  he  was  laid  away  under  the  flowers 
and  the  starry  skies,  just  after  the  sun  had  gone  down 
and  the  shadows  of  the  evening  had  settled  on  the  world, 
and  on  the  morrow  was  the  beautiful  Easter  Sabbath." 

"7ith  Mrs «  3issell  remained  the  four  children, 
all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  Oberlin  College  -  Bradley 
Gray,  in  '06;  Llarion  Ingersoll,  '05;  Harold  Winthrop, 
'04  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  '09;  and  Robin- 
son K  in  '15." 

"May  I  add  a  quotation  from  a  tribute  paid  my 
father  by  one  of  his  beloved  classmates,  Professor  Albert 
Temple  Swing,  of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary:  'Hot 
many  in  the  Oberlin  Circle  had  been  able  to  realize  by 
a  personal  acquaintance  what  a  rare  man  Mr.  Bissell  was 
in  all  the  personal  qualities  which  count  for  so  much 
in  the  life  of  a  minister  and  friend.    Those  of  us  who 
are  favored  to  know  him  more  intimately  will  ever  re- 
member him  as  one  of  the  brightest,  kindliest,  and  most 
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genuine  souls  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  know.  Eis 
modes-ty  was  his  only  weakness,  "but  not  his  only  charm.1" 

The  age  of  Lir.  Bissell  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  sirty-one  years  and  twenty-one  days. 
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Eighteenth  sketch 

Stephen  0.  Barnes 

Stephen  Goodyear  Barnes,  son  of  Joshua  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  (^7oodbridge )  Barnes,  was  born  in  Perth  Amboy, 
New  Jersey,  April  2f  1853.    He  graduated  from  Lafayette 
College  in  1875,  and  received  the  degree  of  Eh.  D.  for 
studies  in  English,  Philology  from  the  same  school  in 
1878;  and  in  1890,  he  was  further  honored  by  his  alma 
mater  with  the  title  Doctor  of  Literature.    Pie  studied 
theology  in  An&over  in  1878  and  1879,  but  graduated  from 
Harfford  Seminary  in  1892. 

Prom  1873  to  1891,  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  he 
was  professor  of  English  Literature  in  Iowa  College.  Here 
he  was  ordained  April  25,  1881,    and  here  June  14,  1881,  he 
was  married  to  Hannah  W.  Magoun,  daughter  of  Pres.  i.Iagoun 
of  Iowa  College.    The  College  gave  him  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  in  1896. 

Leaving  the  College  in  1891,  he  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  East  Longmeadow,  llassachusetts ,  continuing  in 
this  service  until  1900.    At  this  time,  he  connected  him- 
self with  Plaice  University,  at  Nashville ,  Tennessee,  and 
was  for  two  years  Dean  of  the  Theological  Department  of 
the  University,  and  the  pastor  of  the  University  Church. 
Erom  1902  to  1911,  he  was  pastor  of  the  South  Church  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  and  in  1918-13,  he  supplied  the 
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First  Church  at  Burlington,  where  he  is  now  residing,  and 
is  director  of  the  Religious  work  of  the  University. 

In  the  midst  of  LIr.  Barnes1  pastorates,  he  was 
called  upon  to  fill  a  number  of  important  lectureships, 
and  to  deliver  many  single  addresses  here  and  there,  and 
on  various  occasions.     In  1902,  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Hartford  Seminary  on  systematic  theology.     In  1906,  he 
was  lecturer  at  the  Knowlton  Conference  in  Quebec. 

From  1897  to  1901,  he  was  Vice  President  of  the 
French-American  College  located  at  Springfield,  I.Iassachu- 
setts,  and  from  1908  to  1911,  he  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  St.  Johnbury  Academy.     It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that 
he  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  member. 

Eis  writings  and  addresses  have  largely  escaped 
publication,  but  some  of  his  essays  on  religious  and  edu- 
cational topics  :iave  found  their  way  to  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  in  1908,  he  published  a  book  of  poems.  In 
1894-5,  he  was  editor  of  "The  French- American  Citizen." 

iiy  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Barnes  began  soon  after 
he  came  to  the  state  in  1873.  Ee  and  I  were  fellow  towns- 
men here  in  (Jrinnell  for  nine  years.  He  taught  two  of  my 
boys  in  College,  so  that  I  know  their  estimates  of  the 
man.  he  was  a  superior  scholar,  and  an  ideal  teacher.  Ee 
was  very  companionable  with  his  students,  but  so  dignified 
that  they  would  not  dare  to  take  liberties  with  him. 

le  always  listened  to  him  with  interest  when  he 
preached  or  lectured  or  talked  in  the  prayer  meeting  here 
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in  Grinnell,  for  he  always  had  something  fresh  and  inter- 
esting to  say.     Sometimes  his  addresses  were  profound, 
and  they  always  took  a  wide  range,  and  often  soared  to 
great  heights  of  imagination,  and  sometimes  they  were 
genuinely  eloquent,  though  he  made  no  effort  at  oratory. 

While  in  Iowa,  he  gave  about  all  there  was  in 
him  to  Iowa  College,  though  he  sometimes  supplied  churches 
here  and  there  as  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  now 
and  then  his  voice  was  heard  at  the  meetings  of  our  local 
and  state  associations.     I  remembered  that  I  felt  dis- 
appointed that  so  ideal  a  professor  should  venture  upon  a 
pastorate,  but  he  soon  made  a  large  place  for  himself  in 
his  parish,  and  in  this    line  of  work  also  he  has  been  a 
complete  success.    i?or  the  greater  part  of  his  married 
life,  his  wife  nas  been  an  invalid,  but  we  have  the 
testimony  from  many  quarters  that  she  has  always  been  a 
helper  to  her  husband  in  his  work. 


Nineteenth  sketch 
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John  IJerriam 

John  I.Ierriam,  son  of  Marshall  and  Sarah  (Shook) 
lierriam,  was  born  in  ->eeds  Jerry,  New  Hampshire,  April  14, 
1855.    He  attended  the  Pinkerton  Academy,  at  Derby,  New 
Hampshire;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1877;  and 
from  Andover  Seminary  in  1880.    For  a  short  time  in  1880- 
81,  he  supplied  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  Platte, 
Nebraska, 

Early  in  the  year  1881,  he  came  to  New  Hampton, 
Iowa.    He  began  his  pastorate  there  January  28th  of  this 
year.     I  have  occasion  to  remember  his  introduction  to  Iowa. 
While  candidating  at  New  Hampton,  he  visited  me  at  Osage. 
'7e  took  a  sleigh  ride  to  Mitchell.     The  snow  was  piled  in 
drifts,    lleeting  a  team,  we  had  a  complete  upset,  and  our 
pony  thought  to  leave  us  in  the  drift.    But  I  held  to  the 
lines,  and  in  due  time  subdued  the  beast,  and,  looking  back, 
I  saw  the  young  divinity  student  chasing  his  tall  silk  hat, 
which  was  bounding  over  the  fields  with  the  speed  of  the 
wind,  if  not  a  little  faster.     It  was  great  sport  for  me, 
but  not  so  funny  for  the  lad. 

After  the  winter  had  passed,  we  went  over  to  New 
Hampton  to  ordain  the  new  pastor,     This  was  May  19,  1881. 
I  do  not  remember  who  took  the  various  parts  and  the  State 
Llinutes  does  not  tell.    Rev.  N.  M.  Clute,  of  Charles  City, 
was  the  moderator,  and  C.  A.  Marshall  was  scribe. 

Captain  Powers,  in  his  brief  history  of  the  New 
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Hampton  ohuroh  says: 

"Rev.  John  Merriam  was  chosen  pastor  for  one 
year,  commencing  January  28,  1881.    He  had  just  completed 
his  theological  course,  and  was  unordained.     On  May  19th,  a 
council  was  called  to  examine  and  ordain  Lr.  Herri am,  and 
he  was  duly  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister.  Young 
and  inexperienced,  he  entered  his  work  earnestly  and  un- 
ostentatiously, and  he  evinced  a  Christian  character  that 
impressed  all  with  his  piety  and  sincerity.    During  the 
year  of  his  ministration,  there  were  added  to  the  church 
fifteen  by  profession,  and  nine  "by  letter.    At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  year,  he  returned  to  New  York  to  take  a  post 
graduate  course,  and  subsequently  "became,  and  now  is,  a 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Pennsylvania," 

Eis  post  graduate  work  in  Union  Seminary  was 
during  the  school  year,  1881-82.    He  gave  eleven  years  to 
the  work  in  Pennsylvania,  two  at  Hartford,  two  at  Luzerne, 
and  seven  at  Hew  I.lilford. 

In  1893,  moving  up  into  I\Tew  York,  he  was  five 
years  at  Coventry,  six  years  at  rort  Dickinson,  and  from 
1904  to  1907  at  Coventry  again. 

In  1907,  he  returned  to  Port  Dickinson,  where  he 
still  resides,  supplying  churches  in  the  region  as  oppor- 
tunity offered.    All  his  pastorates  after  leaving  Iowa 
were  in  Presbyterian  churches. 

Under  date  of  January  18,  1915,  he  writes: 
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"I  united  uith  the  Presbytery  in  1882.  She 
church  has  honored  me  from  time  to  time,  making  me  modera 
tor  of  the  presbytery,  and  putting  me  on  important  church 
committees.    LSy  desire  and  purpose  has  been  to  serve  and 
honor  the  Christ." 
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Twentieth  sketch 

George  A.  Coleman. 

George  Amos  Coleman,  son  of  William  and  Sophronia 
(Eartwell)  Coleman,  was  born  in  Bradford,  Pennsylvania, 
December  26,  1845.     In  his  early  life,  his  people  settled 
on  a  farm  in  .-'hiteside  county,  Illinois,  and  here  ne  spent 
his  childhood  and  youth,  expecting  to  follow  the  occupation 
of  his  father.    Prom  an  early  age,  he  was  devout  and  pray- 
erful.   At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  publicly  professed  Christ, 
united  with  the  church,  and  entered  upon  active  Christian 
life  in  this  neighborhood.    Experience  and  zeal  grew  with 
consecration  and  labor.    'Thile  still  on  the  farm,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  November  8,  1866,  he  was  married  to 
Sabina  B,  Belt,  of  Ijmdon,  Illinois.    5wo  years  later,  he 
was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  called  from 
the  plow  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  he  began 
at  once  such  reading  and  study  as  would  fit  for  the  work. 

He  studied  at    estern  College  (leander  Clark,)  at 
(Toledo,  and  at  the  Northwestern  university,  located  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  and  graduated  from  the  Biblical  Insti- 
tute of  that  school  in  1873.    While  a  student,  he  preached 
both  in  term  time  and  during  vaaations. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  united  Brethren  at 
Lamoille,  Illinois,  October  1£,  1873,  and  served  the 
United  3rethren  church  at  Bolo,  Illinois,  for  two  years. 

In  April  of  1875,  he  took  cnarge  of  the  Congre- 
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gational  church  at  Lanark,  Illinois.    Prom  April  of  1876  to 
April  of  1878,  he  was  pastor  at  Bartlett.    He  was  also 
pastor  at  Wayne  from  1876  to  1880,  and  from  1878  to  1880, 
united  St.  Charles  with  his  Wayne  church. 

•    In  the  summer  of  1886,  he  was  located  for  six 
months  at  Llarengo,  Illinois.    Late  in  the  year,  he  came  out 
to  Iowa,  and  by  this  time  had  become  so  much  of  a  oongre- 
gationalist  tr.at  he  was  willing  to  bind  himself  to  the 
Corning  church  as  an  installed  pastor.    The  services  of 
installation  were  held  December  25,  1880.    la  cannot  find 
the  records  of  the  council,  but  we  venture  to  say  that 
father  Todd  of  Tabor,  and  Dr.  E,  o.  Kill,  of  Atlantic, 
were  present  and  took  part  in  the  services,     xhere  is  a 
reference  in  jongregational  Iowa,  April  1883,  to  Mr.  Cole- 
man in  his  Corning  field,  which  is  a  good  sample  of  his 
pastorate  there,     it  was  definitely  evangelistic.  The 
communication  is  as  follows: 

"Thirteen  united  with  the  church  Larch  4th, 
During  the  two  years  and  two  months  that  ?.ev.  G.  A.  Cole- 
man has  been  with  this  people,  the  membership  of  the  church 
has  increased  from  fifty-four  to  one  hundred  and  sixteen." 

Installation  is  supposed  to  mean  permanence,  but 
it  does  not  always  work  that  way.     It  is  doubtful  whether 
a  man  of  Brother  Coleman's  temperament  and  habits  could 
wisely  stay  very  long  in  one  place.    But  there  were  spe- 
cial reasons  why  at  the  endof  four  years  he  should  close 
his  work  at  Corning.     On  account  of  protracted  sickness  of 
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rheumatism  of  a  malarial  type,  he  resigned  his  pastorate, 
llarch  1st,  1884.  There  is  no  record  of  this  in  Congrega- 
tional Iowa,  excepting  the  following: 

"Rev.  G.  A.  Coleman  has  resigned  at  Corning,  and 
the  church  has  invited  Mr,  IP.  3.  June,  of  Hartford  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  to  visit  them  with  a  vie"/  to  settlement." 

But  Mr.  Coleman  could  not  "be  content  to  be  idle. 
TTith  signs  of  returning  strength,  came  back  to  his  heart 
the  love  and  zeal  for  the  work,  and  unwisely,  no  doubt,  he 
followed  his  heart's  desire  to  preach  Christ,  and  settled 
with  the  church  at  TTymore ,  1'ebrafeka,  *iugust  1,  1884,  where 
again  as  ever,  with  self-f orget fulness  and  to  his  own  sa- 
crifice, he  wrought  in  love,  though  in  pain  and  against 
fast  advancing  disease,  till  llarch  1st  of  this  year  1885. 
Now  almost  the  last  drop  in  the  spring  of  life  was  drained. 
He  had  stoo'd  in  his  place  long  after  most  men    would  have 
laid  their  armor  down.    He  could  walk  across  the  street, 
he,  could  stand  in  his  pulpit ,  and  he  could  tell  once  more 
the  good  news.    T7hy  should  he  not?    So  thought  he.  So 

wrought  he  while  he  could  heart  and  brain  both  being  now 

stimulated  and  over-active  by  disease  itself.    Lledical  ad- 
visers said,  'Try  the  climate  of  California.'    Thereupon  he 
took  new  hope,  and,  in  the  closing  weeks  of  his  work  at 
77ymore ,  he  began  and  kept  up  correspondence  with  a  view  to 
preaching  Christ  in  California,  where  the  climate  was  to 
give  Mm  health  again.    '.Tith  his  family,  he  reached  ',7ood- 
land,  California,  April  24th,  where  at  ten  o'clock,  Sunday 
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morning,  Hay  3d,  in  the  home  of  his  "brother- in- law,  Rev. 
S.  D.  3elt,  he  passed  away,  at  the  age  of  forty-one  years, 
four  months  and  seven  days.    It  was  said  at  the  funeral 
that  his  life  was  summed  up  in  two  passages  of  Scripture, 
"The  Love  of  Christ  constraineth  us"  and  "The  zeal  of 
Thy  house  hath  eaten  me  up." 

Mr.  Coleman  united  the  spirit  and  work  of  an 
evangelist  with  those  of  the  pastor,  and  was  the  helper 
of  many  pastors  and  churches  conducting  for  them  series 
of  special  meetings,  which  were  owned  and  "blessed  in  the 
conversion  and  upbuilding  of  many,  and  this  labor  he  per- 
formed in  addition  to  abundant  labors  in  his  own  churches, 
and  to  his  zeal  which  was  in  him  as  "fire  shut  up  in  the 
bones,"  and  to  these  double  labors  must  be  attributed 
largely  his  early  death.    He  had  no  rest  and  lost  no  time 
in  changing  pastorates.     If  he  took  vacations,  he  was 
sure  to  preach  on  Sundays,  and  commonly  conducted  a  series 
of  meetings  in  response  to  the  urgent  request  of  some 
church  or  pastor.    His  faith  was  clear  and  strong,  his 
convictions  positive,  his  piety  cheerful  and  sunny,  his 
preaching  doctrinal,  pastoral .personal ,  pointed,  spiritual, 
and  always  aimed  at  bringing  people  to  an  intelligent 
consecration  to  Christ  and  to  experimental  salvation. 
His  manner  was  always  tender  and  sympathetic,  and  hence 
his  work  drew  the  faster  upon  his  vitality. 

As  I  remember  3rother  Coleman,  he  was  a  medium 
height,  but  very  spare,  nervous,  quick  in  movement,  a 
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fluent  speaker,  a  good  conversationalist,  a  pleasant  com' 
panion,  and  a  man  of  great  spiritual  glow  and  fervor. 
In  temper  and  habit,  he  was  decidedly  evangelistic.  He 
was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  great  useful- 
ness . 
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Twenty-first  sketch 

Thomas  Pell 

Thomas  Pell,  son  of  Joseph  and  Susan  Bird.  (I.Ioore 
Pell,  was  "born  in  Manchester,  England,  January  21,  1824. 
Before  coming  to  America,  he  "became  a  local  Ilethodist 
preaaher. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1853.    Here  he  fell  i 
with  the  United  Brethren,  and  by  them  was  ordained  Septem- 
ber 12,  1857.    Later,  he  joined  the  conference  of  the  Ilet- 
hodist Episcopal  church.    October  12,  1871,  he  married 
LIrs.  Llaria  Penelope  Kimberly,  of  Uiles,  Iowa.     In  1875,  he 
took  a  homestead  in  Osceola  county,  where,  with  great  ac- 
ceptance, he  preached  among  the  pioneers  of  t he  region. 
In  1878,  he  united  with  the  Sioux  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  and  Ministers. 

Prom  1881  to  1883,  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  he 
supplied  the  Sibley  church,  although  never  listed  as  the 
pastor.    On  his  farm,  he  was  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Sibley  church,  and  he  was  ready  to  occupy  the  pulpit  when- 
ever wanted. 

Prom  1889  to  1821,  he  was  the  regular  pastor  of 
the  Ocheyedan  church,  though  still  residing  on  his  farm, 
which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant.    For  a  short  time  in 
1892,  he  supplied  the  church  in  Port  Orange,  Florida. 
He  died  at  his  home,  in  Osceola  county,  August  6,  1896, 
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aged  seventy-two  years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  sketch  that 
Brother  Pell  was  a  farmer-preacher,    his  education  was 
limited. 

The  Hon.  John  F.  Glover,  of  Sibley,  writes  of 
Mr.  Pell,  as  follows: 

"iTilliam  J.  Miller  Esq.,  a  pioneer  of  this  county, 
completed  a  history  of  the  county  last  year.     3rother  filler 
in  now  dead.     I  quote  fromthe  history  as  to  Brother  Thomas 
Pell:     'The  pastorate  of  Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Dean  was  followed 
by  that  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Baldwin.    The  nesrt  minister  was  Rev. 
Thomas  Pell,  and  Englishman,  and  a  resident  of  Osceola  county 
before  he  became  the  minister..    He  was  a  faithful  minister, 
but  labored  under  the  difficulty  of  a  crippled  ankle.    He  was 
a  tall  man,  with  some  resemblance  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
death  occurred  in  1896.'     In  speaking  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
in  East  Holman  township,  in  Osceola  county,  Lr.  hiller  says: 
'Thomas  Pell  was  a  llethodist  minister  of  considerable  talent, 
short  on  education,  and  expression,  but  long  on  ideas.  He 
was  a  good  man,  big,  angular,  and  strong.    He  preached  some 
for  the  Llethodists  in  Ocheyedan  in  the  early  days,  and  later 
for  the  Oongregatiohalists  in  Sibley.    'Thile  he  preached  in 
Sibley,  he  resided  there  also.    His  features  were  rugged  and 
expressive,  but  somewhat  irregular.    His  mouth  twisted  to 
one  side ,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of  whispering  some- 
thing to  the  right  ear,  which  he  did  not  want  his  left  ear 
to  hear.    He  died  many  years  ago,  dearly  beiboved  and  highly 
respected."' 
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Mr.  Glover  says:     "In  a  sketch  of  the  organization 
and  history  of  the  Sibley  Congregational  church,  writen  by 
me  several  years  ago,  I  have  the  following  sketch  of  'Rev, 
Thomas  Pell: 

"For  several  years  following  Llr.  Baldwin's  pas- 
torate the  church  had  as  minister  Rev.  1' nomas  fell,  who  was 
born  in  .England,  and  had  been  connected  with  the  Methodist 
denomination  prior  to  becoming  pastor  of  this  church.  Mr. 
Pell  labored  faithfully,  though  suffering  from  a  crippled 
ankle.    He  preached  for  the  Congregational  church  two  periods. 
I  am  not  sure ,  but think  he  was  temporary  supply  until  Llr. 
Baldwin  came  on  the  field,  and  that  this  temporary  supply 
was  about  1878,  following  the  close  of  Rev.  Benjamin  A. 
Dean's  pastorate,  End  that  Mr.  Pell,  during  that  supply, 
continued  to  live  on  his  homestead  about  seven  miles  east 
and  a  little  north  of  the  town  of  Sibley,  and  that  the  long 
trips  he  made  aggravated  if  it  did  not  cause  the  disease  of 
his  ankle,  which  disease  later  led  to  the  amputation  of  a 
foot.    He  was  a  Yorkshire  Englishman,  rather  homely  of  face, 
when  his  face  was  in  repose,  but  when  in  conversation  or 
public  speaking,  his  vigorous  intellect  and  honest  thought 
took  the  lead,  homeliness  took  a  back  seat,  which  was  most  of 
the  time.    After  Llr.  Baldwin's  pastorate,  he  moved  into 
Sibley  with  his  family,  and  occupied  the  parsonage,  and  I 
think  was  the  regular  Home  Missionary  pastor  of  the  church 
until  the  corning  of  Mr.  Thitelaw.    He  prefered  the  Congre- 
gational polity  to  the  Methodist,  which  he  considered  not 
sufficiently  democratic." 
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Ha  had  considerable  trouble  with  his  h's  and  n's  in  this 
country.    He  spoke  English  "as  she  is  spoke"  in  some  parts 
of  the  British  Isles.    Sometimes  during  his  last  years,  he 
lost  one  of  his  feet.     I  have  seen  him  hoeing  corn,  drag- 
ging himself  along  on  his  hands  and  knees.    We  gave  him  a 
little  aid  from  our  iiinist erial  Relief  Fund. 
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Twenty- second  sketch 

George  C.  Lamb 

George  Clark  Lamb,  son  of  Pliny  and  Eunice  (Saw- 
telle)  Lamb,  was  born  in  Newton,  Indiana,  August  3,  1848. 
He  graduated  from  Yale  Seminary  in  1873;  was  married  to  Lass 
I.Iary  L.  Heady,  November  6,  1873;  served  the  church  in  Brazil, 
Indiana,  in  1873-4;  was  ordained  in  September  of  1874;  was 
pastor  in  Haywood,  Illinois,  in  1874-76;  then  took  a  course 
in  TTabash  College,  graduating  in  1878,  and  receiving  a 
Masters  Degree  in  1881. 

From  1879  to  1881,  he  was  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and  then  came  to  Harshalltown, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  pastor  from  1882  to  1885,  and  then 
turned  Presbyterian. 

From  1885  to  1894,  he  was  stationed  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
and  from  there  went  to  Menominee,  Llichigan.     In  a  communi- 
cation from  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dated  January  14,  1915,  he 
writes : 

"Dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"Well,  well I    I  had  long  since  given  you  up  for 
lost,  supposing,  of  course,  that  you  were  either  in  jail, 
or  had  gone  home  to  glory;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you  still 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Iowa. 

"I  will  be  sixty-seven  next  August,  and  have  been 
preaching  almost  forty-two  years ,  but  my  eyes  are  not  yet 
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dim,  or  my  natural  force  abated .     I  can  do  as  much  work  as 
ever,  and  do  it  easier  in  some  ways.    We  Iiave  four  boys  and 

two  girls  all  college  graduates  except  our  youngest  boy 

who  will  graduate  next  May.     If  you  ever  find  any  Congrega- 
tionalist  who  knew  us  in  Iowa,  give  them  a  warm  grasp  of 
the  hand,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  very  much  alive.  Yes, 
Mrs.  Lamb  is  still  living  and  well,  and  sends  her  best 
regards.    We  buried  our  little  girl  Ilellie  at  Marshalltown. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you.    Write  again. 

"Fraternally, 

"George  G.  Lamb." 

Shifl  litter  gives  just  a  little  hint  of  the  type 
of  a  man  Brother  Lamb  is.    He  was  an  average  height,  but 
slim.    His  hair  was  raven  black.    He  wore  burnside  whiskers. 
Cne  hand  was  minus  one  or  two  fingers.    He  had  sharp  black 
eyes,  with  a  merry  twinkle  in  them.    He  was  familiar  with 
his  friends,  and  loved  a  joke. 

I  supplied  for  him  one  Sunday,  and  he  did  nothing. 
Llonday  morning,  a  lady  friend  said  to  him:     'I  suppose  you 
feel  fresh  and  fine  to-day,  as  you  had  nothing  to  do  yester- 
day."   With  a  yawn,  he  replied:     'Oh,  I  feel  worse  than 
ever."    The  lady  came  to  my  defense  beautifully,  as  she 
said:     'Now  you  know  just  how  it  is  with  us  all  the  time.' 

Mr.  Lambe  was  a  good,  earnest  brother,  a  good 
preacher,  and  a  kind  and  faithful  pastor.  We  were  sorry 
to  lose  him  from  our  Pilgrim  ranks. 


twenty- third  sketch 
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Elmer  Jaynes  Beach 

Elmer  Jaynes  Beach  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, November  21,  1841.    He  did  net  have  a  college 
education.    He  was  a  graduate  from  the  special  course  of 
Andover  Seminary  in  1876.    His  first  pastorate,  1877-81, 
was  at  Hopkinton,  New  York.    Here  he  was  ordained,  January 
51,  1877.     In  1882,  he  came  "Test,  and  spent  a  year  at 
Sabula,  Iowa.    He  then  returned  to  Few  York,  and  from 
1885  to  1885,  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Kiantone.  Eis 
next  field,  1885-90,  was  at  South  Royalston,  Massachusetts . 

Prom  1890  to  1892,  he  was  at  Lyndon,  and  St. 
Johnshury  Oenter,  Vermont .    His  later  pastorates  were  at 
Chester,   .ermont,  from  1892  to  1895,  and  at  llorthford, 
Connecticut,  from  1895  to  1897.    After  1897,  his  residence 
was  at  Uorthford,  without  charge. 


twenty- fourth  sketch 
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Burnett  T.  Stafford 

Burnett  Thomas  Stafford  was  born  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  SO,  1852.    He  graudated  from  Hiram  College  in 
1875,  and  from  Oberlin  theological  Seminary  in  1880. 

June  6,  1880,  he  was  married  to  Hiss  Laura  3. 
Williams,  of  Oberlin.    He  began  his  pastoral  work  at  Boulder, 
Colorado,  where  he  was  ordained  July  16,  1880.    His  stay  in 
Boulder  was  short.    He  came  to  Iowa  in  1881,  locating  at 
Manchester.    One  year  only  was  the  extent  of  his  Iowa  ser- 
vice.    In  1882,  he  began  a  pastorate  at  Spencefport ,  New 
York,  and  finished  it  in  1884.    At  this  time,  he  went  to 
Norwalk,  Florida,  v/here  he  remained  for  five  years,  and 
then  moved  to  Mount  Dora,  in  the  same  state. 

From  Horwalk,  in  May  of  1885,  Mr.  Stafford  re- 
ported to  the  Home  Missionary  Society  as  follows: 

"We  have  organized  a  Ladies1  Aid  and  Missionary 

Society  a  great  gain,    the  ladies  generally  take  hold  of 

the  matter  with  zeal,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
breaking  down  the  old  walls  of  astrangement .    '~e  have  re- 
solved to  introduced  a  good  hjonn  book  "The  Manual  of 

-raise."    Spiritually,  I  think  there  is  a  decided  gain. 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  people  take  to  Congregationalism! 
At  Harvard  and  Trenton,  the  way  will  be  opened  soon,  I 
believe,  for  preaching,  and  I  hope  to  organize  churches 
at  both  points.     I  need  very  much  a  horse  and  'buckbosrd' 
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to  do  the  work.     If  you  know  of  any  Sunday  School  or  Schools, 
willing  to  contribute  toward  this,  please  let  them  know  of 
my  pressing  need.    Harvard  is  five  miles  from  here,  and  Tren- 
ton, eight.    You  see  there  is  plenty  of  travelling.    As  sure 
as  time,  this  whole  region  will  "be  thickly  settled,  and  now 
is  our  opportunity.     I  am  the  only  minister  on  the  ground; 
and  Oh,  for  that  horse  and  buckboardi    Another  point  is  Ker 
City,  destined  in  the  near  future  to  grow  rapidly.     It  is 
six  miles  from  here.     It  needs  looking  after,  and  that 
horse  and  buckboard  will  enable  me  to  look  after  it.  Both 
horse  and  buckboard  will  cost  about  $£00.    Then  there  is 
Syracuse,  three  miles  from  here.    It  is  not  much  now,  though 
it  will  grow.    There  might  be  a  Sunday  School  started,  and 
I  will  do  it  if  possible.    Then,  there  is  the  whole  region 
along  the  Ocklowaha,  for  most  part  destitute  of  religious 
privileges.     It  is  a  rich  country,  probably  the  richest  in 
Florida.    A  man  over  there  could  do  good  service.    After  I 
obtain  my  horse  and  buckboard,  I  propose  looking  over  the 
ground.     I  don't  suppose  any  Sunday  School  alone  could  give 
enough  for  both;  but  every  little  helps.    The  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  work  here  just  begins  to  loom  up.    We  are 
planting  the  seeds  of  a  new  civilization.    The  very  fact 
of  our  living  here  is  doing  missionary  work.    That  there  is 
one  family  entirely  consecrated  to  Christian  work  does 
immense  good,  to  say  nothing  of  other  labors." 

"The  health  of  self  and  family  was  never  bet.er. 
My  wife  and  children  have  improved  wonderfully  since  being 
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here,         enjoy  the  work  and  are  glad  we  oame.    The  soft 
carpet,  cushioned  pews,  frescoed  walls ,  and  large  pipe  organ 
of  our  old  church  at  Spencerport ,  New  York,  we  would  not 
exchange  for  our  town  hall  hare  and  dirty  though  it  is. 
But  don't  forget  that  horse  and  buckboardl" 

From  this  charge,  he  returned  to  New  York  in  1892, 
and  settled  at  Smyrna.     In  1897,  he  retired  to  Vhiteboro, 
and  at  this  time  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book. 

A  communication  from  Mr*  Stafford,  from  Jordon, 
New  York,  dated  L3ay  11,  1915,  explains  the  dropping  of  his 
name  from  our  records,  and  reports  him  contented  and  happy 
in  the  church  of  his  fathers.    The  full  communication  is 
as  follows ! 
"Dear  Sr.  Douglass: 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  especially 
because  Mrs,  Stafford  and  myself  remember  with  pleasure  that 
you  baptized  our  boy  Karl,  who  has  been  now  in  Paradise  for 
some  years.     I  don't  see  how  I  can  comply  with  your  request 
so  kindly  stated,  since  being  in  the  old  church  of  our  Anglo- 
Norman  fathers,  about  all  the  experience  and  dates  of  pre- 
vious ministerial  years  have  faded,  and  have  been  quite  for- 
gotten, and  it  would  be  a  serious  difficulty,  in  various 
ways,  now  to  recall  them. 

"Under  another  cover,  I  am  taking  the  freedom 
of  forwarding  you  one  of  my  recent  literary  productions. 

"With  all  good  wishes,  I  am, 
"Most  truly  yours , 
"Burnett  Theodore  Stafford." 
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Mr,  Stafford  does  not  come  very  clearly  to  my 
mind  as  I  try  to  recall  him.    While  at  Manchester,  he  was  in 
the  second  year  of  his  ministry.     I  know  that  he  was  there 
considered  a  promising  young  man. 

The  report  to  the  riome  Missionary  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  a  thoroughgoing  Gongregationalist ,  but  his 
letter  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  later  life ,  he  was  a  con- 
firmed Churchman. 

I  cannot  describe  his  features ,  nor  enumerate  his 
characteristics,  nor  report  his  deeds,  nor  tell  how  well  he 
has  done  the  work  of  life.    T7e  thankfully  recognize  his  year 
of  service  in  Iowa,  and  gladly  record  his  name  among  the 
Pilgrim  rastors  of  the  state. 


Twenty- fifth  sketch 
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Ilatthias  H.  Ambrose 

This  "brother  was  with  us  for  a  little  season,  but 
did  not  properly  belong  to  us.    Ee  was  originally  and  essen- 
tially one  of  the  United  Brethren  fraternity.    There  is  at 
hand  no  record  of  his  birth  or  early  life. 

He  was  ordained  by  the  -nited  Brethren  denomination, 
August  2,  1878.    His  appointments  were  with  that  body  up  to 
1882,  at  which  time  he  took  charge  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Belle  Plaine,  which  at  that  time  was  reduced  to 
about  its  lowest  terms,    here  he  labored  faithfully  and 
successfully  for  a  few  years.    Under  his  discreet  and 
skillful  guidance,  old  grievances  were  to  a  degree  for- 
gotten, and  the  church  started  out  on  a  way  of  prosperity, 
to  which  it  was  appointed. 

In  1884,  he  was  reported  in  the  Year  3ook  at  01- 
ney,  Illinois,  and  then  his  name  was  dropped.  Undoubtedly, 
he  returned  to  his  old  ecclesiastical  connection. 

As  I  remember  Brother  Ambrose ,  he  was  about  the 
average  man  as  to  size  and  weight.    Ee  had  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand  in  his  face  and  hair.    Ee  was  a  dignified  and 
courteous  Christian  gentleman.    His  movements  and  speech 
were  rather  moderate.    Ee  was  a  faithful  brother.  He 
never  was  quite  at  home  with  us.    He  could  never  unlearn 
the  ways  of  the  United  Brethren. 


Twenty- sixth  sketch 
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Llartin  Luther  'Villi s ton 

This  sketch  is  principally  autobiographical . 
In  response  to  a  request  for  material  for  the  "The  Pilgrims 
of  Iowa;"  Mr.  TTilliston  wrote  in  a  humorous  vein  as  follows: 
"My  dear  Brother  Douglass: 

"Forgive  me  I  have  no  excuse,  and  have  just 

he en  dilatory,  and  I  am  really  sorry,  and  I  shall  probably 
do  just  so  again.  You  may  put  this  much  in  my  history,  if 
you  think  it  would  throw  any  light  of  value  on  my  unimpor- 
tant career, 

"I  was  born  IJarch  20,  1843  a  fact  which  will 

prevent  me  from  ever  being  'called'  anywhere,  should  I  be 
shoved  out  of  my  present  charge,  if  it  gets  before  the 
Christian  world  in  your  veracious  book.     I  am  young,  never- 
theless, which  perhaps  you  would  best  add,  unless  you  are 
ready  to  guarantee  me  a  more  generous  pension  than  the 
l.Iinisterial  belief  seems  likely  to  provide  in  the  event  of 
my  coming  on  the  charity  of  the  denomination. 

"I  attended  the  High  School  in  Northhampston, 
Llass . ,  and  passed  my  final  year  before  college  in  the  Dud- 
ley Classical  Institute,  also  in  ITorthhampton.     I  entered 
Amherst  College  in  September  of  1859,  and  left  the  college 
at  the  end  of  the  Junior  year  for  a  fight  with  Jeff  D.  Davis 
and  Robert  lee.    Came  back  wounded  and  alive,  after  a  year 
of  victories  and  entered  the  class  of  1864,  with  which  I 
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graduated,  calling  out  the  applause  of  the  governor  of 
llassachusetts  and  the  members  of  his  Council,  by  my  glowing 
commencement  oration  on"  the  "Times,"  which  just  then  were 
blazing  with  Grant's  terrific  march  toward  Richmond,  and  the 
great  struggle  of  Sherman  in  the  wilds  of  Georgia.  This 
was  in  July  of  1864. 

"I  taught  in  Conway  Academy,  Llassachusetts,  in 
1864-5;  spent  the  summer  of  1865,  till  July,  in  the  work 
ofthe  Christian  Commission  in  the  neighborhood  of  'Tashing- 
ton,  with  the  disbanding  army  of  the  Union.     I  worked  as  a 
missionary  teacher  under  the  A.  11,  A.  in  Wilmington,  Forth 
Carolina,  through  the  next  year. 

"I  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  Se- 
ptember of  1866,  and  remained  there  two  years,  taking  my  last 
year  of  theological  agitation  at  Lnion  Seminary,  Hew  York, 
where  I  graduated  in  May  of  1869. 

"Before  graduation,  I  was  called  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  flushing,  New  York,  remaining  there  until 
::ay  of  1872,  at  which  time  I  left  to  take  charge  of  the 
3dward  Beecher  Congregational  Church,  in  Galesburg,  Illinois." 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  Slushing  pastorate ,  Llarch 
3,  1870,  he  was  ordained,  Dr.  henry  II.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn, 
preaching  the  sermon.    Closing  his  ministry  at  Galesburg,  in 
1876,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  was  for  three  years 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Jamestown  in  that  state.    Then  for 
two  years,  1879-81,  Mr*  Tilliston  lived  in  Europe,  spending 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Heidelberg  and  Bonn  Univer- 
sities.   Here  the  family  became  so  familiar  with  the  German 
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language  that  this  was  largely  the  language  of  the  household 
for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1881-82,  Lir.  TTilliston  v/as  Professor  of  History 
and.  Political  Economy  in  Carlton  College,  Minnesota,  Con- 
tinuing his  autobiography,  Mr.    /illston  writes: 

"In  September  of  1882,  I  accepted  a  call  tfo  the 
Edwards  Congregational  Church  in  Davenport,  and  remained 
until  1888,  when  I  went  to  the  Heformed  Episcopal  Church 
(St.  Johnst  Chicago,  staying  two  years.     I  then  returned  to 
the  Congregational  fold,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Elmhurst ,  Illinois,  where  I  remained  sis  years,  and  then 
settled  with  the  Congregational  church  Attleboro  Palls, 
llassachusetts ,  unsettled  two  „,  ears  later,  and  tool:  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Barrington,  in  1899,  which  I  left  for 
the  Congregational  church  of  Pomf ret ,  Connecticut.     I  began 
here  October  1,  1908,  and  here  I  am  to-day,  aperch  on  the 
hill  six  hundred  feet  above  salt  water. 

"The  record  makes  me  weep.     It  bobs  about  so  much, 
but  I  cna't  blame  anyone  outside  of  myself,  for  I  did  it, 
rnore's  the  pity." 

"You  needn't  put  all  this  stuff  down.     I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  know,  now,  that  I  ever  tried  anything  Episco- 
pal, but  what  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do,  since  he  actually  did 
it.    The  truth  is,  I  am  a  free  lance,  and  if  I  lived  a  thou- 
sand years  in  this  world,  I  could  not  be  a  conventional 
creature,  and  do  what  the  well-regulated  think  should  be 
done.     I  do  not  eare  a  rap  for  the  thing  that  is  because  it  is 
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It  is  no  more  possible  to  tie  to  sometlaing  because  it  is  a 
hitching-post ,  if  it  does  not  seem  the  best  place  to  stop  at, 
than  I  could  put  my  he as  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  keep  it  there 
because  somebody  told  me  it  was  time  to  quit  breathing.  So 
I  am  settled  in  this  quiet  nowhere,  though  I  am  better  equal 
to  a  large  pulpit  than  at  any  time  hitherto,  a  better  preach- 
er, and  more  of  a  man,  and  a  wiser  pastor,  by  several  miles 
of  width,  than  when  calls  were  flung  at  me.    ao  matter,  I 
am  &appy  and  useful,  and  enjoy  doing  things  more  than  ever, 
which  I  hope  will  continue  to  be  the  case  until  the  summons 
into  the  great  silence." 

In  1911,  Mr.    .illiston  began  a  short  pastorate  with 
the  Longridge  church,  of  Sanford,  Connecticut.     In  1913,  he 
retired  to  Hartford,  where  he  now  in  1815  resides. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  man  are  evident.    Physically,  he  was  small, 
but  not  so  intellectually.    All  about  his  face  in  middle 
life  there  was  an  abundance,  but  not  a  superabundance  of  fine, 
glossy  black  hair.    His  eyes  were  full  of  laughter,  though 
at  times  they  were  full  of  tears." 

He  had  a  "finished"  education;  was  at  home  in 
several  languages,  and  in  all  the  philosophies,  theologies, 
physics,  civics,  etc.,  etc.    He  was  a  good  preacher,  for  the 
most  part  plain  and  practical,  leaving  his  erudition  in  his 
study  or  saving  it  up  for  ministerial  meetings  and  such,  He 

was  very  plain  spoken  possibly  sometimes  too  much  so. 

Speaking  out  fully  all  that  was  in  his  mind  sometimes  got  him 
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into  trouble.    The  humor  of  the  man  was  very  pronounced.  He 
was  as  genial  as  the  sunshine,  though  in  his  invectives  he 
could  be  as  hitter  as  the  north  wind,     xo  his  brotherly  and 
neighborly  kindness,  hosts  of  his  friends  will  testify. 

His  family  life ,  presided  over  by  one  whose  genius 
and  ability  and  amiability  were  simply  wonderful,  was  all 
that  any  reasonable  man  could  ask.    His  residence  in  Iowa 
was  limited  to  six  years,  but  he  ever  remained  loyal  to 
the  state,    lie  sent  his  son  Carl  to  Iowa  College;  that  is 
one  of  the  evidence  of  nis  loyalty,  and  others  are  not 
wanting. 

A  reference  to  Mr.  ..illiston,  In  Congregational 
Iowa,  in  January  of  1888,  throws  a  little  light  upon  one 
of  the  episodes  of  nis  life.     It  is  as  follows: 

"The  Edwards  Church  is  now  pastorless.  brother 
ffllliston  has  resigned,  and  accepted  a  call  to  supply  the 
Grace  Episcopal  Church  at  Cedar  rLapids,     In  the  statement 
to  the  church  of  his  reasons  for  making  the  proposed  change, 
as  reported  by  the  .Javenport  Tribune,  nr.    /illston  stated 
that  his  act  was,  on  no  fair  construction,  a  reflection  on 
the  church  in  which  he  was  nurtured;  not  a  word  would  ever 
fall  from  his  lips  to  hint  that  he  supposed  Congregational- 
ists  were  less  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ  than  was  any 
church  on  earth.    He  loved  those  people,  and  ever  would,  and 
must;  and  nothing  could  tear  his  iieart  from  its  hold  upon  old 
friends  and  associations,  and  especially  from  these  loyal 
brethren  with  whom  he  had  labored  for  over  five  years.  He 
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stated  that  the  ruling  motive  with  him  in  this  new  departure 
had  been  the  conviction  that  the  wide  door  and  generous  wel- 
come into  the  ministry  of  the  Bpiscopal  church  so  effectively 
opened  and  given,  promised  him  opportunities  for  complete 
usefulness  in  his  chosen  and  beloved  calling,  as  a  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ." 

A  sample  of  Ilr.  TCillistdin's  literary  productions 
may  also  be  found  in  Congregational  Iowa  in  September  of 
1884,  on  the  topic:     "The  Christian  Ethics  of  Pinance."  The 
article  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  world  will  never  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
money  question  till  it  admits  Christ  to  the  market  and  the 
'exchange;'  it  cannot  learn  the  best  ways  either  of  gathering 
or  distributing  wealth,  except  as  it  adds  divine  wisdom  to 
its  own  shrewdness. 

"Through  sympathy  with  the  great  proprietor  of 
the  whole  world,  careful  application  of  His  moral,  no  less 
than  His  economic  laws,  can  guarantee  a  generous  and  satis- 
fying prosperity.    One  might  suppose  this  axiomatic,  were 
it  not  sneered  at  in  certain  quarters  as  religious  senti- 
mentality.   The  preacher  is  told  that  business  is  business, 
as  politics  is  politics,  and  quite  able  to  take  care  of  it- 
self; that  religion  cannot  afford  to  transcend  its  proper 
sphere;  piety  is  prone  to  spoil  the  good  business  man,  and 
the  live  business  man  can  make  but  a  second-rate  saint.  It 
is  true  that  the  two  may  with  safety  be  divorced?    Can  we 
afford  to  grow  rich  without  taking  God  into  partnership? 
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"That  we  are  growing  rioh  is  plain  enough.  Iowa 
already  has  her  millionaires,  and  but  a  generation  away  from 
the  up-turned  prairie  sod.    In  a  certain  town  in  our  state, 
generally  counted  by  its  citizens  dull  and  stupid,  a  quarter 
of  a  million  ox  dollars  are  going  into  the  construction  of 
homes  and  small  business  establishments,  this  spring  alone, 
and  the  people  are  quite  ready  to  spend  as  much  during  the 
season  in  the  single  indulgence  of  strong  drink. 

"There  never  came'  to  any  people  such  an  opportunity 
as  has  come  to  our  own  for  the  rapid  and  boundless  accumula- 
tion of  wealth,  and.  it  is  safe  to  say  no  people  was  ever 
more  disposed  or  better  able  to  improve  the  occasion. 

"What  shall  be  done  with  this  enormous  force  thus 
gathering  on  our  hands  with  a  rapidity  unprecedented,  and 
with  volume  beyond  estimation?    We  must  control  it,  or  it 
will  master  us.     Such  enormous  capability  for  weal  or  woe 
will  not  remain  inert. 

"Let  us  look  at  some  facts  Already  menacing  and 
growing  out  of  the  attestable  certainty  that  much  of  the 
national  wealth  is  not  controlled  in  the  Christian  spirit. 

"We  are  getting  money-crazed.    The  more  we  make, 
the  hotter  we  grow  to  make  yet  more.     It  is  a  frenzy  with 

millions.    The  fabulous  fortunes  cease  to  surprise  us  

they  simply  excite  and  intoxicate.    Croesus  himself  would 
fail  to  cause  remark  in  Wall  Street.    We  are  bound  to  be 
the  richest  race  that  ever  wanted  gold.     It  looks  that  way, 
and  that  way  looks,  near,  too. 
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"Corruption  feeds  the  fastest  on  the  grossest 
material,  as  the  fever  runs  the  fiercest  through  the  fullest 
veins.    Our  frugal  fathers  had  a  "better  chanoe  to  "be  virtuous 
on  little  than  we  on  niuoh.    Their  frosty  integrity  was  never 
exposed  to  the  mild  south  winds  of  fortune  that  "blows  seduc- 
tively over  the  eonsoiences  of  their  children's  children. 
It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  Puritan  living  on  a  New  Hampshire 
pasture,  where  even  the  hardiest  sheep  must  be  abstemious, 
and  where  the  farmer  counted  his  year's  returns  in  sixpences; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  play  the  Spartan  on  change 
where  one  sees  a  round  million  rolling  by  in  apparent  reach, 
and  he  can  hope  to  live  in  a  palace,  more  than  even  with  the 
proud  world.    In  this  blaze  of  splendid  opportunities,  it 
must  be  a  steadfast  eye  indeed  that  is  not  dazzled.  Already 
vices,  not  dreamed  of  fifty  years  ago,  are  public  and  thrifty. 
Hen  are  brought  and  sold  at  the  polls  by  thousands. 

"In  other  directions,  prevails  an  unwholesome 
desire  for  attaining  riches  without  first  following  the  good 
old  fashioned  way  of  industry  and  patience,  as  though  God  had 
made  money  to  have  it  dropped  out  of  the  skies  like  water  in 
April  weather.    There  are  many  to  listen  when  selfishness 
whispers 

'"Get  place  and  wealth,  if  possible,  with  grace. 
If  not,  by  any  means,  get  wealth  and  place.1" 

nWe  are  already  given  to  talking  of  our  'kings' 

in  this  democratic  land,  meaning,  of  course,  the  much  moneyed 

men,  our  cattle  kings,  our  railway  kings,  and  our  oil  kings  

and  these  market  monarchs  are  building  their  palaces,  too  
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and  we  have  also  something  else  which  they  have  in  kings1 
countries,  viz.,  the  proletaire,  a  being  we  have  compla- 
cently denied  responsibility  for,  and  have  supposed  to  be 
the  spawn  of  the  inferior  civilization  of  Europe,  our 
greatest  cities  have  a  thousand  dens  to  a  single  palace. 
Already  the  nation,  still  in  its  youth,  already,  our  pas- 
sionate days  are  breeding  their  dangerous  classes,  the  men 
(and  the  women,  too)  who  on  occasion  can  grow  fierce  and 
monstrous  and  dangerous  largely  because  they  must  be  poor, 
because  their  subsistence  is  uncertain,  their  labor  at  the 
mercy  of  such  men  as  have  been  more  than  enough  of  material 
goods,  their  fate  an  affair  the  well-to-do  little  heed.  It 
is  plain  at  least  that  the  richer  the  nation  grows,  the  faste 

the  poor  increase  the  prouder  our  large  cities  become,  the 

deeper  the  line  of  their  shame,  and  the  more  threatening  the 
prospect  of  their  fall.     If  we  are  disposed  to  build  our 
fortunes  narrow  and  high  instead  of  broad  and  uniform,  it  is 
neither  in  nature  or  Protfidence  to  ratify  the  scheme  with 
ultimate  success.    God  is  against  monopoly,  because  he  loves 
his  creatures  impartially,  and  has  given  them  but  the  one 
glofee  for  the  present  heritage  and  home.     It  cannot  be  that 
he  wishes  any  man  to  hold  exclusive  rights  to  anything  that 
can  contribute  to  the  common  good,  wielding  a  power  that  can 
lessen  at  will  any  other  man's  supply  of  sunshine,  clean 
water,  or  daily  food.    Ihara-  is  flat  blasphemy  in  the  as- 
sumption of  a  right  to  increase  the  price  of  the  bread  that 
labor  requires,  that  I  may  add  to  the  amount  of  things  I  do 
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not  require.     If  the  rich  man  does  not  care  what  "becomes  of 
those  whose  toiling  hands  aided  him  in  producing  his  fortune, 
he  is  willing  that  they  should  he  put  off  simply  withthe  wages 
that  sustain  life ,  while  he  gathers  all  the  surplus  and  ab- 
sorbs all  the  advantage,  having  done  with  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  toil  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  the  profits  out  of  them 
and  with  no  heart  for  profitting  them  in  return,  then  he  has 
cruelly  "betrayed  a  trust,  and  robbed  God's  children,  who 
have  as  much  right  as  he,  certainly,  to  the  blessings  of 
their  own  industry.    This  is  surely  not  a  normal  order  of 
society.    There  are  diviner  laws  of  supply  and  demand  than 
those  of  bookkeeping.    The  statute  book  alone  cannot  define 
the  breadth  of  those  relations  which  men  as  men  hold  to  one 
another. 

"But  here  are  elementary  ideas  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.    Loyalty  there  begins  with  love.    The  gold  and  the  sil- 
ver, the  orain  and  the  pulsing  blood,  are  all  in  service, 
not  to  self  alone,  but  to  ends  beneficient  beyond.  The 
basis  of  Christian  ethics  is  in  the  heart.    The  life  is  a 
lake,  escaping  through  many  outlets,  refreshing  all  the 
lands  whither  its  cooling  bounty  flows,  its  own  sources  of 
supply,  the  skies  that  fill  its  secret  springs." 

"There  will  be  no  escape  from  the  threatened  mis- 
chiefs of  our  increasing  material  prosperity,  except  In  the 
applied  truths  of  practical  Christianity.    The  current  moral- 
ity requires  the  celestial  addition  of  personal  sympathy  and 
kindness.    There  is  a  call  for  business  men  who  are  as  much 
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bent  on  bestowing  advantages  as  on  winning  them;  for  churches 
where  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall  feel  at  home  with  each  other; 
for  Christians  who  cannot  be  happy  unless  they  are  doing  good. 
Christian  morality  will  not  consent  to  any  scheme  less  selfish. 
Call  it  Utopian  who  will,  in  the  degree  it  fails  of  adoption, 
the  social  tendency  is  Tartarian. 

"The  only  saving  philosophy  of  wealth  is  that  which 
blossoms  into  the  ethics  of  love,  and  the  ethics  of  love  never 
unfolds  its  perfect  grace  except  in  the  broad  effulgence  of 
the  son  of  Pdghteousness.    Christianity  is  essentially  so- 
cialistic.   The  Divine  Founder  of  our  faith  was  the  greatest 
leveller  of  human  history,  but  he  would  level  by  lifting  up; 
he  aimed  to  establish  a  community  of  virtues,  a  likeness  of 
spirit,  a  high  average  of  love,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  His 
mind  prevailing,  would  not  petrify  class  advantages  and 
multiply  the  struggling  poor  amid  increasing  wealth.  He 
would  make  it  impossible  that  the  laborer  should  grew  fierce 
with  jealous  hatred  and  harbor  cruel  thoughts  of  midnight 
torch  and  dynamite  reprisals. 

"We  have  got  to  begin  to  ask  as  seriously  where 
to  give  our  money  as  we  have  been  eagerly  asking  how  to  get 
it.     Jesus  Christ  must  be  the  nations  treasurer,  and  direct 
its  disbursements,  if  we  are  not  to  wreck  this  superb  estate 
which  is  coming  so  rapidly  into  our  possession.  Selfishness 
will  bankrupt  any  nation  in  time,  debauching  its  rich,  and 
barbarizing  its  poor,  even  though  it  keep  its  annual 
Fourth  of  July,  and  give  a  negro  the  chairmanship  of  a  great 
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political  convention.     If  we  do  not  generally  consent  to 
use  our  wealth  as  God  wishes  it  used,  we  cannot  escape  the 
consequences  of  its  misuse.     'Charge  them  who  are  rich  in 
this  world  that  they  be  not  high-minded,  nor  trust  in  un- 
certain riches,  but  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  richly 
all  things  to  enjoy,  ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  com- 
municate . ' 

"Here  then  is  the  true  lav/  of  property,  the  prin- 
ciple for  well-to-do  Iowa  to  apply  to  general  finance  in 
the  hands  of  its  rich  farmers,  and  its  successful  bankers, 
and  its  money-making  corporations.    How  morally  absurd  for 
Grinnell  not  to  have  half  a  million  of  productive  endowment, 
for  TTilton  and  Denmark  to  languish,  for  the  Iowa  Home  Llis- 
sionary  Society  to  groan  with  pains  of  chronic  anxiety,  for 
the  Church  Extension  Society  to  suffer  from  contraction. 
How  terrible  for  the  poor  to  rot  in  their  ignorance  and 
squalor,  partly  because  the  comfortable  and  fortunate  will 
not  seriously  give  themselves  in  sacrifice  of  time  and  toil, 
of  ease,  of  coveted  gold,  to  the  Samaritan  tasks  of  helping 
their  unforttmate  brethren.    We  cannot  afford  to  lay  a  vast 
amount  of  goods  by  that  is  to  invite  them  off  and  encourage 
t;.e  robber.    77e  must  learn  the  divine  art  of  distribution, 
andthey  alone  will  learn  that  who  study  in  the  school  of 
Christian  ethics,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  Lord  and 
teacher  of  us  all." 


Twenty- seventh  sketch 
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Herman  Y7.  Knapp 

This  brother  finds  no  place  in  our  records  until 
he  appears  as  the  preacher  at  Pilgrim  Church,  South  of 
Crest on,  in  1881.     I  think  he  had  no  special  training  for 
the  ministry.     I  doubt  whether  he  had  anythingmore  than  a 
common  school  education.     I  am  pretty  sure  that  he  was  a 
Yankee,  and  that  he  developed  from  a  Sunday  School  man  into 
a  minister.    When  I  first  knew  him,  he  was  in  Sunday  School 
work,  and  was  much  in  evidence  at  Sunday  School  meetings, 
state  and  local. 

He  was  ordained  at  Pilgrim,  October  7,  1882.  His 
pastorate  at  Pilgrim  was  of  short  duration.    He  was  not  the 
man  to  stay  long  in  any  place.    Only  a  month  after  his 
ordination,  we  find  him  out  in  South  Dakota,  located  at 
Alexandria;  and  in  1883,  he  had  moved  to  Carthage.  Here 
he  was  re commissioned  in  1884,  and  in  1886  his  name  was 
dropped  from  the  Year  Book.    'That  was  the  occasion  of  , 
this,  I  do  not  know;  or  what  became  of  him,  I  do  not  know. 

Physically,  he  was  a  little,  short  man,  wearing 
his  coarse  hair  pompadour  in  the  most  pronounced  fashion. 
He  was  very  quick  in  his  movements,  and  rapid  in  speech, 
using  plain  language  and  homely  illustrations,  with  many 
incidents  and  stories.    He  left  an  impress  on  the  state  in 
the  shape  of  church  architecture,    Buildings  at  Pilgrim, 
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Anita,  Garden  Prairie,  barren,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  othe 
places  were  all  of  one  style,  the  plans  being  furnished  by 
Mr •  Knapp . 

He  left  something  of  an  impression  on  the  state 
also,  as  an  evangelist.    Ke  was  too  much  of  an  evangelist 
to  be  a  good  pastor.    He  conducted  revival  meetings  in 
more  than  a  score  of  our  churches.    Father  Pace  testifies 
that  the  best  series  of  evangelistic  meetings  ever  held 
by  the  Congregational  Church  of  Council  31uffs,  so  far  as 
he  can  remember,  was  under  the  leadership  of  Brother  Knapp 
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Twenty- eight  sketch 

Levi  P.  Sabin 

The  name  of  this  brother  is  in  the  Year  Book  for 
1915,  located  at  Eramett,  Colorado.  The  report  is  at  fault 
in  two  particulars.  Brother  Sabin  never  lived  in  3mraett, 
Colorado,  and  he  has  been  in  heaven  for  about  eight  years. 
His  last  earthly  residence  was  at  Emmet t ,  Idaho,  not  Colo- 
rado. Probably  his  death  was  not  noted  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  Congregational  church  at  Eramett. 

We  have  not  the  p2iace  or  date  of  his  birth,  or 
the  record  of  his  education.    But  as  his  younger  brother 
Joel  was  born  in  Columbus,  Hew  York,  in  the  year  1831,  and 
studied  at  Athens  Academy  and  Hamilton  College,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  was  born  at  the  same  place,  and  not  fzr  from 
the  same  time,  and  that  he  also  got  a  portion  of  Ms  edu- 
cation in  these  same  schools.    He  was  ordained  in  October 
of  1872  at  Eockton,  Illinois,  sermon  by  Marshall  S.  Hall, 
of  Jefferson.    His  first  pastorate  seems  to  have  been  at 
Center,  lisconsin,  beginning  in  the  year  1872,  and  contin- 
uing up  to  1877.    ^ith  Center,  he  had  charge  also  of  the 
church  at  llagnolia.    The  Home  Missionary  records  a  com- 
mission in  his  favor  for  Llagnolia  dated  Pebruaty  8,  1875. 
The  records  indicate  that  from  1877  to  1881  he  was  not 
serving    my  Congregational  church.     It  is  probable  that 
during  this  time  or  a  part  of  it,  he  was  with  the  Presby- 
terians or  some  other  denomination,  or  he  may  have  been  in 
some  secular  employment. 
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In  1881  he  came  over  to  Iowa,  and  took  charge 
of  cur  church  at  ilagnolia,  and  was  in  service  there  for 
two  years.     In  1885,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Elk 
Point,  South  Dakota,  and  held  that  office  for  about  nine 
years . 

In  the  Home  Missionary,  for  Aipril,  1885,  we  find 
a  short  report  from  lir.  Sabin  from  this  field,  which  was  as 
follows : 

"Sight  have  united  with  us  during  the  ruarter, 
making  our  membership  twenty-four.     Sickness  and  the  very 
cold  winter  had  hindered  some  from  attending  church  regular- 
ly.   One  lady  has  come  much  of  the  winter,  nine  miles, 
calling  for  a  man  and  wife  at  Richland,  six  miles  from 
here,  and  bringing  them  with  her.     She  cared  for  her  own 
team  and  stock,  and  must  get  up  at  five  a.m.  to  do  her 
chores  and  housework,  and  harness  her  team  so  as  to  get 
to  church  in  time." 

In  1892  we  find  him  back  in  Iowa,  but  not  in 
active  service.    I?or  about  Jen  years  he  was  reported  in 
the  Year  Book  as  living  at  Schaller  without  charge.  I 
think  he  lived  with  a  son.    j?or  some  time  after  leaving 
Iowa  he  had  his  residence  in  Idaho,  and  some  of  his  old 
parishioners  at  Ilagnolia  day  that  he  died  there.  A 
contradictory  report,  however,  comes  from  one  of  his 
former  parishioners  at  Elk  Point.     In  a  letter  from  the 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Elk  Point,  dated  June  12,  1915, 
we  have  the  following: 
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"About  all  the  information  that  I  can  gather  in 
reference  to  Rev.  Levi  Sabin  is  that  he  was  married  twice 
before  coming  here ,  and  left  three  children  by  his  first 
wife  -  eldest  a  son  named  William,  now  thought  to  be  living 
in  Los  Angeles,  California.    '2he  family  removed  from  here 
to  Schaller,  Iowa  -  from  there  to  Boise  City,  Idaho  -  then 
to  Los  Angeles,  Calif ornis,  where  he  died  seven  years  ago* 11 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  furnish  a 
more  complete  and  satisfactory  sketch  of  this  good  brother. 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  but  I  remember  his  tall  and  slender 
form,  dark  features,  and  hair,  once  black,  and  only  streaked 
with  gray  in  advancing  age.    He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  meet. 
I  think  I  never  heard  him  preach.    He  must  have  been  at 
least  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died. 


Twenty-ninth  sketch 
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Aaron  3.  ITewcornb 

In  reply  to  a  request  for  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  M* <  Newcomb  sent  the  following: 

"I  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of  the  seventh  month 
of  the  year  1847,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  seventh  child, 
having  a  twin  who  did  not  live.     I  am  the  seventh  generation 
of  Newcombs  in  the  United  States.     I  was  born  in  Matamora, 
Toodford  county,  Illinois." 

"My  people  moved  to  Wisconsin  when  I  was  about 
two  years  old.    77e  lived  across  the  line  in  Iowa  for  a 
short  time,  but  I  spent  most  of  my  early  life  in  Gra.nt 
county,  Wisconsin,  and  mostly  in  Platteville. 

"I  got  my  education  entirely  in  the  schools  of 
that  town,  in  the  public  school,  and  the  academy  of  which 
George  H.  Guernsey  was  then  principal,  and  Hiss  ]?anny  Jos- 
lyn  preceptress;  and  I  took  a  three  years'  course  in  the 
state  normal  shhool  there.     I  graudated  from  the  normal 
school  in  1872.     I  had  prepared  myself  for  a  teacher.  Aug- 
ust 22,  1872,  I  married  Hiss  Llary  3.  Mayne ,  daughter  of  Rev. 
N.  Llayne ,  a  Congregational  minister  then  residing  in  Platte- 
ville. 

"I  taught  for  some  years,  some  of  my  teaching 
being  in  Iowa.    In  1882,  after  attending  special  meetings 
conducted  by  Evangelist  George  Morton  for  six  weeks,  I 
entered  the  Congregational  ministry.    Mr.  Morton  was  then 
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pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Storm  Lake. 

"My  first  pastorate  was  at  pattersonville  (now 
hull)  Iowa.    The  church  then  had  ten  members.    When  I  left 
in  November  of  1885,  there  were  about  ninety.    Te  had  built 
%  church  costing  about  #4000,  and  had  established  a  Christian 
academy.    I  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church  at  Pattersonville  by  a  council  composed  of 
the  Sioux  Association,  the  council  being  held  May  3,  1883. 
This  church  has  since  become  Presbyterian. 

"Desiring  to  get  back  to  our  native  state,  we 
went  to  'Jisconsin,  and  in  December,  1885,  began  work  at 
Clintonville .    The  church  had  a  resident  membership  of 
about  twenty-five.    When  we  left  there,  after  three  years 
and  four  months,  the  membership  was  about  seventy-five,  and 
they  were  ready  to  put  up  a  new  church  building,  which  they 
did  within  a  year  or  two. 

"In  the  spring  of  1889,  we  went  to  South  Kaukauna, 
where  we  stayed  not  quite  three  years.    Between  thirty-two 
and  thirty- five  united  with  the  church  while  we  were  there, 
which,  I  think,  more  than  doubled  the  membership. 

In  January  of  1891,  we  went  to  Eagle  River.  There 
the  membership  was  largely  increased,  but  I  do  not  remember 
the  number  nor  the  proportion. .    We  had  to  leave  there  on 
account  of  my  failing  health.    "7e  received  a  call  from  the 
church  at  Windsor,  near  Lladison,  without  their  having  seen 
or  heard  me.    77e  went  there  in  the  spring  of  189a,  and 
stayed  there  until  .January  1,  1894.    About  twenty-five  mem- 
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bers  were  added  to  the  church  while  we  were  there. 

"7e  then  went  to  Ithaca.     I  had  Reptune ,  also, 
as  a  part  of  my  field,  and  much  of  the  time  Lloyd.  This 
was  rather  a  discouraging  field.    Another  church  had  held 
revival  meetings  and  had  taken  some  of  the  leading  members 
from  our  church.    The  consequence  was  a  state  of  ill  feeling 
in  the  community,  even  between  members  of  the  same  family. 
I  was  told  that  our  work  there  healed  up  those  sores. 

"7hile  here ,  we  became  interested  in  the  Divine 
Healing  teaching  and  work  of  Hev  .  Hohn  Alexander  Dowie. 
Then  the  officers  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society  found  that 
out,  they  gave  me  the  cold  shoulder.     .7e  left  Ithaca  in  the 
fall  of  1897,  and  went  to  Janesville,  where  I  sold  Bible 
Studies,  canvassed  the  city  for  the  churches,  and  was  for  a 
while  missionary  for  the  county  Sunday  School  society. 

"In  October  of  1898,  we  went  to  Dr.  Dowie 's  Zion, 
in  Chicggo,  and  I  became  an  elder  in  the  Christian  Catholic 
Chruch.    I  had  a  district  and  seventy  workers  assigned  to  me. 
That  was  in  some  ways  a  pleasant  work  and  effective,  too.  I 
saw  many  persons  apparently  healfed  in  answer  to  my  prayers. 

"But  when  I  found  that  Dr.  Dowie  was  untruthful, 
and  dishonest,  I  resigned,  August  22,  1899.    He  stayed  in 
Chicago  for  a  while,  and  I  did  whatever  I  could  find  to  do. 
That  was  pretty  hard  lines,  too,  for  me,  for  then  we  had 
eight  children. 

"In  March  of  1901,  we  went  to  Beloit ,  Wisconsin, 
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to  make  garden  and  keep  chickens,  for  I  did  not  know  that  I 
could  work  in  a  Congregational  church  any  more,  or  that  they 
would  want  me  if  I  could.    But  through  the  kindness  and 
interest  of  Rev.  7T.  W.  Sleeper,  who  was  then  pastor  of  the 
Beloit  Second  Church,  and  some  other  kind  friends,  we  joined 
that  church  and  they  sent  me  to  the  State  Association  in 
Milwaukee,  as  a  delegate,  and  in  November,  of  1901,  I  be- 
came pastor  of  the  churches  at  Pine  River  and  Saxville, 
preaching  also  at  Burr  Oak  Valley  sohoolhouse ,  holding 
three  services  each  Sabbath. 

"After  two  and  a  half  years,  we  went  to  Dartford 
(now  Green  Lake),  where  we  stayed  one  year,  going  from  there 
to  Ossea,  April  1,  1905.     In  this  place,  we  had  quite  a 
successful  work,  but  on  account  of  my  wife's  failing  health, 
we  left  there  for  California,  January  1,  1907,  going  to 
Los  Angeles." 

"I  have  used  the  term  'we'  thus  far  because  my 
wife  so  great  a  help  to  me  in  my  work.    After  this  she 
would  not  take  so  active  a  part  in  the  service,  but  still 
helps  by  being  what  she  is. 

"I  want  to  California  with  the  expectation  of 
engaging  in  other  work,  which  I  did  for  a  time,  but  March 
15,  1907,  I  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Villa  Park.  These 
people  were  feeling  grieved  and  anxious  because  not  more 
than  one  or  two  young  people  in  the  community  belonged  to  the 
church.    Thile  we  were  there,  some  thirty-five  persons,  most- 
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ly  young  people,  united  with  the  church,  just  about  doubling 
the  resident  membership. 

"I  was  next  pastor  of  two  yoked  churches  in  Kansas, 
lestern  Park  and  Pall  River,  for  one  year,  living  at  lureka, 
where  my  youngest  son  was  principal  of  the  academy.  In 
February  of  191S,  I  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Ivanhoe, 
Illinois,  where  we  remained  two  years." 

"March,  1914,  I  went  to  Alto  Pass,  Illinois,  on 
three  months'  trial,  they  having  just  voted  to  call  a  young 
man.    After  the  three  months,  they  concluded  that  I  was 
young  enough,  and  they  gave  me  a  unanimous  call.     I  enjoy 
my  work  here,  and  am  glad  and  thankful  for  the  continued 
privilege  of  preaching  the  "good  news  of  the  love  of  God." 
Our  church  is  now  remodeling  its  building  at  a  cost  of  ;1800. 

"We  have  eight  children;  Arthur  Newcorab,  with  the 
"Review  of  Reviews;"  Sthel,  Mrs.  W.  3.  Hargrave ,  Roberts, 
'.'isconsin;  Maron  W. ,  electrician,  Chicago;  l.Iorton  I.I.  ,  ass- 
istant effeciency  secretary,  Y.  I.I.  C.  A.,  Uinneapolis ,  Minn. ; 
Sleanore  1.,  Mrs.  L.  T.  Buel,  Emerson  School  of  Efficiency; 
Llargaret  7.,  Mrs.  3.        Smith,  Anna,  Illinois;  3dith  7., 
Mrs.  David  R.  Osborne,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Mary  Hope,  I.Irs. 
S.  H.  Morrow,  Tilliams  3ay,  Wisconsin." 

This  good  brother,  thus  tells  quite  fully  the 
story  of  his  life.    He  was  born  in  a  very  humble  home,  and 
knew  the  hardships  of  the  son  of  a  pioneer.    He  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  for  an  education  furnished  in  a 

pioneer  academy,  and  a  normal  school  which  was  then  in 
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its  infancy. 

That  he  was  so  simple-minded  as  not  to  detect  the 
craft  of  a  Doctor  Dowie  is  not  to  his  discredit.    Ee  was  the 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil.     It  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  when  he  saw  the  pretenses  of  the  l.lodern  Zion,  he  turn- 
ed again  to  his  native  home  and  found  a  place  in  his  own 
Congregational  Zion.    As  will  be  seen,  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  life  was  his  royal  family,  every  one  of  the 
children  going  out  into  the  world  to  honor  his  father  and 
mother,  who  gave  him  "birth  and  education  and  character. 
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Thirtieth  sketch 

Nathan  1.  Burton 

Writing  of  Himself,  Llr.  Burton  says: 

"Nathan  lal.Iarcus  Burton  was  born  of  New  England 
parentage  at  Plymouth,  Illinois,  IJarch  31,  1847.    His  child- 
hood and  youth  were  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Ply- 
mouth.   His  early  education  was  in  a  district  school;  from 
which  he  went  to  the  Academy  connected  with  Knox  College, 
Galesburg,  Illinois.    He  was  graduated  from  Knox  College 
with  the  class  of  1871.    Three  years  later,  he  received  the 
degree  of  A1  LI.  from  the  same  institution. 

"Kis  theological  course  was  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree  of 
3.  1).  with  the  class  of  1877.    At  the  close  of  nis  theolo- 
gical course,  he  settled  with  the  church  at  La  Lloille, 
Illinois,  where  he  was  ordained  June  19,  1877.  September 
3,  1877,  he  was  married  to  Agnes  Cockfield  of  Galesburg. 

"January  1,  1872,  he  came  out  to  Iowa,  settling 
first  at  ^agle  Grove,  where  he  remained  only  nine  months, 
moving  thence  to  Otho,  in  October  of  the  same  year.  He 
left  Otho  in  the  fall  of  1887,  for  the  work  of  pastor-at- 
large  in  the  Sioux  association,  which  position  he  held  until 
July  of  1889.    At  this  time,  he  settled  with  the  church  at 
Tipton,  remaining  with  that  church  until  February  1891,  at 
which  time  he  took  charge  of  the  church  at  ^ostville. 
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"Leaving  Iowa  in  August  of  1892,  he  located  at 
Griggsville ,  Illinois,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  In 
October  of  1902,  he  settled  at  J-alesburg,  from  which  place 
he  supplied  the  church  at  iiio  each  alternate  Sunday  for 
four  years.    For  two  years  of  this  time,  he  spent  the  al- 
ternate Sunday  at  Victoria;  and  for  a  little  r/hile  supplied 
once  in  two  weeks  at  .Denver. 

"January  1,  1907,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Tatagq., 
Illinois,  where  he  remained  two  years.    Ee  closed  his  pas- 
torate at  Tataga  December  31,  1908,  and  went  into  a  ranch 
in  "Tashington,  which  has  claimed  his  attention  since." 

In  a  communication  from  North  Yakim,  Tashington, 
under  date  of  January  14,  1915,  he  writes: 

"We  moved  to  Galesburg  in  1902,  and  that  was  our 
home  until  January  1,  1913,  when  we  moved  to  Tashington, 
where  I  had  acquired  a  little  tract  of  land  in  the  Yakima 
Valley.    Since  that  time,  our  home  has  been  for  the  most 
part  on  our  ranch  with  the  post  office  address,  Selah. 

"We  are  now  living  in  the  city  of  Forth  Yakima 
for  the  winter.    We  will  probably  return  to  our  ranch  about 
April  1st. 

"You  ask  how  life  seems  to  me  now  as  I  approach 
its  sunset.    I  have  found  the  care  of  the  ranch  a  burden 
that  often  has  seemed  heavier  than  I  could  bear.    And  often 
I  have  been  worried  to  know  how  it  was  coming  out.    But  I 
have  committed  my  way  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  has  fulfilled 
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his  promise.    And  life  seems  very  bright  to  me.    Thy  should 
it  be  otherwise?    Christ  gives  each  one  of  his  followers 
power  to  become  a  child  of  God.    That  more  can  the  human 
soul  desire  than  to  accept  our  Savior's  gift,  and  be  a  child 
of  our  Father." 

Mr,  Burton  was  a  pleasant  man  to  look  upon  and  to 
meet  socially.    It  was  a  pleasure,  too,  to  hear  him  preach, 
for  he  had  a  fluent  tongue,  easy  manners,  and  material  quite 
worthy  of  attention  in  his  sermons.    However,  if  I  do  not 
misjudge  him,  his  range  of  thought  and  interest  was  rather 
narrow,    Ee  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very  broad  outlook,  and 
he  was  not  given  to  hard  work  as  a  student.    His  interest 
was  in  the  parish  and  in  the  garden,  rather  than  in  the 
study.    He  was  a  good  organizer,  a  good  mixer,  and  a  gery 
useful  man. 
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Thirty- first  sketch 

Prank  G.  Beardsley 

Prank  Grenville  Beardsley,  son  of  Grenville  S. 
and  Mary        (Clark)  Beairdsley,  was  horn  in  Ovid,  Michigan, 
November  9  ,  1871.    His  education  began  with  the  city  schools 
of  Owosso  and  Charlotte,  Michigan.    He  graduated  from  the 
Western  College  at  Toledo,  Iowa,  in  1894.    Thile  in  his 
course  in  college,  in  September  of  1893,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Central  Congregational  Association  then  in 
session  at  Green  Mountain.    He  graduated  from  the  college 
in  June  of  1894.    He  then  spent  a  year  in  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

Prom  May  of  1895  to  November  of  1896,  he  supplied 
the  church  at  7ebster,  Keokuk  county.    Prom  November  of  1896 
to  ^ugust  of  1897,  he  was  located  at  Jewell  Junction.  During 
this  time,  he  was  taking  post  graduate  work,  mostly  by  cor- 
respondence, in  the  TCesleyan  University,  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois.     In  1897,  he  received  from  this  institution  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D. 

In  his  short  Webster  pastorate,  he  found  a  fortune 
in  the  person  of  Mary  E.  Riddell,  to  whom  he  was  married 
December  22,  1896.    August  1,  1897,  he  began  a  pastorate  of 
two  years  at  Salem.    Here  he  was  ordained  September  16,  1897, 
Rev.  P.  N.  White,  of  Burlington,  preaching  the  sermon,  and 
Dr.  William  Salter,  of  the  same  church,  offering  the  prayer. 
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The  other  parts  of  the  service  were  taken  by  Rev.  A.  F. 
Harsh,  of  Fairfield,  and  0.  1,  Rogers,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  ^hile 
in  this  pastorate,  he  was  talcing  post  graduate  work  in  the 
Chicago  University.    In  September  of  1899,  he  resigned  this 
charge,  to  complete  his  theological  course.    He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from  Oberlin  in  1900. 

From  April  of  1900  to  July  of  1902,  he  supplied 
the  church  at  Rock  Rapids.    He  ten  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Greenwood  church  of  Des  Moines,  and  was  there  until  February 
of  1904.    His  next  pastorate,  March  1904  to  October  1908, 
was  at  Harlan.    He  then  went  south,  and  was  professor  of  the 
Theological  Dep?t  of  the  Talladega  school.    From  September 
of  1909  to  1914,  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas.    From  this  parish,  he  writes: 

"Our  work  here  goes  nicely,  but  it  has  taxed  my 
time  and  energy  to  their  utmost.    3ver  since  I  have  been  here, 
I  have  put  in  some  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily  in  the  work 
of  the  church,  but  it  has  paid.    Bjr  the  end  of  the  year,  we 
shall  have  gotten  the  church  out  of  debt,  while  the  church 
attendance,  etc.,  have  greatly  increased,  the  records  of  the 
secretary  showing  that  our  Sunday  School  attendance  was  forty 
per  cent  better  during  the  month  of  July  and  August  than  a 
year  ago,  and  I  think  we  shall  make  a  still  better  showing 
for  Spetember  and  October.     The  climate  seems  to  agree  with 
us  here,  and  the  children  all  keep  well  and  are  growing. 
The  family  like  it  here  much  better  than  at  Talladega,  al- 
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though  I  must  confess  that  I  enjoyed  my  school  work  there 
better  than  any  year  that  I  put  in  the  ministry.     I  am  getting 
a  little  recreation  in  that  line  here,  however,  by  teaching 
homiletics  and  pastoral  theology,  two  hours  a  week  in  Kansas 
City  University." 

June  1st  of  1914,  he  became  pastor  of  our  church 
in  Keokuk.    Noting  the  avidity  with  which  Brother  Beardsley 
take  to  college  and  university  courses,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  also  take  to  writing  books.    As  a  good 
beginning  in  this  line  of  work,  he  has  produced  the  follow- 
ing:    "A  History  of  American  Revivals,''  published  by  the 
American  Iract  Society  in  1904.    The  book  was  awarded  The 
George  food  Prize,  and  Gold  l.Iedal  for  1905.    A  second  book, 
from  the  pen  of  Brother  Beardsley  is  on  "Christian  Achieve- 
ment in  Amverica,"  published  by  the  Winona  Publishing  Com- 
pany in  19017,  the  company  soon  after  going  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver,  "whether  on  account  of    my  book  or  not," 
says  Brother  Beardsley,  "I  cannot  say,  only  I  have  never  re- 
ceived any  royalties  from  it." 

Continuing  the  letter,  LIr.  Beardsley  says: 
"To  us  have  been  born  seven  children,  all  living. 
Our  eldest,  7rank  G.  Jr.  will  be  seventeen  in  January  of  this 
year.    He  is  now  a  student  in  his  Sphomore  year  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, and  has  the  position  of  Student  Assistant  in  History. 
This  about  all  there  is  to  be  said  of  my  life,  which  in 
many  ways  has  been  uneventful.    Lly  pastorates,  I  suppose,  have 
been  reasonably  successful,  and  I  presume  I  have  had  better 

pastorates  than  I  have  dessrved.  and  although  ao^enoing 
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on  a  salary  of  ;400  a  year  at  TTebster,  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  even  in  Home  Missionary  fields  to  accept 
Home  Missionary  aid,  but  have  always  "been  able  to  maintain 
my  family,  keep  up  my  library,  and  put  some  years  into  post 
graduate  and  theological  study  as  well.    Some  facts  con- 
cerning my  early  religious  life  and  experience  I  have  o- 
mitted  because  they  belong  to  what  now  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  remote  past,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  would  doubt- 
less be  of  no  value  to  anyone  save  myself." 

The  foregoing  sketch,  and  the  picture  here  pre- 
sented give  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  man.    Ee  is  small 
in  stature,  with  sharp  features  and  a  thin  feminine  voice. 
His  hair  is  light,  his  eyes  are  blae ,  and  his  nose  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  his  face.    He  is  a  personification  of 
activity,  a  perpetual  motion  machine  running  at  high  pres- 
sure all  the  time.    "7ith  little  help  from  the  outside,  he 
has  made  an  efficient  man  of  himself.    He  is  a  clear  thinker, 
and  interesting  and  instructive  preacher,  a  distinctively 
associational  pastor,  interested  in  all  the  work  of  the 
denomination,  of  the  kingdom,  a  growing  man  and  a  ripening 
scholar.    Ee  is  back  in  Iowa  now,  and  we  hope  to  keep  him 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


Thirty-second  sketch 
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James  K.  Skiles 

James  Kerron  Skiles  was  born  in  Blue  Grass  town- 
ship, Scott  county,  Iowa,  January,  18,  1857.    Eis  ancestry 
was  Scotch-Irish,  and  all  ardent  Presbyterians .    The  Skiles 
family  were  from  Scotland,  and  were  active  Covenanters. 
During  the  religious  persecution  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
they  fled  with  many  others  to  the  North  of  Ireland.  Thence, 
some  years  before  the  Revolutionary  Tar,  they  came  to  Ameri- 
ca.   The  great  grandfather  of  James  K.  Skiles  served  during 
the  French  Indian  Tar,  and  through  the  entire  Revolutionary 
'.7ar.    The  family  home  was  in  western  Pennsylvania . 

Hugh  M.  G.  Skiles  and  Eliza  J.  LIcKissen  were 
married  in  1845,  and  ten  years  later  came  to  Iowa.  Here 
their  fifth  child,  James,  v/as  born.    He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Davenport,  to  which  place  the  family  had  moved 
in  1865.    Afterwards ,  he  attended  Griswold  College,  of  the 
same  place.    Near  the  beginning  of  his  Senior  year,  the 
failing  haalth  of  his  father  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
discontinue  his  school  work.    His  father  died  in  1877.  In 
that  same  year,  i.'r.  Skiles  entered  ^ndover  Seminary,  and 
graduated  in  1880,  after  completing  the  regular  course. 

He  was  ordained  April  6,  1881,  at  Grand  Lieadow, 
Minnesota.    Aside  from  his  first  pastorate,  all  his  work  has 
been  in  Iowa.    After  two  years  of  service  at  Grand  lieadow,  in 
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the  fall  of  188E,  he  nas  called  to  Rieeville,  Iowa,  and 
there  remained  for  two  years.     ."hile  in  this  pastorate, 
December  20,  1G82,  he  was  married  to  Lliss  Jessie  Ames  Ho- 
ward, of  Stewartville ,  Minnesota.     To  them  were  horn  two 
sons,  the  older,  Howard,  died  at  Glenv/ood  in  1906,  aged 
twenty-two.    The  younger  son,  Arthur  Dale,  is  married  and 
lives  at  Crest  on.    Mrs.  Skiles  died  Llay  6,  1901. 

Mr.  Skiles1  second  pastorate  was  at  Kevinville , 
where  he  remained  only  one  year.    From  1885  to  1888,  he  was 
pastor  at  Lewis.     The  Congregational  Iowa  for  July,  1888, 
has  this  reference  to  Mr.  Skiles,  in  his  Lewis  pastorate: 
"Of  all  the  little  church  papers  that  come  to  our  table, 
none  are  more  readable  and  valuable  than  the  monthly 
Kessenger,  published  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  J,  H.  Skiles. 
In  the  selection  of  matter,  and  the  way  of  putting  things, 
the  paper  is  a  model.     In  all  parts  of  Brother  Skiles1 
large  field,  including  Lewis,  Bear  Grove,  and  Ellsworth,  the 
church  is  going  on  pleasantly  and  prosperously.  Brother 
Skiles'  people  at  Lewis  gave  him  recently  a  beautiful  and 
costly  copy  of  the  'Diacritical  Bible.'" 

From  Lewis,  in  1888,  he  went  to  Avoea,  where  he 
remained  until  1891.    That  same  year,  he  began  work  at  Farra- 
gut ,  where  he  remained  nearly  thirteen  years.    A  reference 
to  him  in  Congregational  Iowa  for  February  1904  is  as  follows: 
"Brother  J.  A*  Skiles  cultivates  the  country  fields  about. 
He  has  just  olosed  a  series  of  meetings  in  a  country  neigh- 
borhood, anumber  of  conversions  resulting  from  the  effort. 
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In  this  same  neighborhood,  meetings  were  held  three  years 
ago.    A  prayer  meeting  was  then  started  which  continues  to 
this  day.    This  form  of  evangelism  is  productive  of  great 
good.     Its  fruits  appear  at  length  in  the  village  church  as 
well  as  in  the  country  comminity." 

7hile  in  his  pastorate  here,  June  14,  190E,  he 
was  married  to  Mi  SB  Julia  Belle  Gait  of  Shenandoah. 

His  next  pastorate,  of  five  years,  beginning  in 
1904,  was  at  Glenwood.    Following  this,  he  had  a  pastorste 
of  sis  years,  1909-1914,  at  Eldon.    December  1,  1914,  he 
became  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Lliles,  v;here  he  is  now, 
Liay  1915,  located. 

"That  manner  of  man  this  brother  is,  his  picture  and 
the  foregoing  sketch  will  suggest.    fJhere  is  nothing  striking 
or  peculiar  about  his  personal  appearance.    He  is  a  man  of 
excessive  modesty,  and  so  diffident  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  for  i.im  to  meet  strangers  or  to  look  into  the 
face  of  a  congregation.     I  remember  well  the  comment  of 
Brother  Ephraim  Adams  when,  as  I  was  taking  the  superinten- 
dency  of  Home  Hissions  from  his  hands,  he  went  over  itrith 
me  the  list  of  applicants  of  Iowa  pulpits.    He  said:  "There 
is  Brother  Skiles;  I  don't  know  that  you  can  do  anything 
with  him,  he  is  so  modest."    I  remember,  too,  that  I  read 
one  of  my  letters  from  Brother  Skiles  to  TTilliam  P.  Bennett, 
of  Ames.     The  letter,  as  to  penmanship,  grammar,  and  good 
English,  was  simply  perfect.    LIr.  Bennett  said:     "That  is 
a  good  man;  get  him  if  you  can." 
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As  indicated  in  the  sketch,  we  sent  him  to  Ri  (Se- 
ville ,  visiting  him  there,  I  read  two  or  three  of  his  ser- 
mons.    I  found  them  models,  homiletically ,  and  packed  with 
vital  truths.    He  grew  upon  the  people,  month  by  month,  and 
soon  made  for  himself  an  assured  place  in  our  ministerial 
ranks. 

Of  course,  he  is  quiet  in  his  delivery,  hut  his 
rhetoric  is  faultless,  his  quotations  and  citations  are  al- 
ways correct,  his  logic  is  irrefutable,  his  illustrations 
always  illustrate  his  point  in  hand,  his  imagery  is  graphic, 
and  withal,  there  is  always  the  glow  of  intellectual, 
poetic,  and  spiritual  beauty.    His  sermons  are  saturated 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible.    CJhere  is  probably  no  better 
Biblical  scholar  in  our  fellowship  than  is  Brother  Skiles 
That  he  is  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  the  following  selec- 
tions will  show: 

"Crust. 
"II  Timothy  1;  12. 

"0  bright  is  the  world  around  me, 

And  bright  is  the  sky  above  I 
Lly  rather  hath  sought  and  found  me 

0  wonderful  father-love  1 

"When  multiplied  doubts  perplex  me 

And  glorious  truths  grow  dim; 
When  troublesome  questions  vex  me; 

1  whisper  it  all  to  him. 

"And,  since  in  my  human  blindness 

I  know  not  what  ought  to  be, 
I  trust  in  His  loving-kindness; 

Ke  careth  for  mine  and  me. 
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"Then  welcome  the  coming  morrow, 
And  welcome  its  staff  and  rod; 

I  fear  not  its  joy  or  sorrow; 
I  rest  in  the  love  of  Sod." 


"Keep  Pegging  Away." 

Sometimes,  when  the  thought  of  the  work  still  "before  ms 
Is  a  specter  "by  night  and  burden  by  day, 

The  words  of  "Old  Abe"  would  quite  quickly  restore  us 
If  we'd  honestly  heed  his  "Keep  Pegging  Away," 

The  care  of  a  day — 7e  will  surely  live  through  it 

If  we'll  trust  in  the  right,  as  we  ought,  as  we  may; 

The  task  of  a  day--7e  can  easily  do  it 

If  we'll  work  with  a  will  and  keep  pegging  away. 

The  task  of  a  lifetime- -each  -thinking  man  knows  it  — 
".'ill  not  all  come  upon  us  in  any  one  day; 

The  cares  of  a  lifetime — the  past  clearly  shows  it — 
"..'e'll  endure  if  we'll  only  keep  pegging  away. 


The  Good  Old  Days. 


0,  for  the  good  old  days  when  Christians 

Looked  each  one  on  his  own, 
And  missionary  fervor 

Was  still  a  thing  unknown. 
The  days  when  happy  heathen 

Still  dwelt  in  twilight  bliss , 
Unless  they  drifted  to  the  shore 

Of  some  such  land  as  this . 

0,  for  the  good  old  days  when  churches 

'Tere  soundly  orthodox, 
Then  heresy  was  held  in  check 

By  iron  chains  and  stocks; 
Then  Godly  men  and  preachers 

Feared  neither  wine  or  ale, 
And  when  a  daring  conscience 

77ould  land  a  man  in  jail. 

0,  for  the  good  old  days  of  turnpikes, 

The  stage-coach  and  the  inn, 
Then  no  electric  motor 

O'er  iron  tracks  did  spin; 


The  days  when  prairie-schooners 
Tent  slowly  rolling  by, 

And  witohes,  on  their  broomsticks, 
7ere  often  seen  to  fly. 


0,  for  the  good  old  days  when  scolding 

7as  cured  by  ducking-stools, 
And  when  the  backward  pupils 

Were  flogged  in  all  the  schools; 
Then  all  insolvent  debtors 

Inprisoned  were  for  debt; 
.Then  pillory  and  dungeon 

Few  culprits  could  forget. 


The  good  the  good  old  day I    Be  thankful 

They'll  come  again  no  more; 
?or  who  would  all  their  hardships 

And  cruelties  restore? 
Be  tahnkful,  0  my  brothers, 

For  such  an  age  as  this; 
Compared  with  your  forefather's 

Your  life's  a  life  of  bliss. 


The  Beaton1 st  Plan. 


This  plan  will  beat  the  preacher, 

Whatever  he  may  do; 
'Twill  beat  him  in  the  pulpit 

And  in  the  market  too. 

'Twill  beat  him  in  the  study; 

'Twill  beat  him  in  the  field; 
Tor  neither  brains  nor  acres 

Will  give  a  half  a  yield. 

The  corn  will  beat  the  sermon, 
The  sermon  beat  the  corn, 

And  both  -ill  beat  the  preacher — 
The  preacher  all  forlorn. 

But  "how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds ,  ' 

As  lowly  farmer-preacher, 
Apostle  of  the  clods? 
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Ah,  yes,  'twillbeat  the  preacher — 
Those  acres  half  a  score — 

And  all  for  want  of  money 

From  wealth's  abounding  store. 

C,  men  with  gold  and  silver, 

Your  brother  needs  your  aid. 

It  is  a  waste  of  manhood 

To  change  the  pen  for  spade; 

It  is  a  waste  of  manhood 

To  hoard  to  day  your  gold, 

Then  fields  are  white  to  harvest 
And  victories  foretold. 

God  gives  to  each  his  talents; 

To  every  man  his  work; 
The  preacher  will  not  falter; 

Beware  you  do  not  shirk. 


The  Parson's  Monologue. 


Dear  wife,  my  heart  is  full-  tonight 

Of  gratitude  and  praise; 
"The  Lord  is  good  to  all  mankind, 

And  wondrous  are  his  ways." 

I  did  not  think  our  people  cared 

How  hard  we  toiled  and  prayed; 

And  time  was  passing  fast,  dear  wife, — 
Ah,  me,  —  I  was  afraied-r- 

Afraid  to  work,  and  wait,  and  trust 
The  God  we  long  had  served. 

The  many  blessings  of  this  day 
Are  more  than  I  deserved. 

'Twas  surely  for  your  sake,  true  wife- 
No,  let  me  have  my  say — 

Then  doubts  increased  and  fears  oppressed, 
You  taught  me  how  to  pray. 

To-day  your  faith  is  proven  true — 

0  wondrous  is  God's  grace! 
"Behind  a  frowning  profidence 

Ee  hides  a  smiling  face." 

Yes,  sing  that  good  old  hymn  to-night, 
With  voice  serene  and  strong. 

The  Lord  is  good,  is  kind  and  good, 
And  I  have  done  him  wrong. 
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How  I've  misjudged  our  people,  too, 

I.lisunderstood  their  way; 
But  should  I  live  to  three-score  ten, 

I'll  not  forget  this  day. 

Now  John  oan  go  to  college,  wife — 

0  praise  the  Lord  for  that  i 
He'll  walk  the  old  familiar  halls 

And  sit  where  onee  I  sat. 

He'll  hear  the  old  melodious  bell 
"tfhich  marks  the  passing  hours; 

He'll  dream  his  dream,  and  poverty 
Will  not  restrict  his  powers. 

And  you,  dear  wife,  look  young  to-night 
As  in  jcour  girlhood  days, 

When  I  rejoiced  in  your  strong  faith 
And  all  your  helpful  ways. 

I  bless  the  Lord  for  friends  to-night-- 

1  know  I'm  thankful,  too — 

But  most  of  all, --yen,  come,  dear  one — 
I  bless  the  Lord  for  you. 
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Thirty-third  sketch 

George  S.  Bradley 

George  Saunders  Bradley,  son  of  John  Langdon 
and  Hannah  (Mason)  Bradley,  was  "born  in  Canterbury,  Few 
Hampshire ,  May  28,  1830.    From  1845  to  1849,  he  was  in 
the  preparatory  schools  at  Sanbournton  and  Gilmanton  in 
his  native  state.    From  1849  to  1853,  he  studied  and 
taught  in  the  Michigan  Central  College,  Spring  Arbor, 
Michigan.    He  graduated  from  the  Seminary  in  1856. 

After  graduating  from  the  Semiaary,  he  was  for 
three  years  instructor  in  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan, 
and  here,  December  8,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sally 
Ann  Teaver. 

Prom  1859  to  1861,  he  was  principal  of  a 
Freewill  Baptist  Seminary,  located  at  North  Parsonsf ield , 
Maine.    Here  he  was  ordained,  July  5,  1860,  and  added  to 
his  school  work  that  of  pastor  of  the  Freewill  Baptist 
Church  of  the  village. 

In  1861,  he  moved  to  Lit.  Pleasant,  Wisconsin, 
and  there  was  pastor  of  the  Free-vill  Baptist  church  of  the 
place  and  taught  a  private  school.    Luring  a  part  of  the 
time  of  his  residence  here,  he  was  chaplain  of  the  Twenty- 
third  7isconsin  Infantry.    Later,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  Coburn's  Brigade,  Twentieth  Army  Corps.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  1ft,  Pleasant  church  from  1865  to  1867; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  foundcars  of  the  Rochester  Seminary 
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and  was  its  principal  from  1867  to  1869.    He  organized 
a  church  at  Rochester  and  was  the  pastor  while  he  served 
the  school,  and  he  also  had  other  preaching  appointments 
in  tiie  neighborhoods  about.    Prom  1869  to  1875,  he  was 
principal  of  the  Hvansville  Seminary,  and  here  also  he 
had  charge  of  the  Svansville  church,  and  that  at  Stonytown. 

In  1875,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  for  two  years 
principal  of  the  Wilton  Collegiate  Institute,  this  also 
being  at  the  time  a  freewill  Baptist  Institution.  Later 
it  came  under  Congregational  control. 

Prom  1877  to  1880,  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Hilton  schools.  It  need  not  be  said  that  in  all  the  years 
of  his  residence  at  Wilton,  he  was  in  the  pulpit  somewhere 
nearly  every  Sabbath. 

In  1880,  l.Ir.  Bradley  bacame  a  Congregationalist . 
This  required  only  a  single,  short  step.    His  first  Congre- 
gational pastorate  of  two  years  was  at  LlePherson,  Kansas. 
In  1882-3,  he  was  at  Port  Scott.    He  then  returned  to  Iowa, 
and  in  1885-4,  organized  and  served  a  church  at  Bedford. 
This  church,  however,  soon  dropped  back  to  the  i.Iethodist 
Episcopal  denomination  whence  it  sprang.    Prom  1884  to 
1887,  I.-r.  Bradley  was  pastor  at  Pontanelle  and  Pleasant 
Grove.    He  then  had  a  call  to  Hudson,  Michigan,  and  was 
pastor  there  from  1887  to  1894.    He  then  rested  a  year  at 
Hillsdale,  and  thenfor  two  years,  1895-97,  served  the  church 
at  Grand  Ledge,  and  then  retired,  making  his  mome ,  of 
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course,  at  Hillsdale. 

It  will  be  surmised  that  Mr,  Bradley  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  Preewill  Baptist  denomination  in  his 
day.    He  was  for  many  years  the  Testern  editor  of  the  their 
"."lorning  Star."    In  1866,  he.  published  a  book  of  three 
hundred  and  four  pages,  with  the  title,  "Notes  "by  the  TTay 
as  Army  Chaplain."    He  published  many  sermons,  lectures,  and 
slavery  stories.    Both  as  a  Baptist  and  a  Congregationalist , 
he  was  a  trustee  of  Hillsdale  College.     In  189a,  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Council,  and  for  several  years,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Home  Missionary  committee  of  the  Michi- 
gan Southern  Association.    He  died  of  paralysis,  Aug.  8, 
1900,  aged  seventy  years,  two  months,  and  eleven  days. 

I  have  a  very  distinct  remembrance  ofthis  good 
brother.    He  was  a  large  man,  six  feet  two,  and  well  pro- 
portioned.   He  was  a  man  of  great  activity.    He  did  a  vast 
amount  of  hard  work.    Of  his  school  work,  I  know  nothing; 
but  I  know  that  in  his  palmy  days  he  was  a  strong  preacher. 
Ee  had  a  head  full  of  knowledge,  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a 
heart  full  of  kindness  and  good  will.    He  served  us  in 
Iowa  only  a  short  time.    He  belongs  to  Kichigan. 

After  finishing  this  sketch  we  received  the 
following  from  Secretary  Sutherland  of  Michigan: 

"George  S,  Bradley  died  at  his  home  in  Hillsdale 
Miohigan,  on  August  8,  1900,  after  a  lingering  illness  of 
four  years.    He  was  born  in  Canterbury,  N.  H.  on  the  28th 
of  ixay,  1850.    His  remote  ancestry  was  English.    His  first 
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American  ancestors  settled  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  in 
1655. 

Bradley  inherited  a  Puritan  conscience,  and 
early  identified  himself  with  the  Gongregationalists .  He 
came  -vest  in  1849,  and  entered  the  llichigan  Central  College, 
then  located  at  Spring  Arbor.    After  finishing  a  course  of 
study  there  he  became  a  teacher  and  moved  with  that  insti- 
tution to  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  v/here  it  became  a  Tree  TTill 
Baptist  College,  and  he  remained  with  that  school  a  number 
years,  as  tutor,  member  of  faculty,  and  trustee.    He  also 
studied  theology  for  three  years  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  under 
Charles  S.  Phinaey,  and  was  ordained  to  the  Gospel  mini- 
stry in  the  year  1860. 

"After  his  ordination,  l.lr.  Bradley  served  as 
pastor  of  twelve  different  churches,  located  in  Llaine, 

isconsin,  Iowa,  Hansas,  and  Llichigan.    He  also  had  charge 
of  Seminaries  in  llaine  and  '.Tisconsin,  and  of  the  Tilton 
Collegiate  Institr.te  in  Iowa,  and  was  for  three  years 
supeintendent  of  public  schools  in  7/ilton. 

"In  LSarch  of  1864  the  governor  of  Tisconsin 
commissioned  Mr,  Bradley  to  go  into  the  service  of  his 
country  as  chaplain  of  the  22&  '.Tisconsin  Volunteers;  and 
he  continued  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
experiencing  much  of  hardship.    After  the  battle  of  Re- 
saca,  he  was  made  division  chaplain.    He  was  in  the  battle 
of  Aversborough  and  3entonville,  and  marched  with  Sherman 
"from  Atlanta  to  the  sea"  to  the  capture  of  Savannah. 
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"As  a  journalist  LIr.  Bradley's  work  was  consider- 
able.   At  one  time  he  edited  and  published  the  Jvansville 
Journal.    He  was  the  instigator  of  The  Christian  Freeman; 
and  frequently  he  contrrubted  to  the  Gongregationalist  and 
the  Advance.    After  the  war  he  published  of  army  experiences 
entitled  "The  Star  Corps." 

"On  December  12th,  1858,  Mr,  Bradley  was  unite:, 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  S.  77eaver,  who  has  truly  been  his 
faithful  coworker  in  his  various  fields  of  labor,  and  who, 
with  their  son  Charles,  survives  her  husband. 

"In  the  year  1894,  after  concluding  a  six  years' 
pastorate  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Hudson,  Michigan, 
Ur.  Bradley  supplied  the  Free  Baptist  Church  at  Grand 
ledge;  but  his  health  soon  failed,  and  about  four  years 
prior  to  his  death  he  was  stricken  with  the  insidious 
disease  which  at  last  caused  his  demise.    His  funeral  was 
from  the  Free  fill  Baptist  Church  of  Eillsdald,  on  the 
eleventh  of  August,  and  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
G.  A,  R,  post  of  Hillsdale.    The  sermon  was  by  .lev.  .7.  G. 
Roberts  of  Hudson,  Rev.  Putnam,  Vickers,  and  the  venerable 
Hansom  Dunn,  D,  D.,  having  part  in  the  service." 
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Thirty-fourth  sketch 

Charles  3.  Hewoomb 

3o  far  as  the  records  show,  this  "brother  begins 
and  ends  in  obscurity.    He  first  appears  in  1879  as  a 
Home  i.iissionary  dorm  in  Kansas,  commissioned  for  Allegan, 
North  Pork,  and  several  outstations.    He  was  ordained 
somewhere  down  in  that  region  sometime  in  the  year  1880. 
November  1,  1880,  he  was  commissioned  for  bpearville, 
^odgeman  Center,  and  Belle  Plaine.     In  Hay  of  1881,  he 
was  again  commissioned  for  the  same  field  with  added 
territory,  seven  preaching  stations  being  noted  in  the 
commission.    The  commission  given  in  liay  of  1882  indi- 
cates still  other  fields  occupied. 

In  1885,  Mr*  Hewcomb  came  up  to  make  ua  a  visit 
in  Iowa.    September  3d  of  this  year,  the  Iowa  Home  I.iission- 
ary Society  commissioned  him  for  iielknap,  Bloomfield,  and 
Cincinnati.    At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  closed  his  work 
in  l07/a,  and  again  turned  his  face  towards  the  South. 
In  November  of  1884,  he  was  commissioned  for  Archie, 
I.Iissouri,  and  the  commission  was  renewed  in  1885,  but  in 
October  of  1885,  we  find  him  at  G-roveton,  Texas. 

The  Year  Book  for  1888  locates  him  without  charge 
at  Little  Hock,  Arkansas,  but  without  charge,  and  there 
leaves  him,  leaving  us  to  guess  whatever  became  of  him. 
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I  remember  him  as  a  short,  thick-set  man,  aggres- 
sive, forceful  in  word  and  deed,  with  the  Wanderlust  running 
swiftly  through  his  veins.    But  he  was  not  here  long  enough 
for  anyone  to  take  his  measurements  accurately. 
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Thirty-fifth  sketch 

Lyman  W.  TJinslow. 

Lyman  Walker  Tinslow,  son  of  Jared  Goodrich  and 
Charlotte  (Dickson)  Tinslow,  was  "born  in  Liverpool,  New 
York,  September  15,  1840.    At  the  age  of  three  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  3eloit ,  Wisconsin.    The  family  there  settled 
on  a  farm  of  government  land.    Here  he  began  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  attended  the  preparatory  department 
of  Beloit  College,  and  also  the  Cortland  Academy  at  Eomer, 
Hew  York.    He  took  the  college  oourse  at  Beloit  with  the 
class  of  1863.    After  that,  he  spent  a  year  in  teaching  and 
in  the  one  hundred  days'  service  in  the  fortieth  Regiment 
of  Wisconsin  Volunteers.    He  then  took  his  theological  course 
at  Andover  in  the  class  of  1867.    He  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  Andover  Association  at  Lowell,  liassachusetts ,  February 
13,  1867. 

Impaired  health  from  the  army  service  made  it 
doubtful  whether  he  could  go  on  with  the  ministry.    On  the 
advice  of  a  physician,  he  crossed  the  plains  on  horseback, 
reaching  San  Francisco  in  the  fall  of  1868.    The  first  Sun- 
day after  reaching  San  Francisco,  he  preached  at  Clayton, 
He  reached  his  appointment  by  boat  and  stage  and  on  foot, 
and  received  never  a  cent  for  the  day's  work,  which,  with 
the  condition  of  his  finances  was  a  serious  matter.  He 
had  fifty  dollars  in  greenbacks  in  his  pocket,  and  they 
were  worth  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  in  gold,  which  was  the 
only  money  in  circulation. 
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The  second  Sunday  on  the  Coast,  he  preached  in 
San  Francisco  at  the  South  Bark  Chiron,  now  extinct,  and 
received  an  invitation  to  serve  the  church  for  a  year.  That 
service  "began  very  pleasantly,  but  at  the  end  ox  six  weeks 
he  broke  down  with  a  fever.    Kind  friends  helped  him  in  the 
time  ox  need,  especially  an  old  German  lady  in  whose  house 
he  roomed  and  who  was  to  him  as  kind  as  a  mother.    She  was  an 
ex-Catholic  who  had  been  a  slave-owner  in  Kentucky,  but  she 
thought  slavery  was  wrong,  and  even  before  the  Civil  7ar, 
she  had  set  her  slaves  free,  and  had  come  North.    She  got 
a  skilled  German  physician  for  the  sick  man.    But,  alas, 
the  doctor's  bill!    The  thought  of  it  was  worse  than  the 
fever.    He  spoke  to  dear  IJadam  Scho  about  it,  and  she  vo- 
lunteered to  speak  to  the  doctor  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  came  back  with  the  report  that  there  was  no  charge. 
VThether  the  doctor  or  the  old  lady  was  responsible  for 
that  bill,  was  never  told* 

In  this  time  of  need,  another  helper  arose  in  a 
former  college  classmate.    He  was  wild  as  a  hawk,  but  kind 
as  a  brother.    Pie  watched  at  the  sickbed  and  got  others 
to  do  so,  loaned  money,  and  was  a  brother  indeed. 

After  getting  up  fporn  this  illness,  our  would-be 
preacher  wandered  about  aimlessly  for  a  time;    After  these 
many  years,  he  thinks  of  thos  days  with  a  shudder.  It 
looked  as  if  preaching  for  him  was  at  an  end;  but  good  Dr. 
barren  State  Superintendent  of  Home  Llissions,  would  not 
have  it  so.    An  opening  appeared  at  Eydesville  and 
itohnerville  in  Humboldt  county,    It  was  a  joy  to  be  on 
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board  the  steamer,  going  there,  but  the  question  whether 
he  could  preach  or  not  was  not  yet  settled. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  which  are  largely 
quotations  from  Mr.  Hfinslow  himself , he  uses  the  third 
person,  but  now  he  falls  into  the  more  natural  way  of 
using  the  first  person.    He  says: 

"I  feared  what  the  result  might  be.    But  the  two 
little  churches  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
pleased  anyway.     They  met  me  as  if  I  belonged  to  them. 
Three  happy  years  were  spent  with  these  churches.    I  lived 
largely  on  horseback,  and  got  well.     I  was  at  home  wherever 
I  happened  to  stop,  anywhere  within  a  circuit  of  twenty- 
five  miles,         had  no  church  house,  but  held  our  services 
in  a  schoolhouse  and  sometimes  in  a  hall.    At  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  the  congregation  at  Eydesville  was  clamor- 
ing for  a  house  of  worship.     The  richest  man  in  the  commun- 
ity told  our  leading  church  man  he  would  give  as  much  as 
he  would  toward  the  church.    The  people  were  poor,  but 
the  two  men  gave  a  hundred  dollars  each,  and  almost  before 
v.Te  knew  it,  the  money  was  subscribed,  and  a  neat  little 
church  was  in  process  of  erection.    Every  cent  subscribed 
was  paid,  and  the  church  was  dedicated  without  debt." 

"I  was  ordained  at  Hydesville,  August  11,  1859." 

"After  three  years,  I  returned  to  "Tisconsin  and 
took  the  church  at  Peshtigo.    It  was  a  wild  lumber  town, 
but  there  were  fine  people  there,  and  it  was  a  joy  to  work 
with  the  men  of  the  mills  and  lumber  camps.    While  pastor 
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at  Peshtigo,  I  was  county  superintendent  of  schools  for 
Oconto  county  for  four  years.  ' 

Mr,  'Jinslow  became  an  Iowan  in  1882.    7e  sent  him 
up  to  Fayette.    Ke  was  there  for  tv/o  years.    Eis  departure 
from  the  field  is  noted  in  Congregational  Iowa,  for  Jan- 
uary 1885,  as  follows: 

"The  pastor,  Rev.  1,  W.  Winslow,  has  resigned, 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  people  is  great.    Brother  TJinslow 
has  received  the  warning  from  some  of  his  brethren  that 
the  fate  of  Jonah  Will  probably  overtake  him.'! 

3eo.  J.  R«  Knodell,  of  the  State  Sunday  School 
Society  reports  Fayette  after  ilr.  Wi as low's  leaving,  thus: 

"A  good  earnesr  laborer  is  needed  for  the  Fayette 
church  and  Sunday  School,  and  such  a  man  will  find  a  large 
number  of  the  very  best  Christian  men  and  women  wait lag  for 
a  leader,  and  ready  to  follow  him  in  every  good  work.  They 
have  also  a  very  pleasant  auiience  room,  conveniently  lo- 
cated, with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  town.    The  Fayette 
Sunday  School  did  not  bear  up  against  the  depressing  in- 
fluence conseouent  upon  the  loss  of  their  pastor.  They 
closed  up  some  weeks  ago,    They  will  open  again  very  soon. 
The  Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  organized 
by  Brother  TCinslow  while  there,  has  missed  but  two  meetings. 
They  have  sixty  seven  members,  and  have  enthustically  con- 
tinued to  labor  on.  ' 

Mir.  Winslow  left  Fayette  for  Earlville  and  Al- 
moral,  and  was  on  the  field  seven  years  from  1885  to  1892. 
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One  of  the  notable  incidents  of  this  oastorate  was  the 
building  of  a  new  sanctuary.    This  is  reported  in  Congre 
gational  Iowa  for  January  1888  as  follows: 

"After  the  disastrous  fire  at  3arlville ,  on  the 
night  of  the  eleventh  of  LSay  last,  the  Congregational  church 
found  its  house  of  worship  and  parsonage  in  ashes.     Bu  the 
church,  under  Rev.  1.  f«  Winslow's  faithful  pastoral  care, 
was  in  a  vigorous  pastoral  condition,  and  forthwith  arose  to 
build.    With  the  J2000  insurance  from  the  former  church  and 
parsonage,  they  had  something  to  begin  with.    Por  the  church 
to  raise  what  more  was  necessary  to  build  such  a  house  as 
they  needed,  was  difficult,  because  most  of  the  members  of 
this  church  are  young  and  have  not  much  means  at  their  com- 
mand; but  they  went  to  work  with  a  will.    The  Ladies'  Aid 
Society  and  the  Y.  2.  S.  G.  2.  did  good  service;  the  former 
making  themselves  responsible  for  olOOO,  and  the  latter 
raising  money  for  the  bell  and  chandelier.     The  appeal  to 
the  surrounding  churches  brought  several  hundred  dollars. 
"Tith  much  hard  work  on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people,  their 
new  house  of  worship  was  ready  for  dedication  on  the  fourth 
of  December.    During  the  summer,  the  Methodist  church  kindly 
offered  their  house  of  worship,  and  union  services  were  held 
the  pastors  preaching  on  alternate  Sabbaths." 

"The  building  ia  a  wooden,  Gothic  structure,  six- 
ty feet  long  including  the  pulpit  recess,  by  forty  feet 
wide.    The  tower  is  eleven  feet  square,  and  about  fifty 
feet  high.    The  steep  roof,  stained  glass  windows,  and  orna- 
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ments  give  to  the  structure  a  very  neat  and  tasty  appearance. 
There  are  three  rooms,  the  auditorium,  lecture  room,  and 
class  rooms,    i'he  lecture  room  will  accommodate  about  seven- 
ty-five, and  the  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one,  seating 
comfortably  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.    The  building  cost 
$4,800,  which  is  all  provided  for  excepting  $2QQ.  The 
dedicatory  services  were  held  Sabbath  morning,  December  4th, 
The  pastor,  !•  W.  Winslo,  conducted  the  services,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  I.Iethodist  pastor,  L.  L.  Lockard,  and  Rev. 
J.  F.  Ferner,  of  Hampton,  who  preached  the  sermon.    Alt ho 
the  day  was  stormy  and  cold,  the  attendance  was  large.  The 
Congregational  people  of  Earlville-  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  they  have  a  church  so  handsome,  convenient,  and  com- 
fortable, and  they  are  indeed  happy  to  get  into  their  own 
home . 11 

In  1892,  Llr.Wisslow  closed  his  work  at  Earlville 
and  Almoral ,  and  took  charge  of  the  Bethany  church  in  Cedar 
Rapids ,  together  with  the  church  at  Fairfax.    There  is  a 
note  of  this  in  the  Congregational  Iowa,  for  January,  1893, 
as  follows: 

"Brother  L.  W.  Winslow,  late  of  Earlville,  lias 
accepted  a  call  to  this  field.    He  began  his  pastorate 
January  1st.    His  headquarters  will  be  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
There  comes  to  us  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  comfort 
as  we  report  this  item  of  news*" 

This  double  field  was  very  -:ard  work  for  Brother 
'Tinslow,  for  he  was  not  a  strong  man.  He  held  to  the  work 
for  two  years.     I  haiue  a  suspicion  that  he  left 
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partly  because  he  intended  to  take  a  portion,  small  but 
important,  of  his  Fairfax  parish  to  his  next  field.  His 
next  field  was  Hayward,  T7isconsin.    He  there  from  1896  to 
1898.    Of  his  visit  to  Fairfax,  h  writes: 

,TI  came  back  to  Iowa  and  claimed  my  wife  at  Pair- 
fax.    She  was  Annie  Johnson.    Wq  were  married  July  1,  1897, 
at  the  home  of  her  sister,  Llrs.  Edward  Knickerbocker,  Rev. 
A.A.Baker  performing  the  ceremony.    I  was  fifty- seven  years 
old.     It  was  a  good  whilte  to  wait,  but  it  paid." 

His  next  field  was  in  Beloit ,  Wisconsin,  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Gridley  church.    This  was  in  1904-06.  Next 
comes  the  long  move  to  California.    He  served  for  one  year, 
1907-08,  at  Woodland,  and  then  he  was  called  to  Paradise, 
where  his  is  still  living.    He  was  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Paradise  from  1909  to  1914- ,  and  then  retired.    Prom  Paradise 
in  January  of  1915,  he  writes: 

"The  beginning  and  the  end  of  my  ministry  are  a 
contrast.    The  first  looked  very  dark  and  boded  failure. 
The  end,  a  hale  old  age  in  a  delightful  home  in  the  midst  of 
the  California  foothills.    Except  for  the  first  year  and  a 
lot  of  things  in  myself,  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
cut  out ,  I  would  love  to  go  over  it  all  again.     If  I  had 
ay  choice  of  professions  once  more,  it  would  be  ministry 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.'1 

I  have  very  pleasant  recollections  ftf  Brother 
TiESlow.    He  gave  us  eleven  years  of  splendid  service  in 
this  state.     I  always  felt  comfortable  about  the  parishes 
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he  was  serving.    His  health  r;as  far  from  perfect  in  all 
those  years,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the 
volume  or  quality  of  his  work.    T?e  forgive  him  for  taking 
from  us  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  women.    7e  rejoice 
with  them  that  the  sunset  hour  of  their  lives  is  so  rest- 
ful and  so  bright. 
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Thirty-sixth  sketch 

Francis  J,  Douglass 

Francis  Judson  Douglass,  son  of  Samuel  Savers 
and  Tamar  (Trench)  Douglass,  was  "born  in  Suffolk,  Conn., 
December  10,  1832.      Very  early  in  life,  his  parents  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  migration  and  settled  in  southern  Mich- 
igan.   Here  in  pioneer  surroundings,  he  spent  his  childhood 
and  youth,  helping  to  make  a  farm,  and  having  his  life 
shaped  "by  his  surroundings  his  work  and  his  studies. 

After  such  training  as  the  new  community  afforded, 
in  its  district  school,  he  was  permitted  in  early  manhood  to 
attend  Eillsdale  College  for  a  time,  and  here  were  fastened 
upon  him  his  studious  habits  as  well  as  the  habits  of  cour- 
tesy .kindness  ,  and  goodwill  toward  others;  and  here  came 
upon  him  the  impulse  to  make  the  most  of  his  life  in 
Christian  service. 

In  November  of  1858,  Mr.  Douglass  was  married  at 
Eillsdale  to  Hiss  Eliza  .a.  Carr.    A  year  later,  they  decided 
that  the  field  of  greatest  opportunity  for  them  was  on  the 
Island  of  Jamaica.    Eere,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  they  taught  in  the  industrial  train- 
ing school,  and  Mr.  Douglass  was  also  commissioned  as  a 
missionary  and  was  greatly  devoted  to  the  work  of  preaching 
the  gospel  to  the  people.    Mrs.  Douglass  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  malaria  of  the  country.    A  second  wife  ,  a  Miss 
Sarah  Marie  Treat,  to  whom  he  was  married  December  24,  1861, 
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gave  up  lier  life  also  in  this  Jamaica  field. 

It  is  not  strange  tnat  after  these  experiences, 
l.Ir,  Douglass  should  decide  to  return  to  the  states.  This 
he  did  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  the  following  year,  January 
9,  1866,  at  Adrian,  Llichigan,  v/as  married  to  I.Irs.  Liarilla 
l.(Stebbins)  Douglass,  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  had  given 
his  life  for  his  country  in  the  W&J?  of  the  Rebellion.  This 
LIrs.  Douglass  was  the  center  of  the  home  as  we  knew  it  with 
its  five  children.     Into  his  home,  with  his  mother,  came 
Fewell  P.  Douglass,  new  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  in 
Llinneapolis ;  and  into  the  home  later  came  Roscoe  D.  Douglass 
now,  in  1915,  a  minister  in  Perndale ,  California.  Another 
child  of  this  home,  lliss  Tinona  Douglass,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  training  school  connected  with  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  and  has  demoted  her  life  to  Christian  work. 

Mr.  Douglass  by  this  time  was  sure  that  his  place 
was  in  the  regular  ministry,  but  he  felt  that  he  needed 
fuller  preparation  for  the  work.    He  therefore  determined 
to  take  a  full  course  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
This  he  did,  graduating  in  the  spring  of  1869.    During  all 
his  course  at  the  Seminary,  and  some  years  after,  he  sup- 
plied the  churches  of  Richmond,  Illinois,  and  Genoa  Junction 
T7isconsin. 

He  came  to  Iowa  July  7,  1882,  beginning  at  that 
time  a  pastorate  of  four  years  at  Toledo.    Here  he  left  the 
impression  of  a  "Godly  and  sympathetic  pastor."    Eis  next 
field,  1886-90,  was  at  Humboldt.    The  church  grew  spiritual- 
ly and  numerically  under  his  leadership. 
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Next,  he  gave  six  years,  1890-96,  of  faithful  and 
splendid  service  to  Ames.    Of  this  pastorate,  I.Irs.  Tilden, 
the  church  historian,  says: 

"REv.  I*  J.  Douglass  came  to  us  from  Humboldt, 
beginning  his  work  November  1,  1890.    He  was  a  graduate  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  a  classmate  of  Rev.  J.  3. 
Davis,  long  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Douglass  went  to  Jamaica  as  a  missionary.    The  climate 
proved  fatal  to  the  life  of  his  young  wife  and  child,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  island  and  seek  work  elsewhere. 
His  pastorate  in  Ames  continued  for  six  years,  being  long- 
er than  that  of  any  pastor  preceding  him.    Much  advance- 
ment was  made . " 

"The  Y.  P.  3.  0.  E.  increased  in  numbers  and  use- 
fulness, sometimes  relieving  him  by  taking  charge  of  an 
evening  service.    A  Mission  Hand  was  organized  by  Lliss 
77inona  Douglass,  which  held  meetings  regularly  every  two 
weeks,  storm  or  shine.    A  junior  Y.P.S.C.S.  was  organized 
March  26,  1893. 

"Mrs.  Douglass  was  an  efficient  leader  in  Woman's 
Missions  and  Temperance  work,  and  as  libratian  of  the 
Sunday  School  introduced  a  new  and  systemtic  method  for 
the  care  and  distribution  of  books." 

Old  age  at  this  time  beginning  to  creep  into  his 
body  and  to  some  extent  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Douglass  rested 
a  while,  and  then  for  two  years,  1897-99,  took  upon  himself 
the  burdens  of  the  work  at  Olds;  and  then  for  a  year  supplied 
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at  Chapin.    This  Chap  in  pastorate  was  reported,  in  Congrega- 
tional Iowa  in  the  November  issue  of  1900  as  follows: 

"Brother        J.  Douglass  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Chapin,  and  he  is  on  the  ground  and  at  work.    Mr,  Douglass 
is  not   oiite  so  young  in  body  as  he  once  was ,  but  he  is 
still  fresh  in  mind  and  spirit,  and  we  dare  predict  that 
the  church  will  have  unusual  prosperity  under  his  administra- 
tion. " 

Again  in  May  of  1901,  we  have  the  following: 

"Brother       J.  Douglass  has  been  giving  his  peo- 
ple at  Chapin  two  series  of  interesting  and  helpful  sermons 
of  late,  one  on  the  Book  of  Ruth,  and  the  other  on  the  Book 
of  Jeremiah.    Both  were  greatly  appreciated.    The  General 
Missionary,  Dr.  Breed,  dropped  into  the  Christian  3ndeavor 
meeting  Sunday  evening,  April  28,  and  found  a  fine  company 
of  young  people  present ,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  partici- 
pated in  the  service." 

The  closing  of  the  work  at  Chapin  is  reported 
in  the  November  issue  of  1901,  as  follows: 

"Pastor  F.  J,  Douglass,  who  for  many  years  has 
done  a  large  and  appreciated  work  among  our  Iowa  churches, 
and  who  for  the  past  year  has  served  this  church,  will  close 
his  work  here  November  17th.    His  departure  is  universally 
regretted.    He  will  take  a  well  earned  rest  at  Victor, 
where  he  will  occupy  the  parsonage,  furnishing  a  home  for 
his  son  Roscoe,  who  is  the  pastor  of  our  Victor  church. 
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This  church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  securing  two  pastors 
for  the  price  of  one ,  and  at  the  same  time  two  excellent 
helpers  for  its  women's  work.    The  Ohapin  church  is  ready 
for  a  good  pastor  at  once." 

In  this  retreat  at  Victor,  ilr.  Douglass  did  the 
work  of  a  pastor's  assistant,  hut  without  cost  to  the  parish. 
TThen  Hoscoe  moved  to  Dunlap  in  1905,  he  took  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister  with  him.    Here,  April  17,  1906,  the 
mother  died.     In  1907,  the  daughter  Winona  ma da  a  home 
for    her  father  in  Claremont ,  California.    But  as  life 
was  ebbing  away,  the  home  of  his  son  Hoscoe,  then  at  Oro- 

ville ,  California,  opened  once  more  to  him  and  then 

the  gates  of  Eeaven. 

Ilr.  Douglass  greatly  enjoyed  the  Testern  climate, 
and  seemed  to  improve  in  health  because  of  the  change,  but 
later  he  was  seriously  stricken,  and  tho  all  was  done  that 
was  possible,  he  soon  reached  the  end  of  his  career.  Ee 
had  frequently  expressed  the  wish  that  he  wanted  to  die  in 
the  daytime  while  the  sun  was  shining;  and  on  that  beautiful 
Hay  morning,  in  the  midst  of  orange  blossoms  and  singing 
birds,  he  passed  peacefully  from  the  beauties  of  earthly 
scenes  to  the  more  beautiful  glories  of  heaven.    His  re- 
mains were  brough  to  Toledo,  and  he  was  laid  to  rest  in 
IToodlawn  Cemetery  by  the  side  of  his  companion  who  had 
preceded  him  to  the  better  land  three  years  before. 

This  narrative  gives  us  a  fairly  good  portrait  of 
the  man.    He  was  about  the  average  in  height,  and  rather 
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slim.    Their  was  nothing  marked  about  his  features,  only 
that  they  gave  an  expression  of  gentleness  and  beauty  of 
character.    He  could  not  say  a  bad  thing  of  any  man.  He 
put  the  best  possible  construction  on  the  sayings  and 
deeds  of  every  man.    Ke  was  the  personfi cation  of  hy 
humility.    He  was  always  ready  to  take  the  last  and 
lowest  seat.    He  always  esteemed  others  better  than  him- 
self.   Still  he  was  a  man  of  mental  and  spiritual  force. 
His  sermons,  though  quietly  delivered  were  clear  and 
bright  and  strong.    His  strength  was  in  his  goodness,  his 
thorough- going  strong  honesty,  and  his  complete  devotion 
to  truth  and  duty. 
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Ihirty- seventh  sketch 

Osgood  7.  Rogers 

Osgood  W«  Rogers,  the  second  son  of  John  and 
Abiah  P,   (Osgood)  Rogers,  was  "born  in  7/indham,  Cumberland 
county,  Maine,  February  8,  1840.    He  lived  at  home  with  his 
father  and  mother  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  old.    He  attended  the  district  schools, 
as  all  the  children  did,  and  ,  like  the  most  of  them, 
played  away  his  study  time. 

Then  old  enough  to  declare  his  independence,  he 
left  school  with  very  little  education,  went  from  home,  and 

worked  at  such  ;'obs  as  came  to  his  hand  in  a  plaster  mill, 

in  a  powder  keg  factory,  and  part  of  two  seasons  on  the  Cum- 
berland and  Oxford  Canal.     In  1859,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  he  entered  a  blacksmith  shop  to  learn  the  trade, 
and  continued  at  this  trade  until  the  braaking  out  of  the 
war,  when  he,  with  his  younger  brother,  John,  enlisted  as 
privates  in  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Maine  Volunteer  Infantry, 
April  El,  1861.    When  the  regiment  had  gathered  at  Portland, 
word  was  received  from  .Tashington  that  mo  more  three  months' 
men  were  to  be  enlisted;  and  that  those  who  were  with  them 
in  camp  were  to  be  given  the  choice  to  go  home,  or  enter 
the  United  Jtates  Army  for  three  years,  or  during  the  'Tar. 
In  June  of  1861,  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  the  United 
States  service,  received  uniforms  and  equipment,  and  were 
full  fledged  soldiers. 
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The  first  of  July,  the  regiment  v/as  ordered,  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  be  brigaded  with  other  regiments.  His 
regiment  was  assigned  to  a  Maine  brigade,  commanded  by  Gen. 
0.  0.  Howard.    Mr.  Rogers  was  under  the  command  of  some  of 

the  most  famous  generals  in  the  war  Grant,  McClellan, 

Sedgwick,  Burns i de ,  Hooker,  McDowell.,  franklin,  Slocum, 
fright,  Bartlett,  and  others.    His  baptism  of  blood  was  at 
the  battle  of  the  First  Bull  Run.    The  other  battles  in 
which  he  bore  a  part  were:     the  Second  Bull  Run,  First  and 
Second  Fredericksburg,  Crampton  Pass,  Antitam,  Chancellors- 
ville ,  lest  Point.    Gain's  Hill,  Campaing  inthe  Chickahominy 
Swamp,  and  Seven  Days  Retreat  to  the  James  River.    Ee  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  on  the  3d  of  May,  1863,  at 
Ghancellorsville .    He  was  taken  to  Richmond,  boarded  at 

Castle  Thunder  two  weeks  was  transferred  to  Belle  Isle 

for  two  weeks  longer,  when  he  was  paroled,  and  taken  to  the 
rarole  Camp,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  the  latter  part  of  May, 
1863.    On  the  15th  of  September,  he  was  exchanged,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  was  appointed  by  the  Tfar  Department  a  clerk 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Battalion  of  Paroled  Pri- 
soners.   This  battalion  was  composed  of  New  England  men. 
He  remained  in  Parole  Camp  until  he  was  ordered  to  join 
his  regiment  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  was  discharged 
from  United  States  service  on  the  27th  of  July,  1864. 

He  reached  the  ranks  of  Orderly  Sergeant , — the 
highest  non-commissioned  officer.    He  would  have  risen  to 
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higher  rank:  "but  for  his  lack  of  education.    Lwo  incidents 
which  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1863,  when  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  summer  campaign,  showed  him  what  a 
handicap  his  lack  of  education  would  he  all  through  his  life. 

One  day  an  orderly  came  to  the  company  from  the 
regimental  headquarters,  asking  for  a  man  who  could  write  a 
fair  hand.    I.Ir.  Bland  was  a  good  penman,  and  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  colonel  at  once.    Young  Blank  took  his  wordly 
possessions  and  reported.    It  meant  no  more  battles  for  him, 

no  more  picket  duty  three  meals  a  day,  if  the  Oolonel  had 

any;  a  good  bed,  looked  after  and  made  for  him,  together 
with  three  dollars  a  month  extra.    Young  Rogers  heard  the 
conversation  and  knew  what  it  all  meant.     It  was  what  the 
boys  called  a  'soft  snap.'     Rogers  entered  into  a  dialogue 
with  himself:  "Why  did  he  not  say,  'Rogers  can  write?'" 
"Because  you  cannot  write  so  anyone  can  read  it."  The 
event  was  a  subject  of  deep  thought  for  a  week,  when  it 
began  to  fade  away,    .-it  that  time  another  orderly  came 
from  the  quartermaster,  asking  for  a  man  who  was  fairly 
good  in  figures.     "I.Ir.  A.  is  good  at  figures."  Another 
man  had  a  soft  snap  because  he  could  add  a  little.  Another 
dialogue:     "T7hy  did  he  not  say,  'Rogers  can  figure  a  little.1" 
"Because,  you  dunce,  you  don't  know  how  much  2  and  2  are." 
He  felt  that,  all  his  life,  he  would  stand  by  and  see  the 
soft  snaps  go  into  other  hands,  while  he  did  the  drudgery,, 
Ee  made  a  vow  that  if  he  lived  to  get  home,  he  would  have 
an  education. 
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He  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  in  February  of 
1864,  and  was  discharged  July  the  H7th  of  the  same  year,  .and 
the  first  of  September  entered  the  Normal  School  at  Parming- 
ton,  Llaine.    After  two  years  at  T'armington,  he  concluded  to 
fit  for  college.    He  studied  at  North  Bridgton,  Pryeburg, 
and  Norway  Academies,  all  in  Llaine,  and,  in  the  fall  of 
1868  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Bowdoin  College.  Ee 
taught  twenty-one  terms  of  school  while  in  college  and  be- 
fore entering,  to  help  pay  expenses.     In  June  of  1872,  he 
graduated  from  college,  and  inAugust  of  the  same  year,  he 
married  lliss  M.  Augusta  Evans,  a  niece  of  Eom.  George 
3vans,  member  of  Congress  from  Llaine. 

Ee  became  principal  the  same  year  of  the  Bluehill 
Academy,  his  wife  assisting,    ihe  next  year  he  took  charge 
of  the  academy  at  Eampden.    TThile  here,  his  son  'Tilliam  v/as 
born,  and  while  here  he  entered  the  theological  Seminary  at 
Bangor,  from  which  he  graduated  in  June  of  1876.    During  his 
Senior  year,  he  acted  as  pastor  of  the  Frankfort  church,  two 
miles  south  of  Winterport. 

He  was  pastor  of  the  I'armington  church  from  1876 
to  1879.    Eere ,  in  1876,  he  wa3  ordained,  Prof.  'Tilliam 
Barbour,  D.  1).  ,  of  Bangor,  preaching  tne  sermon.    From  1879 
to  1883,  he  was  pastor  at  Bridgton, Center . 

He  came  to  Iowa  in  1805,  and  was  here  for  seventeen 
years,  all  this  while,  from  1883  to  1900,  at  Lit,  Pleasant. 
Some  of  the  incidents  of  his  Lit*  Pleasant  pastorate  are  re- 
ported in  Congregational  Iowa.    In  August  of  1884,  we  have 
the  following; 
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"Rev.  0,  W.  Rogers  was  installed  over  the  church  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  July  29,  1884;  Rev.  Br.  Salter  was  the  modera- 
tor and  he  also  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  Francis  Lawson 
offered  the  installing  prayer,  Rev.  Samuel  3veland  gave 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  Rev.  D.  D.  Tibbetts ,  the  ad- 
dress to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  II.  J.  Dwight ,  the  address 
to  the  people." 

In  January  of  1885,  we  find  the  following: 
"Unusual  religious  interest  prevails  in  the  church 
and  congregation,  especially  among  the  young  people,  who 
carry  on  excellent  meetings.1' 

In  April  of  1885,  a  correspondent  writes: 
"TCe  have  been  holding  meetings  for  four  weeks,  and 
shall  continue  for  at  least  one  more  week,    twenty- eight  have 
expressed  a  desire  to  begin  the  Christian  life."    Later  comes 
the  following:     "April  5th  was  a  good  day  for  our  church. 
Twenty-eight  were  received  into  our  communion,  twenty-six  on 
profession  of  faith.     Sod  has  greatly  blessed  our  work  this 
winter. " 

In  March  of  1893  is  the  following  communication: 
"February  5,  Rev,  0#  W«  Rogers  completed  ten 
years  of  labor  with  the  Congregational  church  at  I.:t.  Pleasant. 
They  have  been  ten  very  pleasant  and  fairly  prosperous  years. 
During  that  time,  nineteen  Bibles  have  been  given  out  on 
Children's  Day  to  baptized  children  seven  years  of  age; 
forty-six  children  have  been  baptized;  one  hundred  and  seven- 
ty wedding  ceremonies  have  been  performed;  one  hundred  and 
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eighty  persons  have  "been  received  into  the  church,     The  har- 
mony has  been  complete  and  the  interest  is  above  the  average. 
February  8th  was  the  pastor's  birthday,  and  after  prayer- 
meeting  on  Wednesday  evening,  his  church  and  friends  made  a 
very  generous  present  of  a  purse  of  money." 

There  is  still  another  report  of  revival  and 
accession.     In  April  of  1895,  is  the  following: 

"Rev.  0.  W.  Rogers  and  his  people  have  great  oc- 
casion for  thanksgiving  and  rejoicing.    On  a  recent  Sabbath 
there  were  thirty-six  additions  to  the  church.    This  in- 
gathering came  in  the  midst  of  speoial  meetings  in  vtfiich 
for  two  weeks  the  pastor  was  assisted  by  Evangelist  Eart- 
sough.    Almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  meetings,  the  church 
was  crowded  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  Opera 
House,  and  the  work  beoame  essentially  a  union  effort. 
During  the  progress  of  the  meetings,  about  three  hundred 
persons  expressed  their  desire  and  purpose  to  begin  the 
Christian  life." 

In  the  year  of  1900,  Mr.  Rogers  left  Iowa,  and 
went  to  Oklahoma,  settling  at  Iledford,  where  he was  in  ser- 
vice for  seven  years.     In  1901,  he  came  back  to  lit.  Pleasant 
to  attend  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  church.    The  Con- 
gregational Iowa  for  July  1901  has  a  report  of  these  anni- 
versary exercises,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"Rev.  Reuben  Gaylord  began  his  labors  in  this 
county  in  December  of  1830.    He  organized  this  church  June 
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27th,  1841,  with  setfen  charter  members.    One  of  the  charter 
members,  George  Dutton,  is  still  a  regular  attendant  at  church 
and  Sunday  School,  and  is  nn  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

"The  church  was  very  happy  to  have  Dr.  William 
Salter  to  preach  Sunday  morning,  June  23d.    Eis  theme  was 
"The  Unity  of  the  Faith."    At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  he 
gave  reminiscenses  of  the  early  days  of  the  church,  Sec. 
T.  0.  Douglass  spoke  in  the  evening  ontthe  "Origin,  Present 
Characteristics ,  and  Prospects  of  the  lit.  Pleasant  Church." 
Both  discourses  were  listened  to  with  great  interest  by 
congregations  that  filled  the  house.    A  large  number  of 
persons  over  sixty  years  of  age  were  present,  and  occupied 
the  front  seats  at  the  morning  service." 

"On  Tuesday  evening,  a  reception  was  held  where 
those  more  than  sixty  years  of  age  were  the  guests  of  honor. 
Ilembers  of  the  church  and  congregation  filled  the  house." 

"Rev.  0.  77.  Rogers  pastor  here  from  1883  to  1900, 
under  whose  pastorate  the  church  had  its  largest  growth, 
came  from  Oklahoma  and  greatly  pleased  his  host  of  friends 
by  his  presence  and  remarks  full  of  wit,  pathos,  and 
earnestness . ,T 

"One  of  the  heirlooms  exhibited  at  this  anniversary 
was  a  letter  written  by  John  Brown.    About  seventy-five  an- 
oient  articles  were  on  exhibition,  and  were  viewed  with 
much  interest.    Four  of  the  present  members  have  been  with 
the  church  continuously  for  half  a  century.    Mr,  Rogers 
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remained  in  the  city  for  a  week,  and  preached  Sunday  morning, 
June  30th." 

After  serving  the  church  at  lledford  for  seven 
years,  Mr*  Sogers  retired  for  one  year,  1907-8,  to  his  farm. 
Then,  from  1908  to  1912,  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  G-age. 
At  this  time,  he  was  seventy-two  years  of  age,  and  thought  it 
"best  to  lay  down  the  responsibilities  of  the  pastorate.  Ee 
purchased  a  house  in  Lledford,  where  he  and  his  good  wife 
expect  to  end  their  days.    At  present  he  is  supplying  va- 
cant pulpits  as  his  services  may  be  required.    He  has 
three  children;  a  son  William  0.  who  is  a  Congregational 
pastor  and  has  wife  and  three  children;  a  daughter,  Annie 
E«,  who  is  now  Mrs.  fi«  F»  Ratcliffe,  and  has  four  children; 
and  a  daughter  Mary,  the  youngest,  who  is  a  teacher. 

The  sketch  and  picture  show  the  man.    Ee  is 
stocky  and  solid,  physically  and  mentally.    He  is  not  dis- 
turbed or  weakened  by  uncertainty  and  hesitation.  The 
path  of  duty  is  plain  to  him,  and  he  walks  in  it  with  de- 
light.    In  his  preaching,  he  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Ee 
knows  what  and  in  whom  he  believes,  and  his  utterances  of 
the  gospel  are  positive  and  withoxit  debate.    He  proclaims 
the  good  news  and  certifies  it  by  his  own  good  cheer  and 
good  living.     I  never  saw  him  in  the  "dumps."    I  never 
heard  him  complain  or  scold.    A  wholesome,  vigorous,  jolly 
Christian  is  this  man,  0.  W.  Rogers.    But  for  his  fault 
of  leaving  Iowa,  we  would  count  him  almost  a  perfect  man. 
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Thirty- eighth  sketch 

John  Gray 

John  Gray,  son  of  John  and  Eliza  Gray,  was  "born 
in  London,  England,  September  7,  1836.    He  grew  up  in  his 
native  city,  and  had  there  the  good  beginnings  of  a  liberal 
education,  being  especially  fond  of  Greek  and  latin.  In 
early  manhood,. he  came  to  Canada,  and  in  Montreal,  May  2, 
1860,  v/as  married  to  Jane  Hall,  of  Birmingham,  England. 

As  to  his  theological  training,  I  have  no  infor- 
mation.    I  suspect  that  he  picked  up,  or  wrought  out,  his 
theology  for  himself.    He  was  ordained  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1863,  just  tthen  and  by  what  body  I  do  not  know.    He  began  his 
ministry  in  Montreal,  and  was  for  a  time  at  Cheboque ,  Nova 
Scotia.    He  came  to  the  states  in  1866,  and  was  settled  at 
lawrenceville ,  New  York,  from  1866  to  1870.     In  1870-71,  he 
was  in  Illini,  Illinois,  and  from  1871  to  1873,  at  Lyndon. 

Prom  Illinois,  he  went  to  Nebraska,  and  served  as 
pastor  in  that  state  for  ten  years.    His  first  field  in 
Nebraska    was  at  Sutton,  where  he  was  in  service  from  1873 
to  1879.    He  then  went  to  TCahoo,  and  v/as  there  from  1879 
to  1881,  and  was  at  Columbus  from  1881  to  1883.     Of  his 
work  in  Nebraska,  he  repotts  in  "Congregational  Nebraska", 
pages  164-169,  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  the  suggestion  of  Sup't  Gates,  I  went  to 
Sutton  and  preached  for  them  on  Sunday,  and  then  visited 
Kearney,  where  I  invested  in  land.    Coming  back  to  Sutton, 
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I  returned  to  my  home  in  Lyndon,  Illinois,  and  there  decided 
to  accept  my  call  tc  Sutton.    Grasshoppers  or  no  grass- 
hoppers, I  would  go  there. 

"I  preached  my  farewell  sermon  in  Lyndon  from  the 
text,     "Che  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord." 
The  next  day,  riding  with  Simeon  Gilbert,  the  axle  of  the 
buggy  broke,  and  stepping  out  on  a  rolling  stone,  I  broke 
my  ankle  and  was  laid  up  seven  weeks.     'How  about  that  step?' 
said  on  eof  the  facetious.     'Oh,  it  is  all  right,1  I  replied. 
The  saints  collected  seventy-five  dollars  for  me  to  help  me 
in  this  calamity.     The  sinners  said,  "He  have  never  done 
anything  for  Mr.  Gray;  let  us  do  as  well  as  the  saints,' 
and  so  they  brought  me  seventy-five  dollars  also. 

"After  seven  weeks  of  inaction,  I  thought  I  was 
well  enough  to  travel.    The  people  said,  'Bo  not  go  out 
TCest  there  you  will  have  to  feed  your  children  on  grass- 
hoppers soup.'     But  I  said,  'I  must  go  to  those  poor  people, 
as  I  have  promised.'     'Well,  then,'  theysaid,   'We  will  put 
up  vegatables  and  provisions  on  your  car  to  provide  some 
living  for  you.1     So  they  brought  potatoes,  squashes,  and 
other  vegetables  to  supply  our  needs.    Alasi    They  were  all 
frozen.    During  the  grasshopper  winter,  friends  from  Illini 
sent  carrels  of  wheat ,  oats,  corn  and  potatoes  as  their 
contribution  to  the  Jongregationalists  in  Nebraska. 

"When  I  reached  Sutton,  there  was  no  decent  house 
to  be  obtained.    So  I  had  to  pack  my  wife  and  six  children 
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I  returned  to  my  home  in  Lun 
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and  furniture  into  an  unpleasant  shack,  12x  14,  which  had 
been  used  frr  a  stable.     I  began  to  preach  in  the  court  house, 
and  afterwards  we  hired  the  Odd  bellows  hall.    People  came 
to  the  services. 

"That  winter,  after  Hew  Years,  were  three  days  of 
storm.    The  week  of  prayer,  I  began  meetings  and  continued 
them  every  fine  night  for  seven  weeks.    There  was  quite  a 
revival  and  the  membership  of  the  church  was  increased  from 
about  thirteen  to  thirty. 

"During  December,  we  had  a  series  of  fellowship 
meetings,  Brothers  Bross  and  Piatt  travelling  on  train, 
Brother  French  and  I  by  team.    'Te  held  one  all  night  meeting 
at  each  town,  from  Ashland  to  the  first  station  beyond 
Hastings,  encouraging  the  people  and  doing  good." 

"As  soon  as  spring  came,  we  started  to  build  a 
olmnxch  at  Sutton,  though  impoverished  by  the  grasshoppers.  I 
said,   'The  C.    C.  B.  S.  will  furnish  us  &500.'     This  enthused 
them  so  that  saint  and  sinner  started  into  the  work.  One 
man  opposed.    A  profane  man,  with  an  oath,  replied,   'Go  home; 
little  Gray  has  started  into  building  a  church,  and  we  are 
going  to  help  hirn,  and  don't  you  talk  against  it.' 

"One  told  me  several  years  afterwards,  'Gray,  you 
came  to  me  about  the  third  one  for  a  subscription  for  the 
church  building.    You  were  so  smart  in  earnest,  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  discourage  you,  but  I  thought  when  you  got  fur- 
ther along,  you  would  get  discouataged  and  give  it  up.'  But 
you  found,'  I  said,  'that  I  was  not  that  kind  of  a  man,  but 
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went  through  with  the  thing,  till  it  was  done  and  paid  for; 
and  you  remember  that  the  lumber  man  in  Omaha  said  that  he 
had  never  been  paid  so  promptly  by  any  church  as  he  had  by 
the  church  at  Sutton.' 

"Having  finished  the  church  at  Sutton,  I  raised  a 
subscription  of  $1000  for  a  church  at  harvard.    During  all  this 
time,  I  had  not  neglected  preaching  in  every  schoolhouse  in  all 
the  northern  part  of  Clay  county.    All  about  harvard,  I  esta- 
blished Sabbath  Schools,  and  preaching  stations,  and  had  I 
had  more  experience,  I  would  have  orgainzed  churches.    But  I 
was  new  to  the  Test,  and  simply  wanted  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  the  people  I  could  reach.     Sometimes  I  preached  five 
times  on  a  Sabbath.    My  good  team  got  the  schoolhouse  habit, 
and  would  stop  of  their  own  accord  at  every  schoolhouse, 
supposing  of  course  that  their  I.iaster  would  hold  a  service. 

"Tnile  at  Sutton,  the  grasshoppers  had  so  impover- 
ished the  people  that  times  were  nard.     The  merchants  could 
give  no  credit.     I  was  refused  trust  for  a  bag  of  flour.  A 
wealthy  Russian  loaned  me  $100.    There  was  no  bank  at  Sutton 
in  those  days.    A  great  many  of  the  farmers  suffered  severely. 
I  went  to  see  the  sick  and  as  long  as  my  pocket  would  stand  it; 
I  would  take  a  parcel  of  meat  and  groceries  with  me,  and  while 
I  was  praying  with  the  sick,  my  boy  would  manage  to  convey  the 
parcel  into  the  house,  where  they  woiild  find  it  after  we  were 
gone.     In  many  cases,  sickness  was  oaused  by  lack  of  nourish- 
ing food.    TThen  my  own  pocket  gave  out,  I  wrote  Eastern  friends 
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to  furnish  me  with  clothing  and  money  so  I  could  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people.    Hen  came  to  church  with  their  feet  tied 
up  in  rags  to  keep  them  warm. 

"Later  on,  I  preached  at  77ahoo,  Cedar  Bluffs,  "Vest on, 
and  other  places,  and  sometimes  I  would  cover  forty  miles 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  riding  to  my  appointments,  but  I  never 
failed,  blizzard  or  no  blizzard.    I  encountered  storms  of 
wind  and  dust,  rain  and  snow.     I  have  been  so  cold  that  I 
had  to  be  lifted  from  the  buggy  almost  frozen.    A  brother 
said  to  me  once,  'Brother  Gray,  if  I  keep  on  preaching  and 
give  up  xarming,  I  shall  be  as  poor  ten  years  from  now  as  I 
am  to-day,  but  if  I  give  up  preaching  and  go  on  farming,  in 
ten  years  I  shall  be  worth  ylO.OOO.'     I  said,   'TVoe  is  me  if 
I  preach  not  the  gospel,  I  shall  go  dm  with  preaching,' 
'V/ell,'  he  said,  'I  shall  farm.1     I  saw  him  later  at  York, 
and  reminded  him  of  what  h«  had  said.     'I  don't  remember 
saying  that,'  he  replied,   'but  I  have  the  ylO.OOO.'  'All 
right,1  I  said,   'I  am  still  preaching.* 

"When  pastor  of  Columbus,  I  often  went  Sfoiigh  as 
one  of  the  trustees  of  o-ates  College,  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  country  west  of  ITeligh,  and  that  we  were  doing 
nothing  there.    So^  when  I  took  my  vacation,  I  went  up  to  the 
county  reputed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Doc  Lliddleton  and  Kidd 
fade's  band  of  horse  thieves.    Leaving  the  team  at  Atkinson, 
I  took  the  train  to  Ainsworth,  where  I  found  a  student  who 
had  preached  during  the  summer,  and  had  gathered  a  few  members 
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ready  to  join  a  church,    The  pastor  at  ileligh  came  up  for 
Sunday,  and  we  orgainzed  a  Congregational  church.  Monday 
I  went  on  to  Valentine,  saw  Indians,  and  looked  over  the 
prospects  for  work.    As  I  was  returning  from  "Kalentine , 
information  came  to  me  that  lead  me,  when  I  reached  Atkin- 
son, to  write  back  to  the  student  at  Ainsworth,  and  tell 
him  to  go  out  on  the  street,  and  talk  Congregational 
ahurch  "building  the  next  morning,  and  that  I  could  get 
0400  from  Hew  York  to  help  erect  a  meetinghouse.    This  he 
did,  the  result  was  that  I  received  a  letter  at  Columbus 
asking  me  to  come  up  and  advise  them  how  to  proceed.  So, 
at  personal  expense  of  j35  to  #40,  I  went  up  and  drew  the 
plan  of  a  building,  wrote  out  specifications  for  workmen, 
and  started  the  deacon  out  With  a  subscription  paper. 
They  went  on  and  built  the  church,  and  a  year  later  were 
able  to  pay  $400  toward  the  support  of  the  pastor. 

"I  remember  some  of  our  early  financial  struggles. 
At  one  time,  I  could  not  buy  a  postage  stamp,  but  going  to 
the  Post  Office,  I  took  out  a  letter  containing  three  dollars 
which  the  writer  said  I  should  use.    Then  I    had  to  go  out 
eight  miles  to  marry  a  couple  i'ew  Years  Day.     It  was  grass- 
hopper time,  but  the  man  gave  me  ^20  for  a  fee,  the  largest 
I  ever  received  anywhere,  and  I  never  wanted  it  v/orse,  as 
I  had  to  feed  my  horse  on  straw,  the  rain  having  washed  away 
my  hay,  some  thirty  tons.     In  some  way,  the  Lord  provided 
for  our  wants. 
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In  1883,  Mr.  Gray  came  over  into  Iowa,  and  was  here 
for  thirteen  years,  being  at  Avooa  from  1885  to  1886;  rarkers- 
burg  and  Allison  from  1886  to  1889;  Sergeant;' s  Bluff  from 
1889  to  1894;  and  at  Sibley  in  1894-95.     le  have  some  traces 
of  his  work  in  Iowa  in  the  references  to  him  in  our  little 
state  paper.    The  first,  reported  fromAAvoca  in  November 
1886,  is  as  follows: 

"Brother  Gray  has  resigned  his  pastorate,  and 
Rev.  D.  LI.  Hart  sough,  of  Oakland  and  Jxira,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  this  church.    During  Mr.  Gray's  three  year  pas- 
torate, twenty-five  were  received  to  membership,  fourteen 
by  confession.    During  this  time  also,  the  church  raised 
v580  for  improvements  on  the  building,  parsonage,  in- 
surance, etc.    The  debt  remaining  on  the  parsonage  is  „;5©0." 

The  next  reference  is  found  in  August  of  1887,  and 
refers  to  Allison:     "With  great  pleasure,  we  add  to  our  list 
of  churches  one  at  Allison,  organized  by  council  July  21, 
with  seventeen  members.    The  church  is  to  have  services  one 
Sunday  in  e  ach  month,  conducted  by  dev.  John  Gray,  of 
?arkersburg. if 

In  December  of  1887,  there  are  reports  from  both 
Allison  and  Parke rsburg.    The  report  from  Allison  is  as 
follows : 

"The  church,  not  being  permitted  longer  to  use 
the  Uethodist  house  of  7/orship,  has  fitted  up  a  hall  at 
an  expense  of  vl£0.    At  the  opening  service  in  the  hall, 
two  were  received  into  the  church,  making  the  present 
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membership  twenty-one.    Monday  evening,  November  £1,  Brother 
Skeels,  with  Brother  Gray  the  pastor,  began  a  series  of  re- 
vival meetings,    These  meetings  closed  December  4th,  with 
the  result  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hopeful  conversions." 
Prom  Parkersburg,  the  report  is: 

"The  meetings  conducted  by  brother  Skeels  and 
the  pastor,  Brother  John  Gray,  are  closed.    The  results  in 
the  way  of  conversions  were  not  large,  but  both  church  and 
community  were  greatly  profited." 

In  July  of  1894,  we  read  of  Brother  John  Gray  at 
Sergeant's  Bluff,  as  follows: 

"Rev.  John  Gray  is  still  pastor  of  this  church. 
i\;ew  work  has  opened  to  him,  and  his  people  at  South  Llorning- 
side ,  a  suburb  of  Sioux  City,  in  the  form  of  a  Sunday  School 
and  preaching  services,    .at  the  parsonage,  handsome  paper 
and  fresh  painting  add  much  beatty  to  the  pastor's  home. 
The  chufceh  building  had  been  made  sweet  and  fresh  by  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  screens  have  been  placed  at  the 
windows . " 

Brother  Gray  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life 
in  South  Dakota.    He  was  pastor  at  Howard  from  1897  to  1900. 
In  1898,  he  took  in  Jutte  as  a  part  of  his  field,  and 
continued  there  until  1902.    At  this  time,  he  retired  to 
his  farm  at  Sesper,  and  there  died,  December  7,  1D08,  aged 
seventy- two  years  and  three  months. 

The  picture  shows  llr.  Gray  in  his  Nebraska  clays. 
In  Iowa,  his  whiskers  had  disappeared.    His  reports  reveal 
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his  character.    There  was  an  inperturable  placidity  a"bout 
the  man.    Ko  privation  or  vexation  seemed  to  ruffle  him.  Se 
disappointment  or  defeat  disturbed  his  equanimity.    He  got 
an  immense  amount  of  satisfaction  out  of  himself  and  out  of 
life.    His  work  was  done  almost  wholly  in  pioneer  fields. 
Ee  was  not  scholar  or  student  enough    for  a  permanent  pastor- 
ate.   He  was  a  pleasant  man  to  meet,  and  to  hear  in  the 
pulpit.    He  did  faithfully  and  cheerfully  the  tasks  as- 
signed him. 


Thirty-ninth  sketch 
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Alfred  0.  Brande 

Alfred  0.  Brande,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca 
(Robinson)  Brande,  was  born  in  '.Test  Gardner,  Llaine, 
August  27,  1840.    He  graduated  from  the  West  Gardner 
Acadegjy,  studied  theology  at  home,  and  was  married  to 
Mary  Caroline  Smith  of  '.Test  Gardner,  February  24,  1864. 

He  had  intended  to  enter  BoW&oin  College,,  and 
to  study  law,  but  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  changed  his 
plans,  and  he  enlisted  in  the  11th  Llaine  Infantry.  Ee 
was  sent  home  on  a  sick  furlough,  after  service  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  but  after  recovering  sufficiently 
he  enlisted  in  the  5th  Llaine  cavalry,  and  served  to  the 
end  of  the  war.    Ee  came  to  Minnesota  in  1868.    Ee  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1870.    Eis  early  ecclesiastical 
connection  was  with  the  Free  Will  Baptist  Church.    Ee  had 
always  been  an  earnest  church  worker  while  at  '.Test  Gardner, 
and  many  of  the  people  there  had  wondered  that  he  did  not 
take  up  the  ministry.    When  he  came  west  he  felt  the  call 
to  the  ministry,  and  responded.    Ee  sent  back  to  the  Free 
Baptist  Cuarterly  Lleeting  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
this  was  readily  granted. 

Ee  came  to  us  at  Charles  City  in  1882.  I 
remember  well  that  he  was  well  received  at  Charles  City, 
that  the  work  prospered  in  his  hands,  that  he  had  a  very 
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serious  sickness  while  he  was  there,  and  closed  his  work 
in  1885.    He  went  from  Charles  City  to  a  Tree  Till  3aptist 
Church  in  Warren,  Illinois,  and  was  there  for  about  two 
years.     In  1885  he  came  "back  to  Iowa  and  took  the  work  at 
Tipton,  where  he  was  in  service  for  three  years.    His  Iowa 
■pastorales  are  reported  to  some  extent  in  Qongregational 
Iowa.     In  Llarch  of  1885  we  have  the  following: 

"Rev.  A.  G.  Brande,  late  pastor  of  the  Free  "Till 
3aptisii  Church  of  .Tarren,  Illinois,  has  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Tipton  Churoh.    LIr.  Brande  was  once  pastor  of  our 
church  in  Charles  City." 

Again,  in  November  of  1885  we  find  this  record: 
"Evangelist  Norris  is  helping  Pastor  Brande. 
Results  "begin  to  appear,  and  give  promise  of  a  bountiful 
harvest . " 

In  February  of  1888  the  following  appears: 
"We  are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  Brother  Brande 
is  laid  aside  for  a  season  by  an  attack  by  sciatica.  ?or 
two  or  three  Sundays  services  were  conducted  by  the  Y.P.S.C.E. 

Again  in  September  of  1888,  comes  the  following 

report : 

"On  account  of  continued  ill  health,  Brother 
A.  Cr#  Brande  ha*,  been  obliged  to  resign.    He  has  been  able  to 
preach  but  little  since  Christmas.    His  resignation  is  a 
great  affliction  to  the  church.    Luring  the  three  years  of 
his  pastorate  about  ^1000  was  expended  upon  the  church- 
building  and  parsonage,  and  between  seventy  and  eighty  were 
received  into  the  membership  of  the  church." 
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It  was  some  little  tine  before  Brother  .Brande 
was  able  to  take  another  pastorate.     In  1891  he  moved  out 
to  Nebraska,  and  was  in  service  at  Pierce  for  five  years. 
He  was  forced  to  resign  his  pastorate  here  also  on  account 
of  ill  health.    Ee  closed  his  work  ax  Pierce  June  1,  1895. 
He  never  fully  recovered  from  his  nervous  break  down  at 
Tipton.    After  closing  his  work  as  pastor  he  continued  to 
reside  at  Pierce,  and  is  there  at  the  present  time,  in 
June  of  1915. 

Under  date  of  June  18,  1915,  a  son  writes, - 
"Father  has  been  back  from  a  sanitarium  at  Lincoln  for  a 
little  over  a  month,  and  is  quite  weak,  and  his  hands  are 
so  shaky  that  he  can  not  writ 4.    Ee  is  gaining  strength 
slowly,  and  we  have  hopes  that  he  will  soon  be  enjoying 
better  health  than  he  has  had  for  many  years." 

There  is  not  much  more  to  be  said  about  this 
good  brother.    As  noted,  he  came  to  us  from  the  Free  "Till 
Baptist  Fellowship.    The  transition  was  an  easy  one.  7e 
have  had  large  accessions  to  our  denomination  from  the 
Free  Will  Baptist  people.    Ee  certainly  has  had  his  full 
share  of  sickness,  although  he  has  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  seventy-five  years.    Ee  retired  early  from  the  ministry 
on  account  of  sickness.    Ee  is  a  refined,  Christian  gentle- 
man.   In  every  pastorate  his  people  became  very  much  attached 
to  him.    In  his  palmy  days  he  was  an  excellent  preacher. 
He  belonged  more  properly  elsewhere,  but  we  gladly  give  him 
a  place  in  the  ranks  of  our  Iowa  Congregational  ministers. 
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Fortieth  sketch 

Henry  N.  Hoyt 

Henry  Nelson  Hoyt,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Rosina 
(Van  Tie)  Hoyt,  was  born  in  Meriden,  New  York,  September 
28,  1848.  He  was  graduated  from  Olivet  College  in  1872; 
studied  at  "Onion  Theological  Seminary  in  1873-4,  at  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  1874-5,  and  at  Yale,  in  1875-6. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry 
at  Decatur,  Llichigan,  May  2,  1876,  and  served  that  church 
for  one  year.     September  7,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Sara 
Baldwin  Clark,  of  Union  City,  Llichigan.    Prom  1877  to  1879, 
he  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Hampden,  Maine, 
and  from  1879  to  1882,  lie  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  Tekonsha,  Michigan.    After  that  he  was  a  CongEega- 
tionalist  to  the  end  of  his  days,. 

In  1888,  he  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  installed  over 
the  church  at  Charles  City,  and  there  continued  for  three 
years,  years  of  great  prosperity  to  the  church  and  -pastor. 
The  parsonage  people  had  an  increase  of  two  to  their  number 
in  those  three  years.    Congregational  Iowa  reports  this 
pastorate,  in  two  numbers.     In  August  of  1884,  we  have  the 
following: 

"Pastor  Hoyt  has  returned  from  his  vacation  well 
and  strong.    The  church  building  was  painted  inside  and  out 
while  he  was  away,  the  improvement  costing  ^150.    The  church 
was  crowded  morning  and  evening,  and  the  Sunday  School  for 
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that  day  numbered  316.    The  nert  thing  will  "be  a  new  parson- 
age.   The  pastor  and  people  work  together  delightfully." 

Again  in  Mar oh  of  1885,  we  find  this  communication: 
"Special  meetings  were  held  for  four  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  week  of  prayer,  with  encouraging  results.  Pastor 
noyt  and  wife  are  to  go  to  New  Orleans  for  a  short  visit  early 
in  March.    The  Sunday  School  for  1884  had  an  average  attendance 
of  203." 

In  1886 ,  Charles  City  was  saddened  and  Mr,  Hoyt 
honored  by  a  call  from  the  First  Church  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
Here  he  was  installed,  and  served  as  pastor  for  eight  years. 
While  in  this  pastorate,  in  1889,  his  college  alma  mater 
conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  1894,  Dr.  Hoyt  took  a  trip  to  the  Coast,  and 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sacramento  for  four  years.  In 
1898,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hyde  Park  church,  Massachu- 
setts, and  gave  a  full  decade  of  service  to  that  church. 
From  1908  until  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  treasurer 
of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society.    He  died 
of  cancer  at  Wakefield,  Lass.,  November  6,  1910,  aged 
sisty-two  years,  one  month,  and  eight  days. 

Mr.  Eoyt  was  of  medium  stature,  and  rather  slim. 
His  hair  and  full  beard  were  very  black,  and  his  eyes  were 
very  bright.    He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  all  his  ways. 
His  sermons  were  gems  of  thought  and  rhetoric.    He  spoke  as 
one  having  authority,  and  yet  with  great  humility  and  gen- 
tleness.   His  appeals  for  the  gospel  reenforced  by  his  life 
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and  character  were  irresistible.    He  was  a  gracious,  loving, 

forceful  man  and  his  wife  was  the  full  equal  of  her  husband. 

He  gave  us  but  a  little  portion  of  his  life.    But  we  count 
him  as  one  of  us. 

have  a  wora  of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Hoyt  from 
Secretary  Emrich  of  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, which  is  as  follows: 

"The  Rev.  Henry  N.  Hoyt ,  D.  D. ,  was  for  ten  years 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Hyde  Park.  During 
this  tine  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  also  a 
director  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing 
Society.    He  came  into  the  service  of  the  Massachusetts 
Home  Missionary  Society  as  its  treasurer  in  February,  1908, 
and  passed  on  into  the  eternal  life  November  6,  1910.  In 
all  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Hoyt  in  Massachusetts  he  endeared 
himself  to  his  brethren  by  his  deeply  religious  and  fraternal 
spirit.    All  appreciated  his  scholarship,  his  rare  insight 
into  the  needs  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact , 
and  his  devotion  to  his  work." 

"Dr.  Hoyt  brought  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
a  marked,  practical  sagacity,  an  experience  matured  in  im- 
portant pastorates,  and  character  Which  had  become  strong 
and  winsome  under  the  discipline  of  Divine  grace.    By  his 
unflagging  diligence  in  the  performance  of  his  responsible 
duties,  by  his  cordiality  in  manners  and  spirit,  and  by  his 
marked  acceptability  with  the  churches,  he  proved  hims&lf 
an  officer  of  great  value,  and  his  early  removal  is  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  churches." 
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Robert  W.  Jamison. 

The  following  sketoh  is  made  up  largely  of  auto- 
biographical notes  furnished  by  Mr,  Jamison.    He  writes: 

"Ily  father's  name  was  George  Jamieson  (you  see  I 

was  so  smart  that  I  dropped  the  '  e'  out  of  my  name  and 

have  been  sorry  for  it.)     I  am  told  that  he  was  born  in 
Ayershire ,  Scotland,  and  mother,  Rachel  Watts,  was,  I  think, 
born  near  by,  and  I  think  they  were  married  in  Scotland. 
There  were  eight  children,  four  boys  and  four  girls,  in  my 
father's  family,    father  was  drowned  in  May  of  1859.  Ily 
mother  never  recovered  from  the  shock,  so  they  were  buried 
side  by  side  on  the  same  day.    The  family  of  eight  were 
farmed  out  to  neighbors  and  friends,  and  never  iiave  been 
together  since  that  parting  day.    Though  the  years  are  many 
and  long  since  we  parted,  we  have  a  good  hope  of  meeting  again. 

"L3y  full  name  is  Robert  Watts  Jamison.     I  was  born 
in  Lanark,  Ontario,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1854.  Friends 
relations  differ  as  to  the  day.    August  9th  and  11th  are 
both  given.     If  I  could  get  near  the  old  kirk  in  the  town,  I 
could  find  the  date  of  baptism.    My  mate  (for  I  am  a  twin) 
says  the  11th.     She,  of  course,  being  a  female,  held  that 
she  was  the  most  attractive  baby  of  the  two,  while  I  have 
constantly  questioned  her  opinion.    Te  were  separated  when 
'wee  bits  of  things,'  and  I  did  not  meet  her  till  she  had 
spent  eight  years  of  wedded  life. 
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"lly  education  consisted  of  a  great  many  hard  knocks, 

and  a  short  time  ina  commercial  college  a  smattering  of 

Latin  and  French,  and  a  little  Greek  under  a  private  tutor. 
I  completed  a  course  in  Bangor  theological  Seminary,  from 
which  I  graduated  May  31,  1881.     I  was  ordained  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  by  a  Gongregational  council,  held  in  the  Seminary 
chapel.    The  history  of  the  world  seemed  to  come  through  the 
great  loom  of  time  at  about  the  samo  shape  and  pattern  the 
following  day,  and  not  much  change  appeared  in  the  actions  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  following  these  events. 

"Uow,  of  course,  I  married  as  soon  as  I  saw  an  in- 
come sufficient  to  support  a  humble  home,  and  could  find  some 
one  who  would  venture  out  in  the  great  matrimonial  bark  with 
me  (if  that  figure  will  do);  and  it  came  to  pass  that  on 
October  E8 ,  1882,  Lliss  Carrie  ?7.  Holt  united  with  me  in  the 
great  business  of  making  a  home,  and  at  this  writing  (lEay, 
1915)  she  is  still  plodding  away  as  faithful  to  duty  and 
loyal  to  her    spouse  and  indefatigable  in  he  labors  as  any 
human  is  apt  to  be.    How  sorry  she  has  been  for  the  under- 
taking, I  have  never  heard  her  say,  and  she  stays  at  her 
post  through  weariness  and  sorrow,  as  no  angel  that  I  know 
of  could  do  better.    As  a  result  of  this  union,  there  were 
born  to  us  four  children.     One  granddaughter  has  recently 
arrived.    Her  name  is  Caroline  Bartlett  Jamison,  and  of 
course  she  is  a  wonderful  baby.    Our  second  boy  is  not ,  for 
God  took  him.     Our  third  boy  is  a  Junior  in  the  Sigh  School, 
promising  and  fine . 
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"I/]y  pastorates  have  "been  as  follows:     two  years  at 
Appleton,  llinnesota — June  1881-June  1885;  Elliott,  Iowa,  from 
September  1883  to  October  1884;  Cromwell,  October  1884- 
October  1888;  Sioux  City  Llayf  lower,  October,  1888-October , 
1897.    "rom  1897  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
evangelism,    The  last  eight  years  being  principally  devoted 
to  the  work  among  men,  in  the  matter  of  Biblical  Sex  Hygiene. 
In  this  work,  I  have  seen  visions  in  getting  the  quickest 
response  from  multitudes  of  men  who  never  darken  a  church 
door.    They  will  throng  an  opera  but  won't  come  to  a  church." 

"I  am  and  have  been  a  fellow  who  enjoys  work.  I 
preached  1890  times  during  the  nine  years  I  was  in  Sioux 
Oity  Mayflower.     I  am  like  the  converted  Indian  who  began  to 
preach,  and  said,   'Poor  pay,  and  poor  preach,  too.'     All  told, 
I  have  lectured  to  men  on  Sex  Hygiene  over  three  thousand 
times  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  to  men  and  women,  nearly 
four  thousand  times.    Audiences  have  ranged  from  fifteen 
hundred  down  to  a  dozen  or  more.    These  last  years  of  scat- 
tering work  I  have  been  casting  bread  upon  the  waters.  I 
hope  the  recording  angel  will  keep  a  good  account.  She 
record  is  on  high." 

Congregational  Iowa  has  a  few  references  to  Mr. 
Jamison  in  his  Iowa  work.    In  October  of  1886,  there  is  a 
report  from  Cromwell,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Evangelist  Smeade  and  ?oote  have  closed  revival 
meetings  held  in  the  gospel  tent  furnished  them  by  the  Iowa 
Home  Missionary  Society.    The  pastor,  He  v.  R.  ',7.  Jamison,  has 
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the  name  of  fifty  worthy  adults  who  are  "believed  to  be  hope- 
fully converted." 

Mr*  Jamison's  activities  in  Sioux  City  are  re- 
corded in  February  of  1895,  as  follows: 

"The  Mayflower  church  received  to  membership  in 
1894  forty-seven  on  confession,  and  seven  by  letter.  A 
correspondent of  'The  Kingdom1  speaks  of  Brother  Jamison's 
missionary  work  as  follows:     'An  excellent  opportunity  for 
missionary  work  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  and 
morally  needy  parts  of  Sioux  Xity  came  this  year  to  pastor 
Robert  W.  Jamison  and  the  Mayflower  church.     Some  half  dozen 
blocks  from  their  house  of  worship,  stands  a  large  building 
which  was  erected  by  the  Germans  for  a  beer  garden  and  a 
dance  hall,  and  which  still  displays  the  sign:     'Siche  Turn- 
verein.'     In  I.Iarch  last,  strange  to  say,  this  concern  failed. 
In  August,  by  the  favor  of  the  court  and  the  creditors,  LIr. 
Jamison  was  permitted  to  hold  religious  services  there  about 
without  rent.    Priends  furnished  stoves,  a  few  chairs  and 
planks,  which  were  laid  upon  the  chairs  and  wired  to  their 
backs,  thus  providing  seats  for  about  two  hundred.  3esides 
this,  a  piano  was  donated  to  lead  the  voices  in  singing. 
From  the  13th  of  August,  when  the  first  hymn  "Bringing  in 
the  Sheaves"  was  sung  there  until  now,  there  have  been  but 
three  evenings  when  meetings  have  not  been  held*    Kr«  Alex- 
ander Cooper  recently  conducted  a  three  weeks'  series  of 
gospel  temperance  meetings,  from  which  some  four  or  five 
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hundred  were  turned  away  i'or  lack  of  even  standing  room,  and 
at  which  over  1000  took  the  total  abstinance  pledge,  while 
many  were  converted.    Happening  in  at  the  daily  prayer  meet- 
ing last  week,  we  found  in  a  little  company  where  everyone 
took  a  part  in  the  service,  one  man  evidently  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  who  not  long  ago  was  a  miserable 
drunkard,  and  who  has  served  two  terms  in  the  state  -prison; 
another ,  who  had  been  a  ward  politician  of  the  too  common 
sort ,  another  who  until  recently  was  a  drunkard  and  a 
Catholic;  a  lady,  now  a  church  member  and  Sunday  School 
teacher,  who  used  to  frequent  the  place  when  it  was  a 
vile  dance  hall.     To  find  such  people  walking  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  praying  for  unconverted  friends,  and  rejoicing  in 
Jesus  Christ  was  refreshing.    7ould  not  more  of  our  pastors 
and  churches  find  open  doors  to  larger  service  if  they 
were  anxious  to  enter  there?1" 

Again,  in  the  August  number  of  1895,  we  read: 
"Brother  Jamison's  field  is  becoming  too  large 
for  him.     It  includes  l.Iayf lower,  Riverside,  Belleviata, 
and  the  People's  Kission  at  Siche  Eall.    Ee  wants  an  assist- 
ant.   He  writes:     'Please  send  us  a  man  that  will  work, 
sing,  pray,  and  preach  the  gospel  on  a  small  salary,  say 
$600  or  ^800  a  ye$r. 1     This  is  an  all-t he-year- round  evan- 
gelistic work.    Here  is  a  plaoe  for  some  one  who  is  fitted 
for  it." 

Continuing  his  autobiography,  Llr.  Jam.;  son  writes: 
"Lly  wanderings  through  different  states  and 
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meeting  hundreds  of  ministers  have  somewhat  changed  my  view- 
point and  "broadened  my  vision.    My  judgment  is  that  while 
the  churches  don't  seem  to  have  the  grip  on  the  masses  that 
they  had  a  few  years  ago,  Christianity  is  leavening  the  lump, 
and  God  is  working  out  nis  problems  in  ways  that  are  myster- 
ious,    'nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,' 
and  His  kingdom  is  coming.     I  don't  know  of  a  class  of  men 
on  earth  who  will  respond  quicker  to  a  pure  appeal  to  the 
better  self  with  plain  biblical  truth  separated  from  creed, 
ism,  or  church,  than  just  a  common  cosmopolitan  mass  of 
United  States  citizens,  either  full-fledged  or  in  the  making, 
and  it  is  fascinating  to  speak  to  them.     If  I  had  a  thousand 
more  years  for  the  IJaster's  service  on  earth,  I  would  like  to 
put  them  in  on  the  American  man.     I'd  like  to  go  the  minute 
I  am  through  work.    There  can  be  nothing  bad  in  the  future 
for  me,  if  I  only  behave  myself.  3ven  death  is  in  His  plan, 
and  what  the  Father  has  planned  must  be  all  right." 

In  the  light  of  this  sketch  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  the  man  in  his  prominent  features  and  characteristics. 
Ee  is  about  as  solid  a  chunk  as  could  be  "compacted  together." 
His  head  is  large,  his  features  broad,  his  cheek  bones  are 
deoidedly  in  evidence.    He  can  be  moved  from  his  position 
about  as  easily  as  a  great  rock  embedded  in  the  ground.  Ee 
does  not  trim  his  sails  to  catch  the  winds  of  popular  favor, 
or  tone  down  his  speech,  to  "ear  polite."    He  says  the  things 
he  thinks  he  ought  to  say  in  good  plain  English,  vigorously 
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applied  to  the    subject  in  hand.    A  more  indefatigable  work 
er  there  could  scarcely  be.     "Suaviter  in  M0do"  is  not 
lacking  in  him,  but  ;'forfiter  in  re"  is  more  pronounced. 
He  asks  no  sympathy  or  favor,  but  he  has  hosts  of  friends. 
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Forty-second  sketch 

Dallis  D.  liboetts. 

Dallis  David  xibbetts,  son  of  David  and  Fannie 
(Russell)  Tibbetts,  was  born  at  '."right's  Corner,  Dearborn 
county,  Indiana,  April  17,  1844.     In  his  boyhood,  his 
people  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Denmark.    Here  he  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  and  attended  Denmark  Academy.  Later, 
he  found  hiB  way  into  the  college  at  Hillsdale,  Michigan,  and 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  June  of  1870.     He  then 
at  once  began  a  course  in  Chicago  Seminary,  and  graduated 
February  16,  1875. 

From  April  of  1875  to  Eebruary  of  1876,  he  served 
the  church  at  Elbourn,  Illinois.     January  10,  1875,  he  was 
married  to  Julia  Ann  Benedict,  of  Litchfield,  Michigan.  From 
1876  to  1878,  he  was  on  the  farm  at  Denmark.    During  the  school 
year  of  1878  and  1879,  he  taught  in  the  Denmark  Academy.  In 
1879-80,  he  was  on  the  farm  again,  and  in  the  year  1879, 
December  31st,  his  wife  died.     Ee  now  gave  himself  up  to 
work  of  preaching  the  gospel.     In  1881,  he  took  charge  of  the 
church  at  Bmmington,  now  Brighton,  Illinois,  and  there  was 
ordained,  March  15,  1881.    He  was  pastor  at  Brighton  for  a 
year,  his  salary  being  the  munifioient  sum  of  yl75. 

He  then  accepted  a  call  to  Cromwell,  Iowa,  and  was 
in  service  there  for  two  years.  Ee  began  &t  Cromwell  January 
X%  1882.  From  Cromwell,  in  May  of  1883,  Mr.  Tibbetts  reports 
in  Congregational  Iowa,  as  follows: 
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"Our  work  is  going  steadily  on.    During  March  we 
had  a  series  ox  meetings,  uniting  with  the  lie  E.  Church. 
These  meetings  resulted  in  good,    ihey  succeeded  in  "breaking 
down  the  "barriers  which  have  held  "believers  from  working  to- 
gether.   They  resulted  in  a  few  conversions,  and  an  increase 
in  interest  in  the  Sunday  School  and  prayer  meeting.     In  con- 
nection with  the  meetings,  we  made  a  general  canvass  of  the 
community.    This  has  enlisted  quite  a  number  in  our  work  in 
the  Sunday  School  and  church,  and  moved  them  to  feegin  regular 
attendance  at  our  meetings." 

While  at  Cromwell,  he  was  married,  February  15, 
1883,  to  Ellen  Brown,  of  Denmark,  who  as  a  little  girl  was 
present  at  the  organization  of  the  Denmark  church  in  1838. 

Prom  Cromwell,  Mr.  Tibbetts  was  called  to  Salem 
and  began  there  a  pastorate  of  four  years  April  6,  1884.  He 
preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  this  people  February  26,  1888. 
Among  the  incidents  of  this  pastorate,  the  following  may  be 
noted:    May  23d,  under  the  direction  and  inspiration  of  the 
pastor's  wife,  a  women's  missionary  society  of  five  members 
was  organized;  again,  the  church  having  received  aid  from  the 
home  Missionary  Society  for  thirty-two  years,  October  27,  1885, 
assumed  self -support ;  in  April  of  1886,  the  Denmark  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Salem;  and  in  June  of  1887,  the 
church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mr,  'Jibbetts  next  field  of  labor  was  at  Og&en,  v/here 
he  was  in  service  from  1888  to  1893.     Some  of  the  doings  of 
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the  church  in  this  pastorate  are  noted  in  Congregational  Iowa. 
In  June  of  1888,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  church  has  a  pastor,  Rev,  D.  D.  Tibbetts  of 
Salem  has  accepted  a  call  and  is  on  the  ground.    He  begins 
his  pastorate  with  revival  meetings,  evangelist  Sraead  assist- 
ing." 

Again,  in  September  of  1688,  is  this  item: 
"The  Ogden  church  has  recently  come  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Hev.  D.  D.  Tibbetts.    Since  his  coming  to  the 
field,  ^150  have  been  expended  on  the  church  building  and 
parsonage,  new  singing  books  for  the  Sunday  School  have  been 
purchased,  and  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  with  fifteen 
active  members  organized." 

In  the  February  issue  of  1891,  Lir.  Tibbetts  reports: 
"On  a  recent  Sunday,  fifty-two  persons  were  received 
to  membership  in  this  church,  forty-six  of  them  by  confession. 
This  large  ingathering  resulted  from  meetings  which  were  un- 
der the  leadersnip  of  Evangelist  Hart sough.    Brother  Hart sough 
has  special  power  and  tact  with  adults.    He  works  a  system  which 
is  cumulative  to  a  telling  climax,  evening  after  evening.  Lien 
of  steady  life  and  level  heads  have  time  and  again  remarked 
the  clearness  with  which  the  evangelist  r.as  set  forth  the 
gospel  plan  of  salvation.    Doctrines  that  have  been  mystified 
are  made  clear  as  the  daylight.    Plans  that  have  confused  and 
wearied,  if  not  disgusted,  intelligent  seekers,  are  put  aside 
and  in  their  place  is  put  a  plain,  intense,  and  working  plan. 
.'Without  resorting  to  sensations  or  excitement,  men  at  once 
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step  over  the  line  from  rebellion  to  trust,  and  move  on 
in  the  highway  of  a  "bright  Christian  experience.     I  must 
confess  10  an  unusual  restfulness  during  three  weeks  con- 
stant T7ork  as  compared  with  other  revival  efforts  under 
other  leaders  with  whom  I  have  labored.    I.Iore  was  accomplished 

here  in  a  given  time  than  ever  I  have  "been  permitted  to 

comes 

witness.    And  so  with  the  joy  of  heart  which/from  having 
our  resident  membership  more  than  doubled,  the  greater  part 
on  confession,  and  with  praises  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  speak  of  the  plans 
and  spirit  and  zeal  of  Evangelist  Hart sough." 

From  1893  to  1897,  Ilr.  Tibbetts  was  located  at 
Lliles.     In  October  of  1897,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Central  City  and  Jackson,  closing  in  I.Iarch  of 
1899.    The  November  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  for  1897 
reports: 

"Brother  Tib'oetts  began  his  pastorate  with  these 
churches  October  1st.     Just  before  his  arrival  at  Central 
City,  a  trade  was  made  of  the  old  parsonage  with  its  spa- 
cious ground,  for  a  large,  new,  well-built  house,  with 
modern  appointments,  and  located  nearer  the  church  and 
schoolhouse  than  the  old  parsonage  had  been.     This  exchange 
occasioned  some  delay  and  confusion  in  getting  settled,  but 
was  abundantly  worth  the  time  and  effort.    The  work  has 
opened  well  on  both  of  the  fields.    October  10th,  there 
were  six  additions  to  the  Jackson  church,  all  on  confession, 
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and  at  Central  City,  the  next  Sunday,  there  were  thirteen 
additions,    (These  accessions  were  in  part  the  result  of 
speciall  meetings  conducted  by  Evangelist  Cordner  in  neigh- 
boring towns,     -he  time  seemed  ripe  for  a    special  effort 
at  Jackson,  and  Brother  i'illitt  was  invited  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  them.    Meetings  were  held  from  the  17th  to  the 
26th,  which  resulted  in  ten  more  additions  to  the  member- 
ship.    Che  field  is  a  large  one.  1 

Brother  Tibbetts1  last  pastorate  wss  at  Bear 
Grove,  where  he  continued  for  only  one  year,  closing  in 
Larch  of  1900.    His  early  retirement  was  due  largely  to  a 
serious  throat  trouble,  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to 
spea  k  distinctly.    He  was  never  lacking  an  occupation,  for 
he  was  a  good  farmer.    Purchasing  a  tract  of  land  near  Jldon, 
he  engaged  in  farming  from  1900  to  1090,  and  then,  as  a 
retired  farmer  and  preacher,  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Fairfield,  chosing  this  location  largely  on  account  of  the 
schooling  of  his  children.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
all  the  years  of  his  retirement ,  he  has  been  active  in 
Christian  work,  preaching  occasionally  as  there  was  demand 
or  ppportunity.    Ee  was  at  Fairfield  a  comfortable  home, 
and  he  had  no  need  of  aid,  from  the  Ministerial  Relief  :?und. 

In  his  palmy  days,  he  was  tall,  and  all  his  parts 
were  'fitly  framed  together;1  his  hair  was  coal  black,  and 
his  eyes  were  a  mild  blue. 

He  was  ever  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  humility, 
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earnestness  of  purpose,  diligence  in  "business  and  study,  a 
serious  devotion  to  the  truth  as  he  understood  it,  ooupled 
with,  a  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  and  an  abiding 
interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.    Ids  sermons  were  always  rich  in  thought,  beautiful 
in  imagery,  charged  with  spiritual  power,  but  his  lame 
tongue  and  throat  made  his  delivery  difficult  and  indis- 
tinct . 

Now,  in  1915,  Brother  Tibbetts  has  gone  beyond 
his  three  score  years  and  ten,  but  he  is  hale  and  hearty, 
and  thoroughly  alive  to  all  the  interests  of  the  church, 
and  to  every  good  cause. 
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Forty-third  sketch 

John  Willard 

John  Willard,  son  of  xisaph  and  3ophronia  7illard, 

was  born  in  the  city  of  r,artford,  Connecticut,  November  10, 

1826.    In  1849,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  graduated  from 

Yale  College,  and  after  teaching  for  a  year  in  East  lflaa* 

Chester  Academy,  Massachusetts ,  he  entered  the  theological 

Seminary  at  Andover,  graduating  in  1855.    Remaining  for  a 

year  for  still  further,  post-graduate,  Y/ork  in  Andover,  he 
> 

-   was  well  prepared  for  his  life  work,  which  he  began  at 
Fairhaven,  I.Iass.,  by  ordination  and  installation,  January 
25,  1855. 

This  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  eleven  years. 
In  November  of  1855,  he  was  married  to  Catherine  E.  Steele, 
of  Brooklyn,  Hew  York.    She  was  his  constant  companion  and 
faithful  helper  from  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

After  this  long  first  pastorate  at  Pairhaven,  he 
took  a  rest  of  between  two  and  three  years  at  liartford,  Conn., 
but  these  years  were  spent  in  study  and  in  further  prepara- 
tion for  his  ministry.    His  next  pastorate,  1869-73,  was  at 
Derby,  Connecticut;  and  his  next,  1873-80,  at  I.Iarlboro, 
Llassachusetts.    Again,  he  tool:  a  rest  for  about  two  years, 
residing  at  ITewtonville ,  Massachusetts . 

He  then,  in  1883,  came  out  to  Iowa,  and  was  for 
sight  years  pastor  or  our  church  at  Decorah.    At  the  time 
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of  his  resignation  from  this  churoh,  in  1891,  Congregation- 
al Iowa,  for  August  of  that  year,  gave  a  little  summary 
of  his  work  in  Deoorah,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Brother  TTillard  has  resigned.    We  make  this  an- 
nouncement with  regret  because  he  is  one  of  our  best.  He 
is  to  close  his  pastorate  with  the  first  Sunday  in  Sept- 
ember.   From  the  Decorah  Republican,  we  clip  the  following: 
'"r.  ITillard  came  to  the  church  from  liassachusetts ,  and 
began  his  pastorate  in  February  of  1883.    It  is  true  to 
history  to  say  the  membership  was  not  then  harmonious  upon 
the  Questions  that  had  divided  them  prior  to  that  time,  but 
the  call  was  unanimous;  and  Irr.  Willard  entered  upon  the 
work  of  harmonizing  and  unifying  the  church  in  a  manner  that 
results  testify  has  been  successful.    During  his  pastorate, 
while  there  had  been  biit  one  especial  revival  season, 
ninety-two  people  have  been  received  into  the  chv.reh, 
fifty-seven  of  whom  were  by  profession.    This  is  a  record 
reached  but  once  before  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and 
that  was  in  a  time  of  growth  in  the  town,  while  adverse 
social  and  financial  conditions  have  prevailed  until 
quite  recently." 

This  was  Llr.  Tillard^s  last  pastorate,    he  was 
now  sixty-five  years  of  age.    He  retired  to  Chicago,  where 
he  resided  for  twelve  years.    He  died  in  Chicago,  December  1, 
1913,  aged  eighty-seven  years  and  twenty-one  days.  An 
obituary  published  in  the  Congregationalist  is  in  part  as 
follows : 
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"Mr.  Millard  was  a  fine  example  of  tim  old  New 
England  type  of  evangelical  piety.    Accurate  in  scholar- 
ship, a  clear  thinker,  of  superior  rhetorical  gifts,  clear 
cut  and  strong  in  his  religious  and  ethical  convictions,  a 
valued  counsellor,  a  fearless  champion  of  righteousness, 
forceful  and  polished  in  pulpit  utterance,  he  was  a 
Christian  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  and  represented  a 
type  of  culture  and  character  that  is  all  too  rare.  A 
conservative  in  theology,  he  possessed  a  mind  singularly 
alert  to  the  world  of  thought  and  life  about  him,  while 
his  sense  of  humor  and  happy  repartee  v.rill  ever  he 
lovingly  remembered  by  kindred  and  friends. 

"The  funeral  service  was  held  from  the  home  in 
Chicago.    The  burial  took  place  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Dr.  Twitchell,  who  had  performed  the  same  service  for 
seven  other  members  of  Mr.  VTillard's  immediate  family, 
conducted  the  service." 
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Porty-f ourth  sketch 

John  H.  Albert 

A  request  for  an  autobiographical  sketch  brought 
the  following;     "A  brief  sketch  of  my  life  does  not  in- 
clude the  lives  of  my  ancestors,  and  so  I  shall  begin 
where  I  began." 

"I  was  born  December  4,  1848,  at  Phillippsburg , 
Clearfield  County,  Pennsylvania.    I.iy  father  was  engaged  in 
lumbering.    I  grew  up  in  the  midst  of  pine  forests,  logs, 
and  saw  mills.     I  can  scarcely  remember  the  time  when  I 
could  not  saw  boards.     I  attended  the  country  schools,  but 
did  not  sit  on  the  traditional  slab  seats.    We  had  good 
seats,  good  desks,  and  fairfly  good  teachers.    Later,  I 
attended  Hew  Lebanon  Classical  Academy,  conducted  by  one 
Professor  Kuder.    The  Academy  has  gone  the  way  of  many 
another  such,  of  similar  ambitions,  name,  and  aim.  Pro- 
fessor Kuder  has  gone  to  his  reward.     The  Lord  rest  his 
soul;  for  he  was  a  good  man. 

"I  also  spent  some  time  in  Clearfield  Academy, 
but  did  not  stay  long.    When  the  principal,  with  his  first 
assistant,  was  not  chasing  over  town  after  some  truant  boy, 
he  was  apt  to  be  asleep.    I  left  this  school  rather  abrupt- 
ly, and  came  West,  entering  and  graduating  from  Western 
college,  nov;  Leander  Clark,  then  located  at  Western,  now 
at  Toledo,  Iowa. 
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"My  theology  I  got  a  Yale,  graduating  in  1883. 
I  was  married  December  25,  1877,  to  Mi SB  Ella  Bradshaw, 
of  Tipton,  Iowa.     I  was  ordained  at  Lisbon,  October  24, 
1883.    My  first  parish  was  Green  Mountain,  Iowa,  where 
I  was  located  from  1884  to  1886.     "  My,  Albert's  departure 
from  Green  Mountain  is  noted  in  Congregational  Iowa,  for 
July,  1886,  as  follows: 

"Rev.  J,  H.  Albert  has  had  calls  to  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota  and  Stillwater,  Minnesota.    He  accepts  the 
latter,  and  we  lose  him  from  Iowa.    He  received  a  parting 
gift  from  his  people  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  gold  watch." 

Mr»  Albert  continues  his  autobiography: 

"When  I  had  spent  two  years  at  Green  llountain,  I 
accepted  a  call  to  the  Congregational  Church,  newly  organ- 
ized in  Stillwater,  Minnesota.     I  remained  there  until  1898, 
when  I  went  to  Sedalia,  Missouri.     I  served  the  First 
Church  of  that  city  for  only  one  year  and  one  month.  I 
then  received  and  accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Church  of 
Faribault,  Minnesota.     I  spent  a  part  of  the  year  1907 
traveling  in  Europe.    That  same  year,  I  received  from  my 
alma  mater  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity." 

It  will  be  noted  that  Brother  Albert  had  his 
early  associations  with  the  United  Brethren  people,  although 
his  ministry  has  been  entirely  with  the  Congregational 
fellowship.     It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  he  belongs 
properly  not  to  Iowa  where  he  was  in  service  only  two  years, 
but  to  Minnesota,  where  he  was  pastor  for  a  full  quarter 
of  a  century. 
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It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  he  ahs  had  staying 
qualities,  being  twelve  years  at  Stillwater  and  at  Fari- 
bault for  about  the  same  length  of  times.    This  indicated 
that  he  was  a  good  preacher  beside  having  other  traits  of 
character  which  fitted  him  for  fellowship  and  leadership  in 
the  parishes  and  communities  where  his  lot  has  been  cast. 

In  1912,  he  retired,  and  is  now  living  at 
Ponta  Gorda,  Florida.    He  did  not  rest  fromhis  labors, 
however,  until  he  had  raised  up  a  son  with  the  good  apost- 
alio  name  of  Paul  to  preach  the  gospel  in  his  stead. 

I.Ir.  Albert  is  small  in  stature,  with  'swarthy 
cheeks  and  dark  complexion,1  but  intellectually , he  is 
bright  and  clear  and  strong;  and  he  is  decidedly  a  live 
wire . 
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Forty-fifth  sketch 

Horatio  U.  Case 

Eoratio  Llills  Case  is  an  Iowa  product.    Ee  was 
"born  in  Denmark,  February  14,  1842.    Like  every  Iowa  boy 
of  that  period,  he  lived  close  to  the  soil  through  all  his 
early  life.    But  Denmark  Academy  was  near  at  hand,  and  that 
"king  of  teachers,"  Henry  K.  Edson,  had  the  shaping  of 
his  intellectual  life,  while  the  famouse  Father  Turner, 
founder  of  Congregationalism  in  Iowa,  taught  him  the  ways 
and  the  duties  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Both  of  his  great  teachers  as  also  his  father 
and  mother  taught  him  patriotism.    He  came  along  just  in 
time  to  prove  his  patriotism  by  enlisting  as  a  soldier  in 
the  Civil  TCar.    In  this  crisis,  he  did  his  duty  faithfully, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  returned  without  a  wound,  and 
without  serious  damage  to  his  health. 

Continuing  his  Studies  begun  at  Denmark,  he 
graduated  from  Knox  College,  located  at  Galesburg,  Illi- 
nois, and  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  finish- 
ing his  course  at  this  latter  institution  in  the  spring 
of  1670.    August  24th,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Irene 
Brown,  of  ^uinoy,  Illinois. 

At  the  close  of  his  Seminary  course,  he  was 
called  to  the  church  at  Allen's  Grove,  ""isconsin,  and 
was  in  service  there  for  eight  years.  Here,  early  in 
the  year  1871,  February  21st,  he  was  ordained  to  the 
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work  of  the  ministry,  Rev.  Joseph  Collie,  of  Delavan, 
preaching  the  sermon. 

Prom  Wisconsin,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  he  went 
to  Oneida,  Illinois,  and  was  pastor  there  for  five  years. 
During  this  pastorate,  something  over  100  persons  were 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  church.     By  this  time,  a 
year  of  rest  was  imperative. 

In  1883,  he  came  back  to  his  native  state  to 
spend  here  the  remainder  of  his  days.    His  first  pastorat 
in  Iowa  was  at  Hastings,  Mills  county,  where  he  was  in 
service  for  five  years.    Prom  Congregational  Iowa,  Octo- 
ber, 1886,  we  have  a  little  account  of  I.Ir.  Case  in  this 
field: 

"Rev.  M.  M.  Case,  on  a  recent  Sabbath  morning, 
read  his  resignation.    The  pressure  brought  to  bear  to 
withdraw  his  resignation  was  so  great  that  he  now  says  to 
his  people,  '7e  will  go  along  together  until  the  day  of 
Judgment.'    Let  all  our  pastors  read  and  ponder,  and  for 
many  of  them,  let  this  be  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter." 

?rom  1888  to  1890,  Mr.  Case  was  at  Stuart.  His 
passing  to  another  field  is  thus  noted  in  the  "Stuart 
locomotive : " 

"Rev.  H.  M.  Case  concluded  his  two  years'  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  church  last  Sunday.    He  was 
greeted  by  very  large  congregations  both  mo fining  and  even 
ing.    His  sermons  were  as  usual,  able,  thoughtful,  and  of 
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rare  literary  merit.    Ho  allusion  was  made  to  the  termi- 
nation of  his  connection  with  the  church,  and  the  severing 
of  the  ties  that  have  bound  him  to  this  community  for  the 
years  just  past.    Kis  themes  suggested  nothing  of  sorrow, 
and  recalled  no  unpleasant  recollections,  hut  rather  left 
hanging  before  his  congregation  pictures  of  the  "beautiful 
in  life  and  noblest  attributes  of  man.    The  church  under 
Mr.  Case's  pastorate  has  prospered.     There  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  membership,  its  financial  condition  is 
fully  up  to  its  average  for  many  years.     The  auxilliary 
aids  to  the  church  are  all  prosperous,  and  have  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Case,  and 
the  tireless  efforts  of  Mrs.  Case.    The  departure  of  these 
devoted  Christian  people  from  our  community  is  to  be  re- 
gretted.   Bo  abler  series  of  sermons  have  ever  been  preach- 
ed from  the  Congregational  pulpit  than  have  come  from  the 
brain  and  the  heart  of  Rev.  llr.  Case.    Eis  life  has  been 
the  perfect  and  consistent  reflection  of  the  true  and 
sincdre  Christian  man  that  has  shone  out  through  all  of 
his  sermons  and  made  to  stand  forth  clear  and  undammed 
by  selfishness  as  the  crowning  glory  of  worldly  effort 
and  experience," 

In  the  spring  of  1891,  he  received  and  accepted 
a  call  to  Smmetsburg,  and  v/as  in  service  there  for  eight 
years.    There  are  several  references  to  Mr.  Case  and  his 
Smmetsburg  parish  in  Congregational  Iowa.    The  first 
(September,  1891,)  is  a  communication  from  Llr.  Case  himself, 
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in  which  he  indulges,  as  he  says,  in  a  bit  of  folly.  The 
communication  is  as  follows: 
"Dear  Mr.  Greatheart: 

"Your  modest  request  for  a  communication  for 
Congregational  Iowa  reached  me  just  as  I  was  finishing  a 
sermon  on  "Sin,"  so  that  the  "thought  which  ::as  of  late 
taken  possession  of  me,"  as  you  suggest,  would  he  rather 
grim  for  a  short  paragraph. 

"Then,  how  could  you  find  the  heart  to  ask  for 
fresh  items  in  such  a  period  of  dearth,  and  even  of  death? 
In  1860,  I  drove  an  ox  team  across  the  Plains.    Day  after 
day,  we  dragged  the  wagons  through  the  sand  over  alkali. 
You  might  as  well  hope  to  find  sweet  water  and  fresh  grass 
out  in  that  desert,  as  fresh  items  of  church  news  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  churches.     I  have  often  heard  the 
'new  generation'  declare  that  there  is  no  Great  American 
Desert,  but  I  have  seen  it,  and  been  in  it,  and  even  of 
it,  as  the  hot,  swirling  sand  rained  down  my  neck,  and 
the  alkali  dust  filled  my  eyes.    And,  if  I  know  anything 
about  the  church  of  God  to-day,  it  is  in  the  desert.  If 
not,  what  means  this  colossal  worldliness,  this  impudent 
Sabbath  desecration,  this  most  elegant  and  refined  unbe- 
lief, parading  in  its  'goodly  apparel,'  and  displaying  its 
'gold  ring?'     ffliy  are  the  churches  empty,  except  those 

whose  'angels'  are  winged  with  'popularity?'    And  why?  

But  isn't  this  about  enough  for  a  short  paragraph?  Fare- 
well, dear  Greatheart.    Grace  be  with  thees* 

"Your  affectionate  brother,  "Graybeard." 
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From  the  February  issue  of  1894,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Our  Senior  Endeavor  has  fifty  active  members. 
7e  think  it  is  the  strongest  in  the  state  for  the  size  of 
the  church.    1894  finds  us  prosperous  and  united.    For  the 
first  time  since  its  organization,  the  church  has  every 
bill  paid  and  still  finds  cash  in  its  various  treasuries, 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars.  Our 
Board  of  Trustees  are  leading  business  men  who  take  pride 
in  conducting  the  business  affairs  of  the  church.     In  the 
present  pastorate,  the  long  standing  mortgage  on  the  par- 
songage ,  has  been  paid.    Hew  pews  have  replaced  the  stiff 
chairs  in  the  audience  room,  and  they  have  been  found  so 
comfortable  that  even  our  aged  ones  have  never  suggested 
a  desire  for  cushions.    LIuch  has  been  spent  upon  the  church 
property,  both  outside  and  in,  to  put  it  in  shape.     One  of 
the  Sabbath  School  classes  has  not  almost  §50  in  the  treas- 
ury toward  painting  the  parsonage.    A  women's  literary  club 
is  also  a  feature  of  our  work.    The  seven  societies  are  re- 
membered each  year  by  a  special  offering  in  the  church,  the 
Ladies'  llissionary  Society,  and  the  Sunday  School.  Eighty- 
one  have  been  added  to  our  membership,  all  but  nine  of  whom 
are  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  forty-six  are  heads  of 
families.    The  pastor  has  each  year  not  received  less,  but 
always  more,  than  his  promised  salary.    'Te  draw  toward  the 
close  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  present  pastorate,  assured 
unat  God  is  with  us,  and  that  he  has  a  much  larger  work  yet 
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for  this  work  to  do,  if  each  member  can  go  forth  into  the 
new  year  with  the  spirit  of  the  Llaster." 

In  April  of  the  same  yeat,  we  have  the  following: 
"The  sunrise  prayermeeting  of  our  3ndeavorers  was 
the  opening  service  of  our  happy  Saster.     It  furnished  the 
keynote  of  the  day.    Loving  hands  had  given  exquisite 
touches  in  the  decorations,  time  and  expense  had  not  "been 
spared  to  make  it  "bright  within,    iioses,  carnations,  and 
lillies  were  ordered  from  abroad,  which,  with  cut  flowers 
amid  vines  and  lace  drapings,  made  summer  within.    Two  of 
the  Sabbath  School  lads  camped  in  the  church  the  night  be- 
fore to  cee  that  the  furnace  did  its  duty  in  keeping  old 
Boreas  without.    The  faster  concert  in  the  evening  v/as 
choice  in  quality.     77e  have  solved  the  problem  of  Sunday 
School  concerts.    '7e  never  have  less  than  four  a  year,  often 
more.    Our  assistant  superintendent,  a  most  conscientious 
worker,  has  had  these  in  charge  for  three  years.      hile  these 
concerts  are  bright  and  sweot  in  spirit,  and  true  to  the 
chosen  theme,  they  are  never  sensational.    A  full  house 
shows  the  appreciation  of  the  public  to  this  idea.    All  our 
Sunday  School  teachers  are  Christians,  we  believe  none  other 
should  occupy  so  sacred  a  place.    Their  aim  is  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  may  be  within  each  scholar,  and  it  is  'The  Church1 
of  to-day,  as  imperfect  as  it  is,  that  has  developed  these 
many  consecrated  workers." 

Another  report,  in  September  of  1894: 
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"The  Congregational  household  at  Zmmettsburg  seems 
to  "be  unusually  happy.     It  has.  just  given  a  reception  in 
honor  of  its  pastor  and  his  wife.     The  occasion  was  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  marriage.    The  occasion  was  the 
ovation  of  good  will.    Nearly  four  hundred  people  '/.'ere  in  at- 
tendance without  regard  to  denominational  lines.  Congratu- 
lations, hearty  hand  shakings,  and  beautiful  tokens  of  re- 
membrance attest  the  sincere  regard  of  all  citizens.  An 
elegant  silver  tea  set  and  a  dinner  set  of  the  celebrated 
Carlsbad  china  were  among  the  gifts.     The  church  is  nobly 
carrying  on  its  work  in  all  lines,     The  Endeavor  Society 
sent  a  delegate  to  Cleveland,  and  on  his  return  had  a 
special  'Convention'  meeting.    A  Young  People's  Bible  Class 
paid  all  bills  for  painting  the  parsonage  recently;  and 
another  class  put  a  large  nickle  plate  lamp  in  the  place  of 
the  old  chandelier.     u.his  provoked  the  Jndeavor  Society  to  do 
likewise  with  the  other  chandelier,  so  that  the  church  is 
now  well  lighted." 

In  December  of  1895,  we  have  the  following: 
"There  is  great  rejoicing  in  the  city,  for  there  ;:as 
been  a  great  revival,  resulting  from  union  meetings  under  the 
direction  of  evangelist  '..'iliiams.    At  t.':e  ingathering  of  the 
first  fruits,  .Brother  Case  had  the  privilege  of  receiving 
into  the  fellowship  of  our  church  eighty-six  persons,  mostly 
new  converts." 

The  llarch  issue  for  1897  has  a  report  of  the 
dedication  of  the  new  church: 
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"This  is  building  Fumber  2.     It  stands  where  the 
old  church  stood  on  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
fronting  the  south,  and  facing  the  3ottrt  house  square,  on  land 
which  to-day  is  valued  at  $ 2,600.    The  church  was  organised 
in  1879.    For  a  long  While',  the  old  house  was  too  small, 
"both  for  the  congregations  and  the  £hm4ay  School,  and  the  new 
"building  became  an  absolute  necessity.    The  enterprise  v;as 
begun  early  last  summer,  and  was  pushed  forward  in  the  face 
of  a  good  many  drawbacks  and  discouragements.    The  walls  of 
the  building  are  of  brick  and  stone,  and  are  evidently  there 
to  stand  through  many  generations." 

"The  building  is  60  x  74,  and  the  great  tower  is 
60  feet  in  height.     The  auditorium  is  45  x  39,  the  lecture  room 
10  x  23,  the  class  room  12  x  22,  and  the  parlor  12  x  19.  All 
these  rooms  can  be  thrown  together,  making  an  auditorium 
easily  seating  600.    There  were  735  sittings  filled  at  the 
dedicatory  service.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
vl0,400.    Hard  times  are  good  times  to  build. tT 

"At  the  hour  of  dedication,  v6,900  had  been  received 
and  paid  out,  leaving  a  balance  of  /J  ,500  needed  to  free  the 
church  from  &ebt.    As  a  grant,  the  C.  C.  3.  3.  had  pledged 
;500,  and  ^1500  as  a  loan  without  interest,  leaving  ;1500  to 
be  raised  before  the  final  services  of  dedication.  Responding 
to  the  appeals  of  Pres.  Gates,  who  preached  the  dedicatory 
sermon,  pledges  came  in  from  136  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
the  amount  of  £1,572.79.     So  the  enterprise  ^vas  carried  to  a 
successful  issue.     'To  say  that  we  are  a  happy  people,'  one 
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brother  writes,   'does  not  express  it.' 

"Let  every  church  rejoice  with  the  church  at  ilmmett 
burg.    To  Brother  H.  B.  Case  and  his  good  people,  Congrega- 
tional Iowa  extends  most  hearty  congratulations." 

Reviewing  his  pastorate  at  3mmetsburg,  ttti  Case 

says : 

"We  found  but  a  little  group  of  forty  member,  wor- 
shipping in  a  saall  chapel.     \Je  left  this  church  at  the  end 
of  eight  years'  service  with  a  membership  of  over  200,  and 
occupying  one  of  the  most  beautiful  church  buildings  in 
Northwest  Iowa.    But  here,  we  had  given  all,  and  in  almost 
despair,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  seek  another  field." 

Referring  to  his  ministry  as  a  whole,  Mr,  Case  says 

"During  the  working  years  of  my  ministry,  while  my 
salary  was  always  small  and  half  of  the  time  we  were  paying 
rent  as  parsonages  were  few,  and  ever  there  was  a  mortgage  to 
face,  still  as  it  always  meant  the  deed  to  a  piece  of  Iowa 
land  when  met,  it  proved  a  most  wise  thing,  for  the  result 
of  these  mortgages,  paid  through  much  self-denial,  alwgcys 
before  due,  proved  the  acme  of  wisdom  as  for  twelve  years  we 
have  lived  in  comfort  in  our  own  quiet  home  on  the  shores  of 
I.Iedium  Lake,  3mmetsburg,  Iowa/" 

Uo  doubt  the  reader  of  this  sketch  will  be  some 
what  puzzled  to  make  out  the  characteristics  of  this  good 
brother.     In  some  respects,  he  does  stand  in  a  class  by  him- 
self.   Physically,  he  is  tall  and  slim,  appearing  taller 
than  he  really  is  because  so  slim.    His  hair  is  light,  his 
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eyes  are  blue,  his  face  is  habitually  clean  shaven,  and  he  is 
always  well  dressed  and  neat  in  appearance.    His  whole  body 
organization  is  delicate,  and  he  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
every  influence  which  effects  the  physical  man.    His  mental 
constitution  is  a  match  to  that  of  his  body,  and  his  brain 
is  alive  to  everything  that  awakens  thought  or  emotion.  His 
mind  ranges  over  the  large,  high,  and  deep  things  of  the 
universe.    He  scans  the  heavens  and  peers  into  the  dark 
pockets  of  the  earth.     Of  course,  he  is  a  very  serious  man. 
Even  his  levity  is  of  a  solemn  sort.     There  is  not  much  sun- 
shine in  his  face,  though  undoubtedly  he  has  a  good  measure 
of  it  in  his  soul.    Ee  rather  inclines  to  the  shady  side  of 
life.     It  is  fortunate  for  him  that  he  has  always  had  a 
shining  soul  in  his  house  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  and  one 
that  could  follow  him  in  all  his  mental  and  spiritual  journey- 
ings ,  and  minister  as  well  to  his  physical  needs,  and  coun- 
sel and  guide  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  household.  Their 
provisions  for  old  age  are  largely  the  results  of  her 
planning  and  sacrifice. 

The  good  work  begun  by  LIr.  and  I.Irs.  Case  in  the 
world  is  being  carried  on  by  their  two  sons,  Harlow  and 
Paul,  who  are  both  graduates  of  Iowa  College.    We  count  the 
whole  Case  family  as  a  part  of  our  Congregational  fellow- 
ship in  Iowa. 
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Forty- sixth  sketch 

Hart in  T.  Rainier 

Martin  Thomas  Rainier  was  born  at  Coldwater,  I.Iichi- 
gan,    June  30,  1851.        His  father  was  Stephen  D.  Rainier,  a 
direct  descendent  of  French  Huguenots,  and  his  mother,  Sarah 
Husker,  was  English, 

His  father  died  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  the  usual  advantages  of  attending 
school,  until  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.    At  this  time 
realizing  his  need  of  more  education,  he  began  attending  the 
public  schools  at  Aurora,  Illinois,  and  after  a  brief  pe- 
riod returned  to  his  native  state,  and  entered  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1874. 

After  teaching  for  some  time,  he  entered  business, 
which  he  followed  until  1882.    At  this  time,  he  was  living 
at  Storm  Lake,  hwere ,  through  the  influence  of  evangelist 
llorton,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry.    This  he  did  with- 
out any  special  preparation  for  the  work.    His  first  work 
in  the  ministry  was  at  Alta,  Iowa,  and  from  there  he  was 
called  to  Wright  county,  as  an  assistant  to  Father  Sands; 
and  here  he  took  charge  of  the  combined  fields  of  Clarion 
and  ISagle  Grove,  until  the  following  June.    At  Clarion, 
June  21,  1883,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hiss  ITettie 
Hill,  a  former  principal  of  the  schools  at  Clarion,  Sec. 
T.  0.  Douglass  performing  the  ceremony. 
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July  1,  1883,  he  began  the  pastorate  of  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  near  Crest  on,  where  on  the  8th  of  November,  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Council  Bluffs  Association,  Sec  Douglass 
preaching  the  sermon.    After  spending  a  little  more  than  three 
happy  years  in  this  lovely  country  parish,  he  waa  called  to 
the  Kings ley  church,  as  their  first  resident  pastor.    Here  he 
remained  three  years,  in  this  time  building  both  a  house  of 
worship  and  a  parsonage,  beside  assisting  very  largely  in 
the  building  of  two  other  churches  in  the  vicinity.     In  1886, 
he  resigned  from  the  Kingsley  church,  and  left  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry  to  enter  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  ever  since. 

In  the  --resbyterian  ministry,  l7he  work  he  has  cho- 
sen to  do  has  been  to  go  to  the  fields  that  were  so  weak  that 
they  could  not  afford  a  regular  pastor,  and  staying  with  them 
until  they  were  strong  enough  to  have  a  minister,  who  would 
be  more  permanent.     In  this  way,  he  has  served  over  forty 
churches,  all  but  two  of  which  are  now  in  1815  still  living, 
and  manifesting  a  more  or  less  vigorous  life.    These  fields 
have  been  in  Iowa,  South  Dakota,  and  Kansas.     This  year, 
1915,  he  is  located  at  I.Ianchester ,  Kansas. 

Before  entering  the  ministry,  his  physicians  told  him 
that  he  could  hope  to  live  but  a  short  time  on  account  of  in- 
curable organic  disease,  but  after  thirty  years  of  work 
usually  considered  the  most  strenuous,  he  still  preaches 
habitually  three  times  each  Sabbath,  and  he  has  not  during 
all  this  time  lost  a  service  on  account  of  ill  health.  ITo 
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children  have  "been  born  to  him,  hut  he  has  adopted  three 
daughters,  tow  of  whom  are  happily  married,  and  the  other 
is  a  Sophomore  in  the  college  at  Emporium,  where  she  is 
fitting  for  a  teacher  of  Voice,  and  gives  promise  of  ex- 
ceptional abilit;  . 

In  physical  proportions,  l.Ir.  Rainier  is  tall  and 
slim.    Eis  hair  sandy  and  thin,  and  in  some  conspicuous 
places  nonexistent.    Naturally,  he  has  a  fiery  disposition, 
but  this  is  under  perfect  control,  so  that  he  is  habitually 
courteous  and  kind,  and  from  his  face  and  eyes  shine  forth 
gentleness  and  good  will.    At  the  same  time,  he  is  as  firm 
as  a  rock  in  the  support  of  his  opinions  and  convictions, 
and  he  is  of  the  stuff  out  of  which  martyrs  are  made.  In- 
deed, he  has  experienced  wuite  a  bit  of  martyrdom  in  his 
life,  for  years  refusing  Home  Llissionary  aid  and  a  stated 
salary,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  Lord  and  the  free  will 
offering  of  the  people.    As  I  happen  to  know,  time  and 
again  he  was  at  the  very  door  of  actual  want. 

He  is  a  good  brother,  and  has  filled  well  the 
place  assigned  him  in  the  world.    For  his  success,  he  is 
much  indebted  to  his  sane,  capable,  and  noble  wife. 
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Forty-seventh  sketch 

John  Single 

John  Single  was  born  December  16,  1857,  in  Germany. 
He  took  a  full  course  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  was  prepared  for  the  ministry  at  the  Pilgrim  I.iis- 
sionary  School  at  St.  Chrischona  near  Basle,  Switzerland, 
being  in  stury  there  from  1878  to  1882.    He  preached  for 
nearly  a  year  in  Switzerland,  and  then  in  1883  came  to 
America,  accepting  a  call  from  the  German  Congregational 
Church  of  Lansing  Ridge,  la.    he  labored  there  successfully 
from  August  of  1883  to  September  15,  1888.    TThile  in  this 
pastorate,  September  25,  1883,  he  was  married  to  EL  as  I.Iary  E. 
Judiesch,  of  Davenport,  Iowa.     She  died  at  Avoca,  June  29, 
1897.    He  was  ordained  at  Lansing  Ridge,  August  31,  1883. 
During  his  pastorate,  at  Lansing  Ridge,  he  induced  two 
young  men  to  study  for  the  ministry.     One  of  these  is  a 
pastor  in  Chicago,  and  the  other  in  Colorado. 

closing  his  work  in  this  place,  he  accepted  a 

call  from  the  German  Church  at  Sherrill,  Iowa,  serving 

here  from  Oct.  1,  '88,  to  July  1,  '92.    During  this  pastorate, 
was 

the  church/brought  to  self-support.  'Thile  at  Sherrill,  ne 
was,  from  1889  to  1892,  pastor  also  of  the  English  Congre- 
gational church  at  Durango. 

July  15,  1892,  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  German 
church  at  Avoca.    During  this  pastorate,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties,  he  was  successful  in  securing  the  means  to 
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build  a  house  of  worship  and  a  good  parsonage,  "both  of  these 
"being  free  from  debt,  and  he  also  brought  the  church  to  the 
borderland  of  self-support. 

Congregational  Iowa,  for  August,  1894,  gives  a 
report  of  the  dedication  of  the  Avoca  church: 

"About  one-half  of  the  Avoca  people  are  Germans, 
but  until  three  years  ago,  no  German  church  of  any  sort  had 
an  existence  in  the  town,  although  numerous  attempts  to  or- 
ganize such  a  church  had  been  made.    Early  in  1891,  Brother 
Carl  Hess  oru  German  I.Iissionary  for  the  state,  visited  the 
field,  and  after  several  months  of  labor  organized  a  Con- 
gregational church  of  a  very  few  members.     Almost  everybody 
predicted  that  the  enterprise  would  be  a  failure.  Refc. 
John  Schaerer  was  pastor  for  one  year.    He  was  followed  in 
August  of  1892  by  Brother  John  Single,  who  took  hold  of  the 
work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  with  an  energy  coupled  with 
pati  ence  "tnat  would  not  fail  of  falter.    The  church  is  now 
an  established  fact,  having  both  a  'name1  and  a  'local 
habitation,'  in  shape  of  a  church  building  witha  barn  and 
other  outbuildings,  the  entire  property  costing  )4,028,  and 
all  free  debt  if  the  C.  C.  3.  S'.  makes  the  grant  for  which 
application  has  been  made.    The  church  and  parsonage  occupy 
three  village  lots,  the  location  being  almost  an  ideal  one 
for  such  property.    The  parsonage,  with  its  six  rooms, 
besides  hall  and  pantry,  is  a  model  for  comfort  and  con- 
venience.   The  church  building,  handsome  in  style  of  archi- 
tecture and  very  tasteful  in  its  finish  and  furnishings,  is 
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28x40,  the  lecture  room  14x24,  the  vestibule,  8x8,  and  the 
pulpit  reoess  16x13. 

"August  5th  was  the  day  of  dedication.    At  the 
morning  service,  Rev.  F,  77.  Judeisch,  of  Davenport,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  pastor,  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon 
and  Dr.  M,  2.  Sversz,  3upt.  of  the  German  Department  of  our 
Home  Missionary  work  offered  the  prayer  and  led  the  people 
in  the  exercise  of  raising  funds  to  complet  the  enterprise. 
At  the  afternoon  service,  addresses  were  made  "by  Rev.  Paul 
Quarder,  of  IJinden,  Dr.  Sversz,  and  Sec.  Douglass,  who  also 
continued  the  work  of  raising  funds.    In  the  evening,  ad- 
dresses were  made  "by  various  pastors  of  the  place,  and  by 
Sec.  Douglass,  and  work  of  raising  funds  continued.  The 
entire  amount  secured  during  the  day  was  ,}525.    This  is 
one  of  our  most,   important  German  enterprises.    A  good 
beginning  has  been  made." 

While  in  this  Avoca  field,  in  June  of  1897,  both 
ilr.  Single  and  hiw  wife  were  very  sick,  and  the  wife  died. 
After  Hr*    Single  had  become  a  little  better,  he  was  ad- 
vised by  his  doctor  to  go  Jest  for  his  health.  Later, 
when  able,  he  served  two  churches  in  Boyd  3ounty,  ITebraska, 
and  the  German  Congregational  church  near  Pairfax,  in  South 
Dakota.    He  was  in  these  fields  from  April  of  1898  to  April 
of  1901.    He  had  charge  of  the  German  church  at  Sioux  Palls 
South  Dakota  from  1901  to  1905.    At  this  time,  hi  retired 
to  a  homestead  on  account  of  his  health,  where,  when  last 
heard  from,  he  was  still  living,  but  hoping  that  he  would 
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again  be  able  to  take  up  his  work  as  a  pastor.    August  22, 
1901  he  was  married  to  lliss  Bllaa  Jarvis, 
of  Emerald,  Nebraska. 

Brother  Single  is  small  in  stature.    Ee  has  light 
hair,  downy  beard,  and  mild  blue  eyes.    He  is  a  gentleman  in 
word  and  deed.    I  never  could  understand  hia  sermons,  but 
his  German  brethren  did,  and  evidently  enjoyed    them.  He 
is  a  man  of  simple,  sincere,  piety.    For  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  he  was  a  most  efficient  helper  in  our  Ger- 
man work  in  the  State,  and  it  was  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  saw  him  take  his  departure  from  our  Iowa  fellowship. 
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Forty- eight  sketch 

Edward  A.  Leeper 

Edward  Allen  Leeper,  son  of  Deacon  Robert  A.  and 
Eleanor  A.  (Wilson)  Leeper,  was  "born  in  Dover,  Illinois, 
February  10,  1847.    He  was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  and  Hon. 
Owen  Love Joy,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  Princeton. 

LIr.  Leeper' s  father  came  to  Illinois  in  1816,  with 
a  host  of  others  who  migrated  from  the  south,  to  escape  the 
influences  of  slavery.    He  was  one  of  the  first  students  in 
Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.    His  mother  was  one  of  the 
early  students  at  the  llonti cello  Seminary,  located  at  Godfrey, 
Illinois.    Our  Mr.  Leeper  began  a  course  of  study  at  Oberlin 
in  the  year  1870,  and  continued  through  College  and  Seminary 
graduating  from  the  Theological  Department  in  1877.  In 
September  of  this  year,  the  18th  day,  he  was  married  to  Hiss 
Ella  LI.  Roth  of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.     She  was  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  Quaker  stock  of  that  region. 

Mr.  Leeper  began  his  ministry  at  Chruchville ,  Hew 
York,  and  was  in  service  there  from  1877  to  1885.    Here  he 
was  ordained  February  19,  1878,  sermon  by  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Butler  of  Pairport . 

In  1883  and  1884,  he  was  located  at  Kewanee, 
Illinois,  and  then  had  a  pastorate  for  five  years,  1884-89, 
at  Red  Oak,  Iowa.    Of  this  pastorate,  Congregational  Iowa 
reports,  in  March  and  April  of  1887,  and  July  of  1889.  The 
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first  report  is  from  Brother  IT.  H,  Whittlesey,  of  Creston. 
He  writes: 

"Brother  leeper,  of  Red  Oak,  assisted  me  for  three 
weeks  in  revival  meetings,  closing  last  Friday.    There  were 
about  twenty  hopeful  conversions,  many  of  them  from  families 
not  heretofore  connected  with  our  congregation  or  with  any 
other.    Brother  Leeper' s  strong,  attractive  preaching  and 
the  personal  work  of  other  members  brought  them  out.  le 
hope  to  keep  up  the  evangelist  spirit  and  methods  in  our 
regular  work." 

In  the  next  report ,  i.Ir.  Leeper  returns  the  com- 
pliment and  writes: 

"In  special  meetings  held  here,  Rev.       H.  Thittle- 
sey  of  Creston  rendered  valuable  assistance.    As  a  result  of 
his  able  preaching  and  wise  methods,  the  Tford  was  blessed  to 
the  conversion  of  a  goodly  number,  and  to  the  strengthening 
of  Christians . ;' 

The  third  report  from  Red  Oak  is  as  follows: 

"Llay  19,  1889,  Rev.  E.  A.  Leeper  tendered  his 
resignation  as  pastor  of  the  church,    his  people  urged  him 
to  withdraw  the  resignation.    Upon  receiving  his  answer, 
they  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  resignation  which 
severs  our  relation  as  pastor  and  people  with  feelings  of 
heartfelt  sadness; 

"Resolved,  That  the  faithful  services  rendered 
by  him  to  this  society  have  been  greatly  blessed  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  church,  in  increasing  its  membership,  and 
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creating  feelings  of  Christian  fellowship  and  goodwill  among 
other  denominations; 

"Resolved,  That  by  purity  of  life  and  conversation, 
by  kindness  of  spirit,  by  patience  and  fidelity,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  many  duties  of  his  high  calling,  he  has  in- 
spired noble  views  of  life,  and  now  has  the  love  and  confidence 
of  his  people,  whose  prayers  will  follow  him  to  his  new  field 
of  labor." 

Prom  Iowa,  Ilr.  leeper  went  to  York,  Nebraska,  and 
was  in  that  field  from  1889  to  1892.  he  then  returned  to  New 
York,  locating  at  vTellsville.  In  1898,  he  accepted  a  call  to 
Dover,  Ohio,  and  was  there  until  1908,  at  which  time  he  began 
his  last  pastorate,  at  ?ort  Recovery.  In  1912,  he  retired, 
locating  at  lakewood,  a  suburb  of  Cleveland,  where  he  now,  in 
1915,  resides. 

le  have  a  little  glimpse  of  the  man  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  one  of  his  letters: 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  the  new,  if  only  it  is  true, 
or  of  the  old,  if  it  is  pure  gold." 

"The  longer  the  ministry,  the  more  love  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel  only;  for  non- religious  sermons  are  meaningless, 
and  irreligious  sermons  are  mischievous.     I  like  the  old  law 
of  gravitation,  if  I  walk  prayerfully.     I  love  the  old  mul- 
tiplication table  if  I  count  carefully.    Also,  would  add  to 
faith,  virtue,  knowledge ,  and  temperance." 

Perhaps  we  should  not  speak  of  Dff«  Leeper  as  a 
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"handsome  man"  but  we  may  use  a  scriptural  phrase,  and  call 
him  a  "goodly  person,"  tall,  straight,  finely  proportioned, 
graceful  in  movements  and  conversation,  companionable,  con- 
siderate of  others,  in  love  with  the  true,  and  the  good,  and 
beautiful,  epigrammatic  in  speech,  forceful  in  delivery,  a 
reformer  in  temper  and  spirit,  but  opposed  to  intemperate 
methods  or  violent  language.    A  thoroughly  lovable  man. 

Ee  had  a  goodly  heritage  from  his  fathers ,  and 
the  lines  have  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant  places.    His  tradi- 
tions are  essentially  the  same  as  my  own,  for  we  were  brought 
up  in  substantially  the  same  surroundings,  and  we  are  dis- 
tantly related,  being  cousins  of  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 
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Forty-ninth  sketch 

Charles  A.  Towle 

Charles  Augustus  lowle ,  son  of  Benjamin  Harden 
and  Hannah  (Sanborn)  Sowle,  was  born  in  Epsoin,  Hew  Hampshire, 
June  20,  1834.    Ee  prepared  for  college  in  Pembroke  and 
Derby  Academies,  in  his  native  state,  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1864.    His  college  course,  however,  v;as  inter- 
rupted for  about  two  years.    TThile  he  was  not  inclined  to 
boast  of  his  army  record,  his  patriotism,  like  his  reli- 
gious faith,  was  deep,  and  full  of  meaning. 

After  graduating  from  the  college,  from  1864  to 
1866  he  was  principal  of  the  Applet on  Academy  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  then  studied  for  two  years,  1866-68,  at  Andover 
Seminary,  but  completed  his  theological  course  in  Chicago, 
graduating  in  the  year  1869. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Sandwich,  Illinois, 
where  he  was  ordained  June  9,  1869,  sermon  by  Dr.  Edwin 
?.  Goodwin,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Chicago, 
and  prayer  by  Rev.  Nathaniel  C.  Clark,  of  Elgin.    "Thile  in 
this  pastorate,  December  4,  1869,  he  was  married  to  Llary 
Jennie  Lay  of  Chicago.    For  many  years  the  Lay  family  resided 
at  Kewanee.    He  was  dismissed  from  the  Sandwich  pastorate, 
June  16,  1873.    From  1873  to  1876  he  was  located  at  South 
Chicago,  and  from  1876  to  1883,  had  charge  of  the  Bethany 
Church  in  the  city.    l!7hile  in  this  pastorate  Hrs.  Towle  died, 
Hay  0,  1881,  leaving  five  children,  the  youngest  an  infant  of 
a  few  days. 
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After  Mr  a.  Towle's  death,  the  family  was  "broken 
up,  and  the  children  scattered  here  and  there  among  relatives. 

In  1883  Mr,  Towle  came  over  into  Iowa  to  spend 
here  the  remainder  of  his  days.    He  had  only  one  pastorate 
in  Iowa  -  that  at  Ilonticello,  from  1885  to  1886.    The  work 
of  this  pastorate  was  quite  frequently  reported  in  Congre- 
gational Iowa.    In  the  July  issue  of  the  paper  in  the  year 
1884,  we  find  a  communication  from  llr.  Towle,  on  the  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
organization  of  the  Society,  only  three  years  "before  that 
date;  of  its  marvelous  growth  and  accomplishments ,  of  a 
still  greater  work  it  is  destined  to  do,  and  he  comments 
on  its  constitution,  which  he  publishes  in  full.  Ilonticello 
was  one  of  the  first  churches  in  Iowa  to  organize  an  Endeavor 
Society.    Indeed  it  was  thought  for  a  number  of  years  that 
this  Society  organized  Llay  26,  1883,  was  the  first  Endeavor 
Society  in  tha  state.    Later  it  was  ascertained  that  a  So- 
ciety had  been  organised  at  waterloo  a  month  or  so  earlier. 

In  the  February  issue  of  1885,  we  find  the  following: 

"The  Ilonticello  Sunday  School  is  being  trained  in 
missionary  work.     It  has  recently  made  the  contribution  of 
y25  to  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  $25  to  the 
Horning  Star;  it  has  also  made  a  contribution  to  the  church's 
missionary  among  the  colored  people  of  Alabama,  in  the  person 
of  Hiss    LI.  J.  Smith.    Two  members  were  received  into  the 
church  by-letter,  January  4th.    Lleetings  were  held  during 
the  week  of  prayer,  and  the  week  following." 
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In  April  of  1885,  llr.  Towle  contributed  an  article 
to  Congregational  Iowa,  on  The  Jhurch  and  the  Religious  Train- 
ing of  the  Young,  in  which  he  reported  his  yon  young  people's 
prayer  meeting,  held  an  hour  "before  the  evening  service,  and 
two  other  Prayer  Circles,  one  for  the  hoys  and  one  for  the 
girls,  aside  from  his  Sunday  School  and  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B, 

In  the  £une  number  of  1885,  Mr*  Towle  reported  the 
Y.P.S.C.E  conference  held  at  Lowell,  Uassachusetts ,  and  said 
that  the  Endeavor  Societies,  had  made  a  threefold  increase 
during  the  year,  and  that,  scattered  all  over  the  country 
from  Llaine  to  California,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf,  there 
six  hundred  iindeavor  organizations  in  full  operation,  and 
doing  a  magnificent  work. 

Llr.  Towle  has  also  an  article  in  February  1886, 
recommending  from  experience,  the  holding  of  Cottage  Prayer 
Lis e tings,  which  he  defined  as  "A  social  religious  meeting, 
in  the  homes  of  the  people;"  and  "the  object  of  the  service" 
he  said  "is  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  the  highways  and  hedges 
of  our  towns  and  cities." 

It  will  be  noted  by  these  references  in  Congrega- 
tional Iowa,  that  Llr.  Towle  was  preeminently  a  children's  pas- 
tor.   So  conspicuous  did  he  become  in  this  line  of  work,  thai 
when  Brother  Know&ell's  health  failed  and  compelled  him  to 
give  up  his  work  as  State  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  Publishing  Society,  Llr.  Towle  was  chosen  for  the  service. 
In  this  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  beginning  of  Llr.  Towle '  s  superintendence* ,  is 
noted  in  the  l.Iinutes  of  1886,  as  follows: 
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"The  work  in  our  State  has  experienced  a  check, 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  onward  movement  in  the  past  year, 
by  the  resignation  of  our  late  Superintendent,  Brother  J.  R« 
2Inowdell.    He  had  the  work  well  in  hand,  and  thoroughly  in 
heart,  when  he  was  compelled  "go  relinquish  it  on  account 
of  his  health;  and  all  his  well  matured  plans  for  earnest 
effort  were  suddenly  abandoned. 

"The  presenr  Superintendent  entered  upon  his  duties 
the  first  dzy  of  last  April,  so  that  he  has  "been  barely  two 
months  in  the  service.    3y  being  busy  he  has  been  alle  to 
look  at,  not  over,  the  state  and  the  work.    In  one  respect 
he  seems,  to  himself,  like  one  of  old,  of  whom    it  is  said: 
'When  he  was  called  to  go  out  unto  a  place,  he  obeyed,  and 
went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went.1     The  field  of  Iowa's 
ninety-nine  counties  is  wide.    The  needs  are  various  and 
vast.    The  scope  of  the  work  is  broad,  and  not  easily  defined 
at  once.    The  calls  are  numerous.     The  mind  is  taxed  to  know 
where  to  strike  the  best  blow  for  the  cause.     I  hope  to  be 
led  by  Him-,  who  knows  all  about  it.     I  see  much  to  encourage, 
already.     I  have  been  most  kindly  invited  and  welcomed  by 
Association,  conventions  and  churches,  where  I  have  gone  to 
present  the  cause.    The  churches  are  working  up  outlying 
districts.    Schools  are  olanting  other  schools.  Young 
people  are  organizing  for  work,  and  having  revivals.  Sunday 
school  classes  are  sending  offerings  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.    Boys1  classes  are  planting  'missionary  crops'  this 
ytar.     (That  a  blessing  God  will  pour  upon  Iowa  when  our  263 
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churches,  and  200  schools  go  to  work  in  earnest  to  save  the 
young,     -he  work  is  urgent.    Let  us  remember  the  words  of  our 
lamented  Goodell:     'She  child  problem  is  one  ox  the  most 
pressing  of  the  hour.    Lose  not  the  hour  of  childhood.' 

"Brethren,  give  me  your  counsel,  your  patience, 
and  your  prayers. :' 

Reporting  to  the  General  Association  in  1887, 
IJr.  Towle  says: 

"During  the.  year  from  May  1,  1086,  to  May  1,  1887, 
I  have  traveled  15,101  miles  in  this  state  work,  have  organized 
eleven  Sunday  Schools,  visited  77  others,  hold  two  normal 
Institutes,  attended  218  other  meetings,  delivered  240  address- 
es and  sermons,  exclusive  of  talks  in  Bunday  schools  and  chil- 
dren^ meetings,  have  given  away  582  tracts,  boohs  and  papers, 
and  collected  for  the  missionary  department  of  the  work,  $346* 
The  15,000  miles  traveled  have  carried  me  to  all  quarters  of 
the  state,  but  by  no  means  all  over  it.     It  has  taken  some 
time,  study,  and  travel  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  work,  and 
to  get  it  in  hand.    Yet  there  is  no  need  of  travel  to  search 
for  7'ork.    The  calls  have  often  been  so  many  that  I  could 
only  consider  the  most  urgent,  needy,  and  promising. 

"The  needs  of  this  Sunday  School  missionary  work 
in  our  state  will  be  felt,  if  it  is  seen.    G-o  with  me  to  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  spots  upon  the  face  of  our  beautiful 
Iowa  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.    7e  are  gathered  in  a  spacious 
school  house  where  more  than  sixty  people  are  gathered  to 
consider  the  question  of  having  a  Sunday  School.    The  usual 
questions  are  asked:     'Do  you  want  a  Sunday  School  here?  1111 
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you  sustain  it?    That  hour  ox  the  day  will  you  hold  it?' 
Upon  the  question  as  -to  the  hour  of  the  day  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.     'Eow  many  of  you  attend  church  regularly?' 
In  reply  a  gentleman  says,  'In  truth  there  is  no  church  or 
preaching  within  ten  miles  of  us.'     Yet  that  Congregational 
people,  of  far  more  than  average  intelligence,  live  within 
ten  miles  of  where  the  first  home  Missionary  sermon  was 
preached,  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  state.     Chis  instance 
is  a  sample  of  thousands  in  Iowa,    If  such  a  state  of  things 
could  "be  found  in  the  eastern,  what  must  we  expect  to  find 
in  the  western  and  newer  parts  of  the  state?" 

Prom  his  third  report,  in  1888,  we  give  simply 
the  following: 

"I  have  organized  and  assisted  27  schools,  have 
visited  57  others,  held  13  normal  Institutes,  organized  4 
Tormal  classes,  attended  128  other  meetings  in  the  interest 
of  the  work,  and  delivered  262  sermons  and  addresses,  including 
89  ITormal  lessons.     I  have  baptized  9  persons,  and  received  22 
into  church  membership.    Iwo  of  the  schools  I  have  planted 
have  grown  into  churches  during  the  year.    Chese  are  31ma 
and  Green  Island.     Six  churches  have  grown  into  Sunday  Schools: 
that  is,  six  churches  without  schools  have  organized  them 
during  the  year.     I  am  quite  as  happy  in  reporting  this  growth 
as  the  former.     It  is  quite  as  essential  to  the  e;:tension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.    Pastors  of  such  achoolless  churches 
tell  me  that  they  despair  of  building  up  their  work.  Chey 
have  no  material  to  build  with,  consequently  no  promise,  or 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  growth." 
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Mr*  Towle  also  reported  his  work,  quite  fully, 
in  Congregational  Iowa.    Almost  every  month  for  thirteen 
years  he  has  something  to  say  to  his  Sundsy  School  Consti- 
tuency   in  Iowa.    A  few  samples  are  selected  to  show  his 
activity  in  the  service,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
field,  and  his  interest  in  all  the  churches,  and  in  all  their 
work.    In  April  of  1888  he  reports  from  Charles  City  as  follows: 

"I  found  the  Sunday  School  here  full  of  life, 
aggressive,  and  enthusiastic.    At  the  morning  Communion 
service,  five  children  were  taken  into  church  membership, 
though  it  had  not  been  a  time  of  unusual  religious  interest. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  number  of  adult  classes  in  the 
Sunday  School.    Sixty  teachers  and  workers  came  out  thru  the 
storm  to  the  normal  exercise  in  the  afternoon.    A  generous 
offering  was  dropped  into  the  boxes  for  the  missionary  work 
of  our  Congregational  Sunday  School  Society.    Brother  June 
and  his  people  were  happy  together  in  their  work.     [Two  weeks 
passed  away,  and  a  telegram  announces  his  death  I     I  am  shocked. 
In  perfect  health  and  spirits  two  weeks  ago!     I  shall  always 
be  glad  that  I  was  with  him  and  his  happy  family  one  of  his 
last  Sabbaths  on  earth,  when  we  'took  sweet  counsel  together, 
and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in  company. 1    How  dead  in 
earnest  those  of  us  who  remain  ought  to  be,  for  'the  night 
cometh  when  no  man  can  work.'" 

In  this  same  communication  he  reports  from  Sldora: 
"Eere  is  the  location  of  our  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys.    This  school  is  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Dr.  Eriliraim 
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Adams,     In  addition  to  the  care  of  his  parish  proper,  the 
Doctor  at  three  score  and  ten,  and  beyond,  maintains  a 
lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  "boys,  and  holds  a 
regular  Sabbath  service  with  them.     The  day  I  was  there  he 
told  tone  boys  he  was  sure  I  could  not  find  a  Sunday  School 
in  the  state  where  the  attendance  was  more  regular  than  there, 
I  learned  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  religious  interest 
in  the  school.     The  members  get  most  excellent  instruction 
and  advice,  and  many  of  them,  I  trust,  will  leave  the  school 
better  boys  than  when  they  came  here." 

Prom  The  Sunday  School  Corner  of  August  1888,  we 
select  the  following: 

"On  my  recent  trip  to  the  northwest,  I  took  in 
Ilondarnin,  Soldier  P.iver,  and  Lagnolia  in  Harrison  County. 
It  was  a  good  to  see  the  Sunday  School  at  Ilondarnin  on  its 
feet,  and  running  vigorously  after  a  period  of  'suspended 
animation,'     This  church  has  had  a  struggle,  but  it  contin- 
ues to  have  admirable  courage.     It  is  not  easy  for  a  work 
to  die,  whoa*  foundations  were  laid  by  Brother  Lyman  of 
Onawa.    For  many  years  he  has  been  the  faitfiful,  untiring 
Congregational  bishop  of  two  or  three  counties,  a  purely 
missionary  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  putting  in  full  work 
as  pastor  of  his  large  parish  at  Onawa.     I  preached  at  Sol- 
dier I\iver  in  the  afternoon,  where  I  found  a  plucky  little 
church  and  Sunday  School,  which  had  wrought  a  remarkable 
transformation  among  the  people.    Brother  G.  ?.  Boardman 
has  a  great  field,  including  the  churches  of  Lagnolia,  Ilon- 
darnin, and  Soldier  liiver.    With  the  help  of  his  fleet  and 
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faithful  pony,  he  gets  over  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  does 
a  large  amount  of  work. 

"The  Normal  Institute  at  Liagnolia  was  especially 
gratifying  to  me,  because  of  the  goodly  number  of  the 
efficient  workers  present  from  the  different  parts  of 
Harrison  County.    This  was  due  to  pastor  Boardman's  faith- 
ful and  careful  planning.     It  was  right  in  the  farmers' 
busy  season,  but  they  left  their  work  and  came  to  the  In- 
stitute in  goodly  numbers.'' 

"At  Liagnolia  I  saw  an  illustration  of  the  value 
of  district  Sunday  School  work  carried  on  b,   the  churches. 
Last  year  llary  Raymond  stafcted  a  Sunday  School  at  a  school 
house  two  miles  out  of  town,  and  was  assisted  in  her  work 
by  two  other  members.    The  pastor  went  out,  and  preached 
occasionally.    A  revival  sprang  up  in  the  district,  which 
afterwards  spread  to  the  town.    As  a  result  of  this  work 
of  grace,  begun  in  the  school  house,  the  liagnolia  church 
secured  about  thirty  members  last  fall." 

"What  a  wonderful  amount  of  Christian  work  our 
Sunday  Schools  and  churches  are  doing  in  the  worldi  This 
church  at  liagnolia  has  sent  our  four  foreign  missionaries. 
Eow  many  churches,  large  or  small,  even  city  churches,  have 
madeso  grand  a  record  as  this.    Two  of  these  four  mission- 
aries, Hisses  Hester  Hillis  and  llattie  Rice  have  finished 
their  work  here  and  gone  to  their  reward.    The  memory  of 
them  is  precious.     Surely  we  need  to  plant  and  foster  the 
little  churches." 
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"One  of  the  most  fruitful  investments  made  by 
children,  was  that  made  in  the  Sunday  School  at  Osage, 
of  which  Rev.  D.  0,  i.Ioody  has  recently  become  pastor.     Che  re 
were  distributed  to  the  children  early  in -Hay,  seventy  pen- 
nies, from  which  were  returned  on  Children's  Day,  seventy 
dollars,  to  be  used  for  missionary  Sunday  School  work  in  our 
state.    One  boy  got  his  mother  to  fry  doughnuts,  and  he  sold 
them.    A  girl  bought  tacks  at  wholesale,  and  retailed  them 
at  houses,  making  two  dollars.    What  better  way  to  cultivate 
the  missionary  spirit  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  churches, 
by  interesting  in  those  boys  and  girls  of  our  state  that  have 
no  Sunday  School?" 

From  his  communication  in  September  of  1888,  we 
select  the  following: 

"August  5th  I  preached  for  our  church  at  Sides 
morning  and  evening.    In  the  afternoon,  taking  three  of  the 
brethren  at  31don  with  me,  we  drove  over  to  laddsdale ,  held 
a  service  at  their  shhool  house,  and  organized  a  Sunday  School 
of  fifty  or  more  members.     I  rarely  meet  a  brighter,  cleaner, 
better  dressed  company  of  children  than  we  had  there.  They 
chose  Deacon  Graham  of  31don  for  their  superintendent,  a  man 
of  long  experience  in  Sunday  School  work.     There  are  fifty 
families  grouped  together  in  this  little  village,  without  any 
kind  of  religious  privileges.    The  -:ard-working  fathers  and 
sons  who  are  old  enough  to  engage  in  mining,  live  under  ground 
all  the  week  except  Sunday.    They  are  a  people  who  have  the 
sad  and  trying  experience  common  to  mankind.     I  did  not  have 
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much  time  to  see  the  people,  as  I  had  to  get  baok  to  Sldon 
for  the  evening  service,  and  besides,  one  of  the  horses  "balked 
on  the  way,  and  caused  considerable  delay,  -  but  I  dropped 
into  one  family  where  the  father  was  dying,  and  another  where 
a  little  child  was  passing  away.    I  lie  people  sorely  need  and 
gladly  welcome  the  comfort  and  consolation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.    Laddsdale  should  have  the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  church,  and  I  trust,  will  both  soon." 

So  the  years  came  and  went ,  and  Brother  Towle 
continued  at  his  post,  reporting  his  work  from  month  to 
month  in  Congregational  Iowa,  ever  faithful  to  his  trust, 
and  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  people.     In  1897  he  was  a 
good  deal  worn  by  his  work,  and  the  officers  of  the  Society 
suggested  a  rest  by  an  exchange  for  a  few  weeks,  with  Super- 
intendent 3ell  of  Montana.    Prom  Helena,  Montana,  in  January 
of  1898,  Mr.  Sowle  writes  to  Congregational  Iowa  as  follows: 

"The  time  for  my  return  from  this  mountain  sani- 
tarium to  Iowa,  will  expire  at  the  close  of  the  month  of 
February.     I  am  glad  to  have  been  in  this  Llontana  work,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  be  again  in  the  Iowa  work.     I  love  the  moun- 
tains ofr  their  grandeur,  and  the  prairies  for  their  beauty. 
But  the  prairies  were  ray  first  love,    God  has  made  a  good 
world,  all  around  for  us." 

In  April  of  the  same  year  he  writes: 

"I  left  Montana  for  Iowa,  the  last  day  of  February. 
During  the  past  month  I  have  been  picking  up  some  of  the  lines 
of  work  that  have  been  dropped  temporarily.    The  lines  were 
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not  all  dropped,  for  correspondence  with  our  schools  and 
worlters  was  kept  up  while  I  was  in  the  mountains,  and  my 
thought  and  love  for  the  Iowa  work  did  not  drop.  Prairie 
City,  Ottumwa,  and  Osceola  have  been  in  my  line  of  travel 
during  the  month  of  March." 

Again  in  august  of  1898  he  writes: 
"I  spent  one  Sunday  of  last  month  in  Eldon  and 
Laddsdale.    Lly  chief  object  was  to  visit  our  mission  Sunday 
School  at  the  latter  place.    This  work  is  in  a  mining  town 
of  a  shifting  population,  and  has  had  a  varied  experience, 
but  still  moves  forward,  doing  a  greatly  needed  work.     I  was 
glad  to  visit  the  Sldon  church  at  the  same  time.    This  church 
and  its  pastors  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious welfare  of  Laddsdale. 

"A  unique  and  successful  Sunday  School  convention 
was  attended  on  a  mid-week  day,  near  Blencoe.    Pastor  Washing- 
ton of  Blencoe,  is  the  only  minister  in  that  township,  and 
naturally  feels  a  responsibility  for  its  evangelisation.  He 
has  six  SUnday  Schools  under  his  care.    He  arranged  to  bring 
these  schools  together  in  a  convention,  held  in  a  grove.  (The 
weather  was  charming.    Though  barley  harvest  was  on,  yet 
there  was  a  large  sprinkling  of  men  among  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  attendance.    Each  school  was  represented  by  from 
ten  to  thirty  members,  and  an  excellent  program  was  ably 
carried  out.     It  was  a  marked  success.  Superintendents 
and  teachers  effected  an  organization  for  better  cooperation 
in  their  work  in  the  future.    Brother  Washington  is  lead- 
ing a  great  work  inthat  township. 
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"I  visited  some  of  the  mission  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doon  in  Lyon  County  where  Brother  Brandt  has 
labored,  with  abundant  blessing,  in  recent  years.    By  his 
careful  arrangement,  I  was  able  to  visit  three  schools  on 
one  Sunday  -  two  in  the  country,  and  the  church  school  in 
Doon.    The  country  schools  are  largely  attended  because  of 
the  very  efficient  workers  which  they  have. 

"A  visit  to  Preston  and  Green  Island  brought  up 
memories  of  small  beginnings,  when  the  Sunday  School  was 
planted  at  the  latter  place,  then  so  entirely  destitute  of 
the  Gospel.    The  Gospel  there  has  had  a  steady  triumph.  It 
has  taken  a  people  who  were  low  down,  by  the  hand,  and 
lifted  them  up.    A  harvest  of  thirty  members  was  gathered 
into  the  little  church  last  year.    The  work  has  branched 
out  into  another  Sunday  School  seven  miles  away.  Saloons 
which  were  once  such  a  curse  to  the  little  town,  have  been 
entirely  banished,  and  Green  Island  is  a  river  town,  too." 

In  November  of  this  same  year,  1898,  from  his 
Sunday  School  Corner,  Brother  Towle  says: 

"This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  we  try  to 
do  something  to  develop  or  strengthen  our  mission  Sunday 
Schools.    The  month  of  October  began  with  the  closing  of  a 
meeting  at  Pleasant  Hill  Schbol  house,  near  Belle  Plaine. 
This  needy  community  is  being  looked  after  with  unusual  care 
by  the  pastor  and  members  of  that  church.    The  meetings  were 
successful  in  getting  a  good  number  of  people  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  who  rarely  or  never  hear  it." 
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"I  assisted  in  a  similar  series  of  meetings  at  the 
South  Branch  Missions,  in  Ottumwa.    A  Sunday  School  was  planted 
in  the  early  summer,  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  non-church- 
going  people.    A  vacant  store  building  furnishes  a  convenient 
place  for  the  school  and  the  meetings.    Pastor  Beard,  and 
other  members  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  community,  and  have  been  very  help- 
ful in  the  meetings,  by  their  presence,  prayers,  singing,  and 
testimony.    The  chief  reason  for  doing  the  work  there,  said 
the  pastor,  is  the  great  need  of  it  for  that  people.  The 
meetings  increased  regularly  in  attendance,  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  persons  have  been  present  who  have  said  they  had 
not  attended  a  religious  service  before,  for  twenty  years." 

"A  Sunday  at  Keokuk  was  of  interest  in  many  ways. 
The  autumn  views  from  the  river  bluffs  had  a  charm  which 
the  prairies  cannot  give  at  this  season.    The  Sunday  School 
of  the  Keokuk  church  is  conducted  in  a  very  systematic  and 
orderly  way.    Brother  Byers  is  pastor  of  a  united  and  strong 
church  which  bears  testimony  to  his  faithful  and  able  ser- 
vices.   Association  meetings  were  attended  at  Garner  and 
Postville  in  October." 

In  the'  next  communication  from  the  Sunday  School 
Corner,  published  in  ITe&ruary  1899,  we  have  an  intimation 
that  the  end  of  Brother  Towle's  career  was  not  far  away. 
I.Irs.  Towle  writes  for  her  husband,  as  follows: 

"The  writeer  of  the  Sunday  School  Corner  has  been 
suffering  from:  i  severe  attack  of  the  grippe  during  the 
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greater  part  of  the  month,  and  is  yet  unable  to  use  the 
pen,  but  he  would  like  to  have  it  known  to  all  friends 
of  our  Sunday  School  missionary  work,  that  the  regular  So- 
ciety year  closes  llarch  1.     In  years  past  some  of  our  con- 
tributors have  embraced  these  closing  weeks  of  the  year  to 
make  an  offering  which  had  previously  been  delayed.     It  is 
hoped  there  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to  do  so  this  year. 
The  Treasurer's  books  will  be  kept  open  until  llarch  8,  in 
order  that  the  latest  contributors  may  have  time  to  reach 
him.     Send  all  contributions  to  G.  A,  Towle ,  Grinnell,  or 
the  Treasurer  at  Boston. 

"Ella  Re inking- Towle." 

TJhen  Mr*  Towle  became  Superintendent  he  established 
his  headquarters  at  Cedar  Rapids,  but  later,  in  1889,  he 
gathered  his  scattered  family  together  at  Grinnell,  his 
oldest  daughter  presiding  over  the  household  until  her 
marriage  in  1894.    August  50th  of  this  year,  1894,  Bflr,  Towle 
was  married  to  lliss  Ella  Reinking  of  Des  Moines,  who  has  not 
only  made  a  home  for  him  and  his  family,  but  lias  proved  a 
loving,  devoted  and  efficient  helper  in  his  work,  especially 
since  his  strength  began  to  fail. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Towle  as  he  was  returning  from 
his  last  Sunday  appointment.    I  walked,  up  with  him  from 
the  depot  to  his  home.    He  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
feeble,  and  I  said:     "How  much  longer  can  we  old  fellows 
stand  this  rough  work?"    His  instant  reply  was ,  "I  think 
I  can  stand  it  a  good  while."    But  this  was  his  last  trip, 
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and  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey.    He  died  of  diabetes 
February  22,  1899,  aged  sixty-one  years,  eight  months,  and 
two  days.    i'he  funeral  was  conducted- "by  his  pastor,  Dr.  2.  II. 
Vittum,  and  his  neighbor  and  companion  in  missionary  travels, 
Secretary  Douglass. 

ITrom  this  sketch  and  the  face,  the  characteristics 
of  the  man  are  apparent.    He  gave  us  seventeen  years  of 
solid  service.    He  was  modest,  and  unassuming,  hut  bold  for 
the  truth  as  he  understood  it,  and  he  would  not  allow  wicked- 
ness to  go  unrebuked.    TThile  pushing  the  interests  of  the 
Sunday  School  work  with  all  diligence  and  faithfulness,  he 
also  took  into  his  solicitude  and  care  all  the  interests  of 
all  the  churches.    Everywhere  he  was  recognized  as  a  "holy 
man  of  God",  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile." 
He  was  forceful  in  address  because  he  was  forceful  in  character 
and  strong  in  his  convictions.    Ee  was  the  bearer  of  many  bur- 
dens because  the  sacrificial  spirit  of  the  llaster  was  in  his 
heart.    He  was  preeminently  a  man  of  prayer,  and  a  student  of 
the  word  of  God.    He  actually  studied  his  Bible  more  than  he 
studied  his  railroad  guide,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  of 
a  missionary  Superintendent.     In  the  intensity  of  his  spirit, 
even  in  his  private  devotions,  he  often  prayed  aloud.     Then  he 
passed  away  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist  was  in  many  hearts: 
"Help,  Lord,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth."    He  was  one  of  the 
faithful  servants  whom  the  Lord  found  watching  and  ready  at 
his  coming. 
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Fiftieth  sketch 

Elmer  7.  Butler 

Elmer  "Tells  Butler,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Cynthia 
Adaline  (Tiffany)  Butler,  was  born  in  Eayson,  Adams  county, 
Illinois,  June  27,  1859.    His  people  removed  to  Griggsville , 
Pike  County,  in  1866.    He  attended  the  G-riggsville  public 
and  high  schools  from  1866  to  1876;  attended  Illinois  Col- 
lege at  Jacksonville  from  1876  to  1880,  and  graduated  June  3, 
1880,  withthe  degree  of  A.  3.    Ea  took  his  theological  course 
at  the  Chicago  Seminary,  graduating  in  1883,  April  25th.  He 
was  ordained  at  G-riggsville ,  Hay  10,  1883. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Llayville ,  N0rth  Dakota, 
where  he  was  in  service  from  the  spring  of  1885  until  the 
summer  of  1884. 

He  then  came  over  into  Iowa,  locating  at  llitchell, 
where  he  was  pastor  for  about  two  years.    77e  find  two  re- 
ferences to  his  pastorate  in  Congregational  Iowa.    Trie  first, 
published  in  November  1884,  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  S.  ".7.  Butler  slipped  away  from  his  people 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  returned  with  his  bride,  and  the  people 
and  the  pastor  rejoice  together." 

He  was  married  September  30,  1G84,  to  Uiss  Carrie 
Augusta,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry  LI.  lupper,  of  Ontario, 
Illinois.    She  became  the  mother  of  three  children,  only 
one  of  whom  wasr  living  in  1915.    She  died  February  27,  1904. 

In  August  of  1G85  we  find  in  Congregational  low, 
the  following: 
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"Rev.  E.  '.7.  Butler  has  "begun  his  second  year  with 
this  church,  and  has  induced  the  people  to  "become  self-sup- 
porting by  raising  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  last  year, 
while  he  takes  one  hundred  dollars  less.    Che  Society  is 
thus  relieved  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Are 
there  not  other  churches,  if  not  other  pastors,  that  will 
follow  the  example  of  this  church?" 

Leaving  Iowa  in  1886,  he  moved  over  into  Tisconsin, 
and  from  '86  to  '91  was  pastor  at  Windsor;  and  from  '91  to 
'92,  at  Blloomer. 

His  nert  pastorate  was  the  Harman  Church  at  Denver, 
Colorado.    He  was  there  only  a  few  months.     In  1894  he  seems 
to  have  found  his  proper  field,  in  the  south.    From  1894  to 
1900  he  was  pastor  at  Melbourne,  ?lorida,  and  from  1900  to 
1907  he  had  charge  of  the  church  at  Ormand,  in  the  same  state. 
During  this  pastorate,  June  27,  1905,  he  was  married  to 
Jennie  Louise  Tupper,  sister  of  his  first  wife.     The  three 
children,  one  son  and  two  daughters,  born  of  this  marriage, 
were  still  living  in  1915. 

In  1907,  I.Ir.  Butler  found  a  great  and  effectual 
opportunity  for  service  in  the  double  field,  superintendent 
of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society, 
and  the  Home  Missionary  work  for  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.    "7ith  great  efficiency  he  remained  in  this  service 
until  1913,  at  which  time  he  was  constrained,  partly  because 
of  advancing  age,  to  lay  down  so  heavy  a  burden.     In  1913 
he  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Thorsby,  Alabama,  and  at 
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the  sane  time  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Thorsby  Institute. 
This  double  position  of  labor  and  responsibility  he  was 
still  holding  in  June  of  1915,  at  which  time  this  sketch 
V7as  written. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  solid,  little  man,  physically 
speaking,  plain,  practical,  with  a  large  supply  of  good 
common  sense.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  has  a  head 
for  business.    He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  our  Con- 
gregational polity  and  history,  and  knows  how  to  adapt 
and  apply  Congregationalism  to  southern  society.  Beside 
being  a  fine  administrator,  he  is  an  acceptable  pastor,  and 
a  brother  beloved  everywhere.    The  whole  denomination  owes 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  splendid  services  in  the 
south. 
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Fifty-first  sketch 

Robert  7.  Hughes 

Robert  77.  Hughes  was  born  in  a  little  village 
in  Tfales,  December  El,  1841.    His  father  died  when  Robert 
was  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.     The  year  following  the 
death  of  her  husband,  the  mother  came  to  America,  and  set- 
tled with  her  children  in  'Tisconsin.    Of  his  early  and 
maturer  life,  Llr.  Hughes  writes: 

"llother  was  heart-sick  and  poor.    She  suffered 
much.     But  she  brought  up  her  three  little  boys  in  a  new 
and  strange  country,  giving  us  the  best  district  school 
privileges  possible,  and  the  very  best  Christian  training. 
I  can  nver  be  thankful  enough  for  that." 

"When  I  was  about  eighteeen  years  old  I  was  sent 
to  the  high  school  at  Oshkosh;  and  later  to  the  "Jayland 
University,  located  at  Beaver  Lam,  TJisconsin.     I  attended 
this  school  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  working  in  the 
harvest  time,  and  teaching  school  winters." 

"When  about  twenty-tnree  years  of  age  Mr.  Tilliam 
Owens ,  of  Cambria,  Wisconsin,  my  old  school  teacher,  who  was 
a  prominent  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  there ,  wanted  me 
to  go  to  TTashington  College,  Pennsylvania,  to  study  for  the 
ministry,    he  said  that  the  Board  of  Bduaation  would  con- 
tribute #150  a  year  toward  my  support,  and  that  I  would  need 
only  about  that  much  more.    But  I  had  no  father,  nor  anyone 
able  to  help  me ;  and  I  did  not  know  then  that  a  young  man 
willing  to  labor  oould  work  his  TOy  through  oollego. 
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I  taught  school  winters,  and.  work* 4  on  a  farm  summers  for 
three  years  more.    Then  I  went  to  a  new  part  of  Iowa  to  try 
and  get  hold  of  land;  "b  it  having  in  mind  as  much  as  anything 
getting  away  from  this  good  elder,  who  wanted  me  to  preach, 
Jonah-like,  fleeing  to  Tarsus. 

"In  1866  I  was  married  to  Jane  Davies,  of  New 
Cambria.    Tie  settled  in  Iowa,  on  a  wild  piece  of  land,  and 
went  through  all  the  privations  of  pioneer  life.    The  coun- 
try was  settling  up  fast,    We  organized  a  Sunday  School  and 
a  church.     I  was  elected  deacon  of  the  church,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sunday  School." 

"One  Saturday  afternoon  when  our  little  hoy  was 
a  few  weeks  old  (this  "boy  graduated  from  Iowa  College,  was  a 
trustee  of  that  institution,  hut  has  now  passed  away) ,  I 
stayed  at  home  to  care  for  the  hoy,  so  his  mother  could  go 
to  the  church  meeting.     In  my  absence  what  did  the  church 
do  but  appoint  a  committee  to  ask  me  to  preach  for  them  in 
two  weeks." 

"Well,1  said  I  to  myself,' it  seems  I  cannot  get 
away  from  it.1     I  left  ".Tisconsin  to  get  rid  of  preaching, 
but  it  seems  to  follow  me.'     I  promised  to  do  the  best  I 
could  that  one  Sunday.    But  they  kept  me  at  it;  and  in 
a  few  months  I  made  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  call 
of  the  church  -  thinking  that  the  church,  like  the  mother, 
knows  the  mind  of  the  father  better  than  the  child.  I 
rented  my  farm  and  went  at  it." 

"After  preaching  in  that  new,  but  growing 
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part  of  Iowa  (Howard  County)  for  a  few  years  I  was 
sent  by  the  3-eneral  Assembly  (he  was  a  Galvinistic 
I.Iethodist)  as  a  missionary  to  the  newer  county  of  Clay, 
where  was  a  little  Telsh  Presbyterian  Church.    There  I 
labored  for  four  years,  built  a  neat  little  chapel,  etc.; 
then  in  1876  was  called  back  to  the  church  where  I  com- 
menced to  preach.     That  community  had  grovwn  wonderfully, 
had  a  large  church  building,  and  a  fine  organization. 

"In  1885,  through  the  kindness  of  Secreatry 
T.  0.  Douglass  and  Dr.  A.  1.  1'risbie,  of  the  Plymouth  Church, 
Des  koines,  a  door  was  opened  for  me  at  the  English  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Polk  City,  Iowa.     I  spent  four  very 
happy  years  in  this  place.     The  field  became  a  large  one 
At  length  I  was  preaching  at  Polk  City,  and  in  South  Des 
Lloines.    Diiring  this  pastorate  I  organized  a  church  at 
Prairie  hill,  and  another  at  Crocker  Center,  and  I  received 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  into  membership  on  my  various 
fields." 

v7e  get  some  traces  of  Mr.  hughes1  work  and 
his  experiences  in  this  pastorate  from  reports  in  Congre- 
gational Iowa.     In  December  of  1884  we  read: 

"The  house  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  R,  7.  Hughes,  was 
filled  to  overflowing  Thanksgiving  evening,  and  the  de- 
lightful old  story  was  repeated.    Cash  and  other  things 
of  equal  value,  together  with  handshaking  and  words  of 
sympathy  and  appreciation,  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
good  pastor  and  his  good  wife." 
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Again  in  January  of  1885  Wi  Lave  the  following! 

"Revival  meetings  j.ave  resulted  in  a  number  of 
hopeful  conversions.    At  the  last  communion,  six  united 
by  profession,  and  three  by  letter.     Ihe  pastor,  _:ev. 
R«  7.  Hughes,  has  begun  his  second  year  with  this  church." 

In  January  of  1686  this  item  appears: 

"One  3ab"oath  evening,  at  the  close  of  the  service 
the  pastor  requested  the  Sunday  School  superintendent,  Lr. 
3.  0.  Beals,  to  come  forward,  as  he  had  a  special  word  to 
speak  to  him.     The  word  was  one  of  appreciation  for  his 
faithfulness  in  the  work  assigned  him.     The  word  of  ap- 
preciation was  accompanied  by  a  valuable  token  of  good 
will,  the  gift  of  the  school  and  friends  in  the  church. 
The  very  next  day  the  pastor  himself,  Hev.  R,  T7.  Hughes, 
was  called  on  for  a  "thank  you  speech,"  but  made  poor 
work  of  it,  according  to  his  own  report.     It  was  the 
pastor's  forty- fourth  birthday,  and  the  young  people 
and  others  i.ad  found  it  out.     They  entered  his  house 
and  did  with  him  whatever  they  listeth.    Among  the 
presents  were  Scott's  commentaries,  a  tea  set,  extra 
china,  and  a  box  of  that  which  "answereth  to  all  things. " 

Again  in  April  of  1866  we  read: 

"Pastor  hughes  is  hex^t  very  busy  with,  uhe  care 
of  his  four  churches  -  Polk  City,  I.Ioriah,  Des  Moines, 
Orocker  Center,  and  Prairie  Hill.    A  widow  lady,  a  member 
of  the  Polk  City  church  has  just  sent  in,  as  a  portion 
of  her  tithe  money,  a  draft  for  $50  to  the  1 . 0 .11. 3 .  " 

From  Prairie  Hill,  in  tiie  same  issue,  we  have 
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the  following; 

"This  is  a  new  church,  organized  "by  council, 
March  17,  forty-one  persons  coming  into  the  organization, 
all  out  three  by  confession.     Sermon  by  Secretary  Douglass, 
prayer  and  address  by  Rev.  A.  W,  Stafford,  right  hand  of 
fellowship  by  Rev.  3.  St.  John.    TImj  church  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  labors  of  Rev.  R.T.Hughes,  of  Polk  City,  who 
has  held  services  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  past  year, 
and  carried  on  special  meetings  for  three  weeks.  The 
church  is  composed  of  excellent  material,  and  gives  pro- 
mise of  stability  and  growth." 

In  February  of  1687  Congregational  Iowa  received 
from  Polk  City  the  following  communication: 

"This  church  has  entered  upon  its  fourth,  year, 
with  our  good  pastor,  Brother  Hughes,  and  his  beloved  wife. 
Faw  ever  held  a  warmer  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  people 
than  they  do.    ITe  have  attempted  self-support,  and  we 
believe  that,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  we  can  succeed. 
The  week  of  prayer  was  observed  in  our  church  with  even- 
ing and  afternoon  services.     The  pastor  has  formed  a 
children's  class  which  is  growing  in  numbers  and  interest." 

Rear  the  close  of  his  Polk  City  osstorate,  in 
response  to  our  request,  I.lr.  Hughes  furnished  for  Jongre- 
gational  Iowa,  in  the  September  issue  of  1887,  an  article 
upon  the  Welsh  People  of  Iowa,  which  was  as  follows: 

"I  wrote  to  several  places  for  information,  but 
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have  not  received  much  that  would  "be  of  general 
interest.    There  are  thousands  of  Welsh  people  in  Io,r'a  - 
hardly  a  city  or  a  town  "but  what  has  more  or  less.     In  and 
around  Oskaloosa,  taking  in  Beacon,  Givin,  and  Excelsior, 
there  are  not  less  than  450  families.     I  spent  two  Sundays 
and  the  last  Fourth  of  July  at  those  places,  and  I  know 
that  they  had  large  gatherings  and  excellent  singing.  At 
Givin  a  choir  of  100  trained  voices,  a  thrifty  Sunday  School, 
and  many  very  good  people.    At  Xirkville  only  a  few  miles 
from  the  above  places,  they  have  large  gatherings  whenever 
they  have  preaching,  and  over  150  in  the  Sunday  School  and 
splendid  singing.    That  is  characteristic  of  the  Welsh. 
They  love  good  singing,  and  are  noted  for  it,  and  it  has 
had  much  to  do  with  moulding  their  character. 

"The  Judge  of  the  Oskaloosa  district,  when  address- 
ing a  large  gathering  at  that  city  last  Christmas,  quoted 
the  words  of  an  eminent  man  who  had  said,   'Let  me  write 
the  songs  of  a  music-loving  nation,  and  I  don't  care  who 
writes  their  laws,1     *And,'  says  the  Judge,   'I  have  "been  on 
the  bench  of  this  district  where  there  are  hundreds  of  "Telsh 
people,  for  four  years,  and  in  all  that  time  I  have  not  had 
a  single  criminal  from  that  nationality  before  me,  and  this 
morning  I  looked  over  the  criminal  record  of  our  statfcs,  and 
as  far  as  I  could  find,  all  the  criminals  were  from  other 
nationalities  than  the  Welsh. 1     Truly  the  Gospel  and  song 
and  Sunday  School  have  done  much  for  these  people. 

"At  Lucas  and  Cleveland  there  are  also  hundreds. 
In  all  these  places  services  should  be  held  in  both  languages 
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The  change  from  all  ^elsh  to  all  English  should  be  gradual, 
if  not  so  many  in  the  change  get  alienated,  lose  their 
interest,  and  drift  down  and  far  away. 

"Gorner,  near  Red  Oak  is  a  country  church  of  eighty 
members,  over  one  hundred  in  the  Sunday  School,  a  splendid 
community,  and  a  good  church  building.     In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  states  they  have  good  churches  at  Tilliamsburg ,  Old 
llan's  Creek,  and  at  Long  Greek,  each  having    a  pastor,  and 
doing  well.    Those  are  the  only  TFelsh  Congregational  Church- 
es in  the  state  that  have  had  a  good  chance.    But  they  are 
far  from  their  brethren  in  other  places,  so  they  are  of  no 
great  help  to  them.     In  each  of  these  places  there  are  at 
least  400  Telsh  people.    At  Angus,  What  Cheer,  and  other 
places,  there  are  at  times  many  77elsh  miners,  but  they  are 
more  transient." 

"The  Telsh  people  come  to  America  with  the  inten- 
tion of  becoming  citizens,  for  they  come  from  a  country  that 
is  second  to  none  for  its  churches,  preachers,  and  religious 
influence.    Yes,  the  .Bible  is  studied  and  believed  in  7ales, 
No  infidels,  socialists,  or  any  other  class  of  disturbers, 
come  from  that  country.    And  if  it  is  important  to  keep  the 
farm  that  has  been  cultivated  and  improved  from  going  beak, 
is  it  not  important  that  those  who  come  to  us,  thus,  should 
be  looked  after?" 

This  communication  is  dated  at  rolk  City,  August 

5,  1867. 

Brother  Hughes  closed  his  work  at  Polk  City  in 
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the  fall  of  1887.    Manifesting  his  efficiency  in  organization 
and  raising  money,  we  made  him  pastor  at  large  in  the  Denmark 
and  Des  lloines  River  Associations,  and  then  later  gave  him 
a  still  larger  field  making  him  the  general  missionary  of 
the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society.    7hile  in  this  work  Mr. 
Hughes  made  frequent  reports  to  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
a  number  of  which  were  published  in  Congregational  Iowa. 
77e  will  give  only  a  few  examples. 

In  October  of  1887  we  have  the  following  from 

Polk  City: 

"Rev.  R.  f.  Hughes,  the  newly  elected  pastor  at 
large  of  the  Des  Moines  River  Association,  has  been  at'^end- 
in  the  ^elsh  East  Association,     while  there  he  preached 
twelve  times.    He  is  to  dedicate  a  new  church  at  Long 
Greek  on  Sunday,  October  9th." 

In  January  of  1888  Mr.  Hughes  reports  as  follows: 
"Another  month  has  gone  by,  with  its  opportunities 
for  helping  and  cheering  one  another  in  our  way.     I  spent  the 
last  Sunday  in  November  with  the  dear  friends  at  ."ebster.  I 
The  church  is  v/eak,  but  it  will  not  die  as  long  as  certain 
three  families  remain  the  place.    Another  proof  that  it  will 
not  die  is  that  they  have  a  good  Sunday  School,  and  brother 
G.  A.  Towle  says  that  a  church  cannot  die  while  it  has  a 
Sunday  School.     77e  had  a  four  days'  meeting  there,  with  good 
interest.     I  regretted  very  much  that  I  could  not  be  here 
longer,  but  had  engagements  elsewhere.     So  commending  one 
another  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  parted.  1 
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"December  4th  I  spent  at  Home  (not  the  famous 
Home  of  Paul's  time)  yet  between  the  name  and  the  fact  that 
good  Brother  Pickett  ..ad  planted  a  Congregational  Church 
there  years  ago,  I  felt  that  there  was  something  about  the 
place  to  think  about,  at  least.     7e  had  very  pleasant  ser- 
vices here. '  The  services  were  all  held  in  the  Baptist 
church,  and  that  because  the  Congregational  church  had  not 
been  used  for  three  or  four  years,  so  it  is  out  of  repair. 
It  is  indeed  sad  to  think  that  this  nice  large  brick  church- 
is  not  in  use.    Brother  Pickett  worked  hard  to  build  it, 
and  a  few  of  the  faithful  ones  that  stood  by  him  are  yet 
here,  but  they  are  discouraged,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
preach  to  them.    There  is  as  much  need  of  missionary  work 
here  as  in  the  very  heart  of  Africa.    There  is  a  bell  be- 
longing to  this  church  that  never  was  hung,  and  for  which 
they  paid  $150.     If  any  church  contemplates  buying  a  bell, 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  inquire  about  this  one,  and 
that  for  two  reasons:    ?irst,  they  can  get  this  c;:eap; 
second,  it  would  be  kindness  to  help  the  Congregational 
Union  to  that  extent.     It  is  likely  that  the  Union  will  lose 
all  the  money  it  hap  in  the  building.     There  it  is  in  brick, 
so  can  not  be  moved,  but  something  should  be  realized  from 
the  bell. 

"The  two  last  Sabbaths  I  spent  with  the  church  of 
T/7est  Burlington.    There  are  excellent  people  hero;  faithful 
and  generous,  holding  together  well,  although  they  have 
been  for  months  without  a  pastor,  but  they  are  hopeful  that 
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the  ordained  one  is  not  far  from  then,  for  many  minds  are 
centered  on  the  same  person,  all  hearts  turning  in  the 
same  direction.    So  after  the  morning  service,  December  18th, 
they  gave  a  very  loud,  unanimous  call  to  3rother  Rogers, 
of  Llount  Pleasant,  to  become  their  pastor.     The  right  kind 
of  a  man  will  find  grand  opportunities  for  doing  good  here , 
in  a  very  hopeful,  and  important  field. 

"The  pastor  at  large  was  very  kindly  entertained 
at  the  home  of  Rev.  7/illiam  Salter,  1).  I),  j  very  pleasantly, 
in  every  particular.    She  Doctor  is  spending  his  forty- 
second  year  with  the  First  Chruch  of  3urlington.    Hay  he 
have  a  glorious  sunsetting. ;; 

In  February  of  1888  the  following  report  was 

published: 

"I.iy  second  letter  T/as  finished  at  Columbus 
Junction  where  I  was  caught  in  a  snow  storm.     I  arrived 
there  Llonday  evening,  December  19,  from  Burlington.  Mr. 
B.  E.  Jones  met  me  as  I  was  coming  from  the  train,  and  took 
me  to  his  hospitable  home." 

"Wednesday  afternoon  I  had  a  team  to  take  me  on 
my  way  as  far  as  the  home  of  Rev.  J.  BL.  Jones,  where  I 
stopped  over  that  cold  night,  and  was  most  kindly  enter- 
tained.   I  found  Brother  Jones  in  rather  poor  health,  yet 
able  to  preach  nearly  every  Sunday,  and  I  was  told  that 
he  never  preached  oetter  than  he  does  now.    Yes  indeed, 
good  seed  is  sown  here,  and  there  will  be  rejoicing  and 
gathering  in  the  sheaves  by  and  by.     In  the  evening  we 
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called  on  the  old  veteran,  P.ev.  Thomas  Evans,  one  of  the 
old  pioneers  of  Iowa.    "7e  found  him  on  the  1  down-grade 1 
in  the  afternoon  of  life,  but  as  cordial  and  sunshiny  as 
ever  -  standing  "by  the  pastor,  encouraging  him  in  his  work. 
Long  may  he  remain  to  be  a  living  beni diction  in  the  place. 

"The  next  day  was  my  birthday.    LIrs .  Jones  and 
daughter,  finding  it  out,  planned  quickly  to  give  the 
poor,  wandering,  homeless,  pastor  a  t  large,  a  nice  Lime  on 
his  birthday.    After  the  good  dinner,  my  young  friend,  I.Ir. 
K.  Jones,  volunteered  to  take  me  through  the  cold  and 
drifts,  seven  miles  to  Orawf ordsville ,  and  a  cold 
trip  it  was.     It  was  so  cold,  and  the  church  out  of  re- 
pair, and  no  wood,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  even  the 
faithful  few  at  service.    This  little  church  has  done 
much  good  in  the  past;  many  have  &one  from  here  to  be 
'pillars'  elsewhere;  and  although  they  are  very  weak  now, 
yet  they  say  they  can't  give  up,  hoping  that  help  will 
come.     Oh  for  more  workers  for  tnese  pastoraless  churches." 

"Christma.-  day  Ispent  very  pleasantly  with  Brother 
Hand's  church  at  Eddyville.     I  found  nothing  but  pleasantnes 
here,  had  very  large  congregation  in  the  evening,  good  sing- 
ing, and  all  talking  well  of  their  pastor.    Pity  that  .:e 
can't  be  with  them  every  Sunday." 

"Sunday,  January  1,  1888,  I  spent  with  the 
church  at  Webster.     I  preached  Sunday  morning,  Sunday  even- 
ing, and  Qonday  and  Tuesc.ay  evenings." 
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"January  4  I  arrived  at  "Jilliamsburg,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  week  of  prayer  in  union  meetings  there. 
I  was  discouraged  from  taking  a  ^ome  Llissionary  collection, 
but  secured  .^56.54  in  cash,  and  more  to  follow.     I  preach:-'" 
again  Ilonday  evening,  and  then  Tuesday  morning  left  for  Old 
l.Ian'c  Creek.    Here  I  was  caught  in  the  very  cold  storm  of 
January  12-16,  long  to  be  remembered  by  many.     I  promised 
Congregational  Iowa  that  this  church  would  do  as  well  as 
any  country  church  of  its  size  in  the  state,  for  the  Home 
Missionary  Society  -  and  so  will  the  long  Creek  church. 
They  will  not  disappoint  me." 

In  his  next  report,  published  in  April  of  1888, 
LEr.  Hughes  wrrtes: 

h.:y  privileges  for  this  month  were  many  and 
precious,  commencing  with  the  Loody  and  Sanky  meetings  at 
Ottumwa,  and  ending  with  a  visit  to  my  old  home  at  Poll: 
City,  to  ordain  Brother  lavendar." 

"Sundays  February  19  and  26  were  spent  at  "Test 
Burlington,  and  a  meeting  was  held  every  day  afternoon  and 
evening,  between  the  two  Sundays,  which  resulted  in  about 
sixteen  conversions.     I  was  very  sorry  that  I  could  not 
remain  longer.    Brother  ".Tilliam  Holyoke  has  just  been 
called  to  be  the  pastor  of  this  promising  field,  and  he 
is  commencing  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  The 
church  is  united,  warm  hearted,  and  many  are  inquiring  the 
way  to  Zion." 

"March  4  was  spent  at  El don.    This  church  is  pas- 
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torlass  now,  "but  it  is  a  very  promising  field.     I  am  now  at 
Cincinnati,  helping  Brother  0.  0.  Humphrey  in  a  protracted 
meeting.     Brother  Humphrey  and  his  family  are  doing  good 
work  here.    He  has  the  confidence  of  his  people,  and  the 
good  seed  he  has  sown  will  not  be  in  vain." 

In  July  of  1888  Brother  Hughes  writes  again: 

"l.]y  last  letter  ended  with  the  "beginning  of  our 
meeting  at  Cincinnati;  and  a  blessed  meeting  it  was.  There 
was  much  of  interest  at  every  meeting.     Christians  were 
quickened,  sinners  convicted,  and  the  important  decision 
made  by  many.     Brother  Humphrey  has  a  very  pleasant  and 
hopeful  field.    After  the  morning  service  Sunday,  we  took 
a  collection  for  Home  I.Iissions,  and  they  did  well  -  yes, 
exceedingly  well  -  giving  me  «;103.25  cash." 

"March  25th  was  spent  with  the  churches  at  Cleve- 
land.   The  collection  here  was  ^50.52. 

The  following  Tuesday  evening  I  preached  at  Ex- 
celsior, and  Wednesday  evening,  Brother  David  S.  Jones 
held  a  Sunday  School  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Home 
Ilissionary  Society,  and  it  was  a  good  one  in  every  parti- 
cular.    Those  young  people  know  how  to  sing,  and  I  Irs.  Jones 
knows  how  to  lead  them.    Financially  also  it  was  a  good 
success,  ^22.06. 

"Thursday  night  I  preached  at  Givin,  and  Friday 
night,  Mr.  D.  W«  Roberts  had  a  Sunday  School  concert  there. 
The  Home  Ilissionary  Society  was  made  .,,525  better  off  through 
the  efforts  of  this  Sunday  School.1' 
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"The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  Beacon  for  the  first 
time.    The  church  is  very  small  here,  not  many  attending  the 
services  regularly.    The  Sunday  was  spent  very  pleasantly 
and  )38.25  contributed  for  the  Home  Llissionary  Society." 

"The  next  Sunday  I  was  at  31don.     The  collection 
here  was  $50.53,  -  much  more  than  they  themselves  thought 
they  could  do." 

"The  next  was  Bentonsport.    There  was  once  a 
strong  church  here,  hut  through  removals  and  deaths,  it 
had  dwindled  down  to  very  few.    We  have  a  good  church 
"building  here,  unoccupied;  those  that  remain  worship  with 
the  Presbyterians ,  but  they  showed  their  love  for  the 
church  of  their  choiee,  by  giving  cuiietly,  Monday  morning, 
$8.50,  to  help  its  missionary  work." 

"I  preached  Hon day  night  at  Farmington.  Then 
attended  the  Des  Koines  River  Association.  ' 

"So  I  pass  on  to  long  Greek,  where  I  spent  a  few 
days,  mostly  with  Rev.  J.  3.  Jones  and  family,  >.:ho  are  in 
deep  sorrow,  because  of  the  death  of  their  daughter." 

"April  29th  I  was  at  Old  Man's  Creek,    ""hen  I 
was  with  these  people  in  January,  the  great  snow  storm 
came.    This  time  it  was  a  rain  storm,  and  a  very  wet  day. 
But  quite  a  number  came  out,  and  we  had  a  £ood  meeting,  and 
the  collection  was  j57.21.     This  Sunday  ends  the  Home  Mission- 
ary year,  and  the  first  five  months  and  a  half  of  my  work 
as  pastor  at  large.    During  that  time, I  have  traveled 
5,000  miles,  called  on  250  families,  and  collected  for 
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the  Home  Missionary  Society,  ,,'611.45  in  cash,  pledges  not 
yet  in  amount  to   ;580.53,  making  a  total  of  S991.98.  I 
have  preached  92  sermons;  held  24  Bible  readings;  attended 
19  Sunday  Schools;  held  14  children's  meetings,  and  "baptized 
6.    I  have  had  the  privilege  of  holding  a  series  of  meetings 
at  TZebster,  Test  Burlington,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati.  At 
each  of  these  places  important  decisions  were  made.  Our 
services  at  7711 liams burg  and  Old  Man's  Creek  were  also 
blessed  of  the  Lord." 

In  August  of  1888  Mr,  Hughes  made  a  short  report 
which  was  as  follows: 

"lly  last  letter  ended  v;ith  the  end  of  the  Home 
Missionary  year,  April  30,  but  the  May  and  June  numbers  of 
Congregational  Iowa  were  so  full  that  the  report  for  I.laroh 
amd  April  was  crowded  out.    Pity  that  our  paper  is  so  small. 
For  fear  that  I  am  writing  too  much  about  my  large  field, 
I  will  not  enter  into  details  this  time,  but  will  say  that 
my  special  work  since  Hay  1st  has  been  to  help  secure  pas- 
tors and  obtain  their  salaries.     Supplying  pulpits  has  been 
my  regular  work  -  that  and  collecting  for  the  Home  Mission- 
arey  Society. 

"Cleveland  has  been  supplied.    Hev.  H.  C.  Rosen- 
berger  coming  there  June  1st,  was  installed  July  24th. 
Eldon  has  secured  Hev.  W.  A.  Black. 

"Provision  has  been  made  at  Tfebster  for  preaching 
every  Sunday — and  much  more  raised  at  each  of  these  places 
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■than  they  thought  they  could;  aggregating  about  vl,125." 

"I  hope  soon  to  have  all  the  vacant  churches  sup- 
plied, so  that  the  poor  pastor  at  large  may  settle  down  with 
his  family,  or  take  up  some  other  corner  of  the  wide  field. 
All  along  the  line  everything  looks  bright  and  hopeful." 

This  was  substantially  the  end  of  llr.  Hughes' 
communications  to  Congregational  Iowa.    As  intimated  in 
the  last  report,  he  was  nearing  the  close  of  his  general 
missionary  work. 

Speaking  of  his  change  of  fields,  he  writes: 

"That  year  (1888)  I  was  elected  to  be  a  delegate 
to  the  world's  Sunday  School  Convention  at  London,  England. 
At  the  Bible  House,  Hew  York,  on  my  way  to  London,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Bible  Society  appointed 
me  to  be  the  district  superintendent  of  that  Society  for 
Iowa  -  to  take  up  the  work  on  my  return  from  .Europe. 
After  being  released  from  the  Iowa  Congregational  Home 
I.Iissionary  Society,  I  entered  the  service  of  the  A.  3.  S. 
in  October  of  1889.     I  was  in  that  service  for  nine  years, 
at  which  time  the  work  of  district  superintendent  was  dis- 
continued in  all  the  states.     I  had  the  pleasure  of  help- 
ing the  state  of  Iowa  to  rise  to  the  first  of  all  the  states 
in  supporting  that  good  Society.    Actually  during  those 
years  the  auxiliaries  of  Iowa  donated  more  to  the  foreign 
work  of  the  Society  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Be- 
sides that  I  had  tne  pleasure  of  securing  about  j30,000  in 
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property  and  money  as  bequests  to  this  Society." 

In  the  year  1898  creeping  paralysis  began  to  ap- 
pear in  his  limbs.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  Oskaloosa 
where  his  daughter  was  teaching  music.    7rom  Oskaloosa  for 
a  number  of  years  he  supplied  here  and  there  as  there  was 
demand  or  opportunity. 

In  1899  and  1900  he  supplied  for  quite  a  time  at 
Eddyville.  There  is  a  report  from  Eddyville  in  January  of 
1900,  which  was  as  follows: 

"The  Congregational  Church  of  Sddyville,  which  has 
been  remodeled,  painted  both  in  and  out,  papered  and  finish- 
ed with  beautiful  steel  ceiling,  was  dedicated  December  3d, 
1899.    The  dedicatory  sermon  was  preached  by  the  pastor, 
Rev.  R,    .'.  Hughes,  to  a  large  congregation.     Several  friends 
had  come  from  a  distance  and  all  the  churches  in  the  town 
united,  and  a  union  choir  furnished  excellent  music.  This 
was  a  red  letter  day  for  the  old  Congregational  church  that 
was  organized  in  1845,  but  now  taking  on  new  life.  The 
improvements  cost  >358.11.    Of  this  amount,  .;224.52  had 
been  quietly  raised  among  members  and  friends  before  the 
rededication,  and  the  balance,  -^135,59,  was  secured  in  a 
few  minutes  by  the  pastor,  in  cash  and  pledges,  after  the 
sermon.     It  looks  now  as  if  this  good  old  time  church  that 
has  had  its  doors  closed  for  years,  is  putting  on  new  life, 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Llr.  Hughes.     One  of  the  items 
of  special  interest  at  the  dedication  was  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  church,  Llr. 
W,  H«  Dunlap ,  now  of  Keokuk.     He  gives  the  names  of  the 
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eight  original  members,  three  of  whom  are  still  living. 
The  ministers  present  at  the  organization  in  rebruary  of 
1845,  were  ilessrs.  B.  A.  Spaulding  (Pastor)  Daniel  Lane, 
Julius  A.  Heed,  and  Srastus  Ripley,    Che  first  sermon 
preached  at  Uddyville  was  by  Mr.  Spaulding  in  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Council  House,  and  the  congregation  was  made  up 
of  whites  and  Indians.    From  first  to  last  the  church  has 
had  fourteen  pastors,  among  them  iir.  Spaulding,  G-.  3.  Hitch- 
oock,  A.  D.  French,  Danile  Lane,  William  Windsor,  and  J.  1.1. 
Chamberlain.    After  the  dedication,  special  meetings  were 
held  for  ten  days,  Brother  Brandt  of  Kellogg  assisting. 
At  the  close  of  these  meetings  the  church  received  to 
membership,  six  on  confession,  and  four  by  letter.11 

Speaking  of  these  years,  LIr.  Hughes  writes: 
"Soon  after  this  I  was  paralyzed  in  my  limbs,  and 
for  ten  years  I  only  supplied  churches  occasionaly,  and  that 
in  great  weakness,  and  with  great  effort.    In  July  of  1208 
I  supplied  for  two  Sundays  at  Hew  Cambria,  Missouri,  and 
though  very  lame,  they  wanted  me  to  become  their  pastor, 
and  offered  to  build  a  parsonage,    'i'his  they  did,  and  a 
very  fine  house  it  was.     I  had  a  very  pleasant  home  and 
work  there ,  but  in  January  of  1S10  I.  had  another  spell  that 
affected  my  memory  and  after  doing  the  best  I  could,  in 
much  weakness  of  limbs  and  mind,  in  August  of  1210,  I  re- 
signed.   LIuoh  more  than  likely  this  is  my  last  charge,  but 
I  hope  to  preach  some,  yet.     In  looking  back  over  my  humble 
past,  my  heart  echoes  the  precious  hymn  - 
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'0  to  grace  how  great  a  debtor, 

'Daily  I'm  constrained  to  be .  1  ,T 

Mr,  Hughes  spent  the  winter  of  1910-11  with  his 
daughter,  who  was  now  married  and  was  living  in  "Tallington 
New  Jersey.     In  the  spring  of  1911  he  returned  to  his  home 
at  Lime  Springs,  Iowa.    December  21  of  this  year,  he  was 
seventy  years  of  age.    Showers  of  postals  came  to  him  on 
that  day,  and  he  was  very  happy.     January  14th,  1912,  he 
sank  into  unconsciousness,  and  January  2'ith  passed  away, 
aged  seventy  years,  one  month  and  tnree  days. 

A  good  man  was  this  R-        hughes.     He  filled  a 
unique  place  in  our  Jongregational  fellowship  in  Iowa.  Ee 
did  us  splendid  service.    He  was  an  excellent  preacher. 
The  common  people,  and  all  the  people  heard  him  gladly. 
Ee  did  not  have  a  very  broad  outlook,  but  his  outlook  was 
warm  hearted  and  optimistic.    Ee  was  an  entertaining  com- 
panion.   He  had  a  fine  stock  of  anecdotes  and  stories.  He 
was  not  a  profound  scholar,  or  a  great  student,  but  he  was 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  3ible,  and  practical  reli- 
gion, and  in  them  he  found  abundant  and  good  material  for 
sermons.    He  was  not  scholar  or  student  enough  to  stay 
long  in  one  parish.    Ee  was  in  his  element  when  he  had  a 
roving  commission,  such  as  pastor  at  large,  or  general 
missionary.    Ee  was  conservative  in  theology,  but  was  not 
slow  to  adapt  the  most  approved  methods  of  church  phases 
and  departments  of  missionary  work,    he  was  an  adept  at 
raising  money.    He  made  people  feel  that  it  was  a  privilege 
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to  give  to  missionary  causes.    Hq  r/as  loyal  to  the  Bible, 
to  the  ohuroh  and  to  the  I.iaster.    We  have  had  "but  one 
R,   .7,  Hughes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  another  to  do 
just  the  work  he  did  in  Iov/a. 
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Fifty-second  sketch 

Francis  Laws on 

Francis  Lav/son,  son  of  ITilliam  and  ^mraa  (Glynes) 
lawson,  v;as  born  in  London  England,  January  19,  1825.  He 
came  with  his  parents  to  America  in  1854.     The  family  resi- 
dence was  in  New  York  state  until  1849,  and  after  that  in 
Illinois . 

The  boy  >:ad  but  little  education  beyond  that 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  the  period,    he  began  to 
preach  when  a  mere  lad.    He  was  ordained  at  the  age  of 
twenty- two,  October  31,  1847,  at  ."ernon  Center,  ITew  York. 
This  same  year  he  was  married  to  I.Iiss  Fanny  Preston  of 
Oneida  County,  ITew  York.     Jhe  became  the  mother  of  nine 
children. 

For  more  than  thirty-years  -  from  1849  to  1882  - 
IE?,  laws  on  was  in  service  in  ITew  York,  Illinois,  and  south- 
ern /Wisconsin  either  as  a  home  missionary  or  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.     In  1850  we  find  him  in  home  mis- 
sionary work  at  Hoscoe,  Illinois.     In  1852  he  took  up  the 
work  at  Fulton,  and  Evansville,  .Wisconsin.     Prom  this  field, 
in  October  of  1852,  he  reports: 

"Our  church  is  blessed  with  as  good  a  degree  of 
prosperity  as  we  can  expect,  inthe  ordinary  providence  of 
God.    At  our  last  communion  season  we  received  an  addition 
of  seven  to  our  membership,  for  which  we  desire  to  'Thank 
God  and  take  courage.'    But  our  work  is  all  new  as  yet. 
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?or  about  three  years  only  has  Fulton  had  regular  preaching, 
so  that  we  have  not  fully  established  what  may  be  described 
as  religious  influence,  so  as  to.  make  sabbath  breaking  un- 
popular, and  'the  sound  of  the  fifle  unheard.'     Yet  I  am 
oheered  by  the  assurance  that  the  number  of  attendance  upon 
the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  has  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  few  months. 

"We  have  three  Sabbath  schools  within  the  bounds  o 
the  congregation,  which  are  all  superintended  by  a  young 
man  from  ITew  Jersey  who  is  untiring  in  his  labors  for  the 
benefit  of  our  youth." 

"Our  church,  at  my  instance,  has  appointed  the 
first  llonday  afternoon  in  each  month  as  a  season  of  prayer 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  through  the  whole  world,  in 
our  midst,  and  in  our  hearts.     These  meetings  are  refresh- 
ing and  interesting." 

"I  have  preached  regularly  three  times  every 
Sabbath  (except  four)  since  I  have  been  in  Wisconsin.  On 
all  appointments  for  preaching  there  is  uniformly  a  good 
attendance.     One  of  my  appointments  is  among  the  "niversa- 
lists.    I  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  there  good  will  be 
done . " 

"Ihe  church  at  ZJvansville  is  small  in  point  of 
numbers,  still,  they  are  a  praying  people.    This  community 
is  thoroughly  committed  to  the  temperance  enterprise,  and 
no  intoxicating  drinks  can  be  procured  here.     If  obtained, 
they  iapst  be  brought  in  from  a  distance." 
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"In  the  field,  as  well  as  in  Fulton,  the  leading 
influences  are  Eastern.    Lien  from  central  and  southern  FdW 
York  are  the  old  settlers.     I  look  forward  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  good  things  here,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  so  that  God  may  be  glorified,  and  many  souls  be 
saved  through  Christ." 

Commenting  upon  this  report ,  the  Secretaries  at 
New  York  write: 

"The  disadvantage  of  which  the  missionary  Speaks, 
arising  from  want  of  age  and  maturity,  to  give  a  certain 
dignity  and  weight  of  influence  to  Christian  institutions, 
may  very  naturally  impress  itself  upon  the  mind  of  one 
placed  among  the  rising  communities  of  the  west;  since 
this  and  other  elements  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  social  state,  are  as  truly,  though  in  less  degree, 
subserviant  to  its  restraint,  and  even  its  saving  influence, 
as  are  the  more  immediate  effects  of  the  preached  T7ord.  But 
this  consideration  strongly  enforces  the  duty  of  doing, 
without  delay,  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  enterprise  of 
Home  Llissiona.     It  is  indeed  committed  tc  this  agency  to 
build  again  the  "old  wastes",  and  repair  the  "desolations 
of  many  generations";  and  this  is  one  efficient  and  hope- 
ful department  of  its  labors." 

In  1855,  1854,  and  a  part  of  1855  Mr*  Laws on  was 
located  at  Svansville,  and  Cookville,  Wisconsin.    From  this 
field  in  September  of  1853,  he  reports: 

"lly  labors  in  Cooksville  have  been  received  with 
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manifestations  of  confidence  and  cooperation  quite  en- 
couraging.   This  village  has  never  had  a  resident  minister 
before.    Iwo  evangelical  churches  of  other  denominations 
have  been  disbanded  on  this  ground,  producing  a  degree  of 
distrust  not  only  among  professing  Christians,  but  between 
men  of  the  world  and  the  church. 

"Our  congregations  are  large  and  increasing  as  I 
extend  my  visits  among  the  people,    lien  of  business  and 
capital  have  not  only  generously  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  pulpit,  but  they  wait  upon  its  teachings.    There  is 
a  population  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  in 
this  village,  which  is  continually  increasing,  and  what 
makes  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  in  our  history  is,  that 
nearly  every  man  has  once  been  a  professed  Christian.  Deep 
attention  is  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  'Jord.    It  is  an 
interesting  and  promising  field  of  labor,  in  many  respects. 
Temperance  is  in  the  ascendant;  scarcely  intoxicating  liquors 
are  sold.     Since  coming  into  this  -place  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  congregation  has  been  increased  nearly  four  fold." 

From  the  same  field,  in  April  of  1856,  Mr#  Lawson 
reports  again: 

"When  I  compare  the  present  with  the  past  I  see 

the  benefit  of  that  steady  perseverance  in  well  doing,  which 

creates  in  the  minds  of  spectators  a  belief  that  we  are  at 

home  with  truth,  that  we  believe  and  that  T::e  speak  that  which 

people 

we  believe.     I  found/here  that  had  indulged  the  emotional 
indeed,  but  knew  less  of  practical  godliness.     Such,  at  first, 
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were  shy  of  the  soberer  and  more  regular  services  of  God's 
house.    But  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  many  of  these 
express  their  interest  in  this  worship,  by  their  regular 
attendance.     Indeed  I  am  told  that  in  this  respect,  it 
very  little  resembles  former  days.    Hy  stay  here  appears  to 
have  been  a  time  of  seed  sowing;  would  that  it  had  been  a 
time  of  harvest  also.     I  feel  confident  that  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  church  in  conjunction  with  the 
feeble  labors  of  its  minister.    This  whole  community  has  been 
brought  under  Gospel  influences,  and  the  vagaries  of  a 
careless  enthusiasm  has  been  exchanged  for  the  soberer  and 
wiser  methods  of  religious  reflection.    The  busy  season  of 
hay  and  harvesting,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  not  reduced 
our  congregation.    Our  numbers  have  remained  full,  and  the 
interest  has  not  diminished,  as  is  common  at  this  season 
of  the  year. 

"And  now,  as  we  close,  for  the  present,  our  connection 
with  your  Society,  hoping,  perhaps,  soon  to  renew  it  else- 
where, we  feel  bound  to  give  thanks  unto  God  that  through 
your  agency  we  have  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  great 
work  of  preaching  Christ  on  this  field  of  Home  Ilissionary 
labor.    Your  prompt  responses  to  all  our  communications,  the 
timely  and  sure  aid  thus  afforded,  lias  endeared  the  American 
lioem  Ilissionary  Society  and  its  officers  to  our  hearts." 

Mr.  lawson1^  next  field  of  labor,  beginning  in 
1857,  was  at  Pleasant  Prairie,  Wisconsin.     In  1858  and  '59 
his  commissions  were  for  Pleasant  Prairie,  Bristol,  and 
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Paris.    Prom  this  field  in  August  of  1859  I.Ir.  Laws  on  sends 
the  following  communication: 

"The  wisdom  and  duty  or  erecting  the  house  of  the 
Lord  I  have  never  seen  so  manifest  as  now.    No  sooner  is 
the  house  completed  than  the  necessity  of  filling  it  is 
laid  upon  the  people,  and  the  necessity  of  securing  its 
occupancy  "by  faithful  ministers  is  apparent,  and  the  peo- 
ple see  it,  too.    I  think  that  hereafter  a  far  better  report 
will  be  given  of  this  people  than  your  missionary  has  been 
able  thus  far  to  present.    There  is  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
work.     It  seems  now  to  be  uttered  from  its  proper  place; 
whereas  before,  it  seemed  out  of  place,  and  the  Association 
of  the  school  house  robbed  it  of  much  of  its  value.  But 
now  we  are  permitted  to  go  up  with  songs  of  Zion,  to  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  'and  there  our  vows  and 
honors  pay. 1 

"I  am  endeavoring  a  more  thorough  and  systematic 
visitation,  and  find  myself  well  received.     It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  talk  to  men,  and  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  getting  those  riches  that  do  not  take  to  them- 
selves wings  and  fly  away.    Hitherto,  the  people  have  felt 
unsettled,  and  it  has  been  with  difficulty  that  any  system- 
tic  movement  could  be  sustained.     I  now  hope  for  something 
better." 

In  1860  and  1861  I.Ir.  Lawson  was  located  at 
Ringwood  and  LIo Henry,  Illinois.    ?rom  this  field  he  reports 
in  August  of  1861  as  follows: 
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"God  has  blessed  this  people.     Cur  churoh  edifice 
at  Ringwood  was  erected  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  two  stout- 
hearted brethren.     They  conceived  it  for  G-od's  glory;  they 
saw  a  necessity  for  a  Congregational  house  of  worship,  and 
said  so  to  their  brethren.     They  first  endeavored  to  share 
with  another  denomination  the  use  of  their  house  -  which 
years  previously  they  had  helped  erect,  but  now  their 
application  was  denied  -  leaving  them  the  alternative  of 
'doing  or  dying.'     They  chose  the  former,  and  resolved, 
when  lumber  was  low,  to  engage  immediately  a  full  supply. 
This  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  price  steadily;  so  that  a 
delay  of  three  of  four  months  would  have  added  more  than 
so  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  cost.    This  spirited 
beginning  has  been  well-sustained.     The  community  saw  a 
determination  to  trust  God.    It  seemed  to  arouse  the  whole 
community.    The  cause  of  Christ  in  this  region  is  not  as  it 
was.    Another  house  of  worship,  with  a  fine  spire,  command- 
ing a  view  of  all  the  country,  and  in  turn  as  widely  seen, 
marks  another  success.    Our  dedication  service  was  a  most 
happy  one.    Rev.  h.  L.  Hammond  of  Chicago,  unfolded,  from 
Psalm  93:5,  the  idea  of  holiness  as  belonging  to  the  house 
of  God.     It  was  an  able  exposition  of  the  Puritan  idea  of 
rendering  the  visible  church  the  'house  of  the  lord,'  and 
was  well  received  by  our  brethren  of  other  denominations, 
who  were  quite  liberal  in  their  attendance." 

From  the  same  field,  in  December  of  1861,  Mr. 
Lawson  writes  again: 
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"When  I  consider  how  this  whole  community  was  hut 
recently  demoralized  by  loose  theology,  and  sectarianism,  I 
give  thanks  and  take  courage.    "Vere  it  not,  however,  for  the 
assistance  rendered  by  you  last  year,  humanly  speaking,  our 
prospects  would  he  faint  indeed.    Our  members  are  not  wealthy; 
far  from  it.    But  I  think  they  are  self-sacrificing,  and  as 
energetic  as  the  average  of  Christians.    The  financial  pre- 
sure  we  feel  keenly,  at  times  enforcing  an  economy  next  door 
to  starvation.    The  stringency  of  the  times  compels  a  reduc- 
tion in  subscriptions;  and  yet,  thus  far,  the  subscription 
bears  a  larger  portion  of  the  people's  means,  than  that  of 
last  year,  while  in  some  cases  the  sum  is  actually  larger. 
We  feel  the  assurance  that  God  is  with  us,  and  we  trust  Him 
to  fulfill  his  promise  'thy  bread  shall  be  given  thee,. and 
thy  water  shall  not  fail. 1 

"The  village  where  I  spend  the  afternoon  of  each 
Sabbath,  is  a  perfect  riddle.    Sometimes  it  would  deem  as 
though  success  were  crowning  our  efforts,  but  then  again  so 
little  is  done  in  the  way  of  material  support  and  prayer  ful 
cooperation,  that  one  feels  disposed  to  ask:     flho  hath 
believed  our  report?1    This  village,  like  a  merchant's 
shelves,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  ouite  an  as- 
sortment of  'remnants'  -  remnants  of  broken  down  denomina- 
tions, who  have  quarreled  with  each  other  and  with  God. 
The  world  passes  them  by  with  contempt." 

"I  shrink  not  from  the  cross  which  must  be  borne 
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on  this  preeminently  missionary  ground.    77e  have  now,  by 
God's  blessing,  the  largest  religious  interest  of  the  place 
unless  we  reckon  in  the  Universalists  and  Spiritists;  and  I 
suppose  one  might  just  as  well  reckon  in  the  rest  of  the  un- 
godly.   TJould  that  the  missionaries  of  the  west  could  but 
lay  open  to  eastern  minds  the  exceeding  value  of  their 
assistance  through  your  Society.     Tere  it  not  for  the 
help  I  have  .received,  how  could  the  Gospel  have  been 
preached,  where  only  a  few,  as  here,  are  left  to  sustain 
it,  and  this  few  able  to  do  but  little.     It  seems  to  me 
at  times  that  if  I  am  ever  permitted  to  visit  the  home  of 
my  parents  in  ITew  York,  I  will  stop  at  every  village  along 
the  road,  to  report  home  L'issionary  life,  and  to  plead 
its  claims  on  saint  and  sinner,  philanthropist  and  poli- 
tician. " 

In  1863  My,  Lawson  became  pastor  at  Harvard,  and 
Chemung,  and  then,  in  1864,   '65,  and  '66,  he  was  at  Rockton. 
From  Rockton,  in  April  of  1865,  the  missionary  reports: 

"Since  my  last  report  the  :-and  of  our  heavenly 
Father  has  been  heavily,  yet  mercifully  and  kindly,  laid 
upon  us.    Death  for  the  first  time  has  invaded  our  circle, 
and  removed  a  dear  and  precious  little  daughter  to  the 
realms  of  the  blessed,  of  which  she  has  been  attentive 
and  interested  scholar  here  on  earth.     Though  only  three 
years  and  two  months  old  when  taken  fromus,  it  had  been  her 
most  delightful  engagement  to  attend  the  Sabbath  School, 
where,  as  a  member  of  the  infant  department,  she  was  a  most 
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eager  attendant;  Taut  her  little  song,  'Hearer  my  God,  to 
Thee,1  is  now  fully  answered  in  "being  with  Christ.    A.%  the 
same  time  my  wife  and  three  other  children  were  sick,  and 
very  low.    How,  as  never  before,  I  understand  and  appreciate 
'the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.'     'It  is  good  for  me ,  that 
I  have  been  afflicted,'     I  am  enabled  more  fully  to  sym- 
pathyze  with,  and  comfort  those  whom  God  has  likewise 
Stricken.    Our  whole  village  has  "been  visited  with  sick- 
ness as  never  before.    I  trust  that  it  will  prove  a  richer 
blessing  than  health  or  wealth." 

"Among  the  deaths  of  last  summer  was  that  of  the 
old  chieftain  of  our  church,  7ather  Willi am  Talcott ,  in 
his  eighty-first  3~ear.    He  was  indeed  an  old  veteran.  7or 
the  last  two  years  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  public 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  retained  the  most  lively 
interest  in  all  the  movements  of  the  church. 

"He  came  to  Rockton  in  1857.    he  at  once  encour- 
aged the  public  worship  to  God,  at  a  time  when  there  were 
only  two  other  white  families  in  all  the  region  now  known 
as  the  counties  of  ^oone ,  7innebago,  and  Stephenson.  In 
1839,  with  thirteen  others,  he  formed  the  ."first  Congrega- 
tional churchof  Pekatonica  (now  Rockton)  .    Rev.  William  LI. 
Adams,  then  their  minister  afterwards  died  at  Mineral 
Point,  7isconsin,  in  1842.    ihe  church,  then  formed,  has 
since  been  the  spiritual  home  of  320  souls.     'So  Job  died, 
being  old  and  full  of  days.'    His  labors  have  been  most 
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signally  blessed;  leaving  behind  iiim  'the  sweet  remembrance 
of  the  just. 1 

"In  addition  to  very  liberal  contributions,  by 
help  of  which  this  church  was  erected,  in  1850,  the  largest 
and  finest  house  of  worship  in  all  this  region,  he  presented 
the  Society,  in  1854,  with  a  fine  toned  bell,  on  condition 
that  they  complement  the  same  with  a  good  town  clock;  the 
latter  proving  a  failure,  he  generously,  at  an  outlay  of 
about  six  hundred  dollars,  made  the  gift  absolute.1' 

In  llay  of  1865  there  was  still  another  report 
from  Brother  Lawson,  which  was  as  follows: 

"In  the  providence  of  G-od,  I  find  myself  making 
out  my  quarterly  report ,  far  away  from  home ,  and  yet  at 
home  -  at  the  home  of  my  boyhood,  whither  I  have  been  sum- 
moned to  pay  my  last  visti  to  a  dear  mother  who  has  just 
gone  to  the  abode  she  loved  for  over  si:cty  years.  2wo 
weeks  since,  as  I  was  about  to  enter  the  church  for  the 
Sabbath  service,  a  messenger  put  into  my  hands  a  telegram 
announcing  that  my  mother  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  I 
read  it  to  my  congregation,  who  very  kindly  bade  me  go, 
and  make  a  visit  to  my  mother.    But  on  arriving  I  found 
those  lips  that  had  taught  me  how  to  pray,  and  that  hand 
which  had  indited  so  many  cheery  messages,  cold  in  death, 
though  not  permitted  to  hear  from  her  own  lips  any  more  of 
those  sweet,  calm,  trusting  evidences  of  faith  and  godli- 
ness, I  was  permitted  to  receive  her  last  message  from 
those  who  gathered  around  her  dying  bed." 
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'Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

'Eangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee, 1 
were  about  her  last  words,  and  so  she  passed  away  as  peace- 
ful as  a  summer's  evening.     Such  a  vacation  I  had  not  ex- 
pected to  take  for  years,  although  I  have  been  in  the  mini- 
stry for  fifteen  years,  and  have  scarcely  lost  a  Sabbath  by 
sickness,  and  none  by  vacation.    But  God  has  suddenly  called 
me  to  take  the  same,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  hasten  oack 
to  my  family  and  church." 

There  was  still  another  report,  published  in 
Inarch  of  1866: 

"With  a  glad  heart  I  am  enabled  to  send  you  the 
report  which  closes  both  the  quarter  and  the  year.    The  last 
few  weeks  have  been  crowned  with  God's  special  blessing,  and 
a  number  of  young  people  have  been  led  to  the  Savior,  among 
whom  are  three  daughters  of  your  unworthy  missionary. 

'The  Lord  can  clear  the  darkest  skies, 
'Can  give  us  day  for  night; 

'Uake  drops  of  sacred  pleasure  rise 
'To  rivers  of  delight.' 

"?or  a  long  time  a  few  praying  mothers  waited 
quietly  upon  God  in  our  prayer  room,  every  week.  They 
wrestled  at  the  throne  of  grace.     In  November,  our  church, 
at  my  suggestion,  invited  a  conference  of  neighboring  church 
es,  for  prayer  and  religious  improvement.     The  weather  was 
very  inauspicious.     It  rained  all  the  time,  so  that  only 
a  part  of  the  number  that  had  been  invited  were  present, 
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and  yet  God  had  a  rich  blessing  in  store  for  us.    She  church 
was  greatly  quickened  and  encouraged.     Rev.  J.  H.  Harwopd 
of  Crystal  Lake,  was  with  us,  and  commenced  laboring  among 
the  youth  of  our  Sunday  school.    The  result  was  a  number  of 
conversions,  a  quickened  feeling  among  the  church,  and  a 
clear  perception,  we  think,  of  what  the  Lord  stands  ready 
to  do  for  us,  when  our  faith  ia  enlarged.     These  mercy 
drops  are,  to  us,  what  the  dew  was  in  Gideon's  fleece  - 
a  token  of  the  victory  which  the  Lord's  mercy  is  waiting 
t  o  grant . " 

Following  this  pastorate,  Mr,  Laws on  put  in  a  full 
decade  of  work  for  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Illinois 
and  7isconsin,  with  residence,  a  part  of  the  time  at  Beloit, 
Tisconsin,  and  a  part  of  the  time  at  Earlville,  Illinois. 
After  these  years  of  service  for  the  Bible  Society,  he  again 
took  up  regualr  pastoral  work,  beginning  in  April  of  1880 
a  pastorate  of  two  years  at  'Jindsor,  Illinois. 

In  1882  he  came  over  into  Iowa,  and  gave  us  here 
eight  years  of  service.    he  began  at  Clay  and  Brighton, 
November  1,  1882,  under  commission  from  the  Iowa  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society.    He  continued  in  this  field 
for  about  three  years.    A  portion  of  this  time  his  work  was 
confined  to  Clay.    In  these  years  I.Irs.  Lawson  was  in  poor 
health,  and  was.  obliged  to  seek  retirement  in  a  private 
asylum.    The  btilk  of  the  burden  of  the  household  fell  upon;. 
a  daughter,  who  herself  came  Into  the  world  with  only  one  hand. 
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October  1st  of  1885  Mr.  Lawson  made  a  change  to 
Durant,  and  w§s  commissioned  for  this  field  by  the  Iowa  Home 
Missionary  Society.    During  the  three  years  of  his  residence 
at  Durant,  the  town  and  the  church  were  losing  ground,  and 
t:..e  pastor's  support  was  very  meager. 

In  1888  Father  lawson,  for  "by  this  time,  this 
honorary  title  was  given  him,  smarted  for  the  west,  but  on 
the  way  spent  two  years  at  l.loville,  where  the  church  was 
young  and  vigorous,  and  thriving.    7hile  there,  under  his 
administration,  the  church  built  its  first  house  of 
worship,  and  also  secured  a  parsonage. 

The  nert  five  years,  1890-95,  rather  Lawson  was 
at  Riverton,  Nebraska;  then  in  the  shady  side  of  life,  he 
sought  the  sunny  climates  of  the  Coast,  serving  for  about 
five  years  at  Gurneville,  California,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  at  Villa  Park.     In  1905,  at  the  age  of  s event y- e i ght , 
he  retired.    Pie  died  at  the  home  of  a  son,  Mr,  ff.  F«  lawson, 
at  Alhambra,  California,  December  26,  1911,  aged  eighty-six 
years,  eleven  months,  and  seven  days.    His  own  comment  on 
his  life,  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  last  hours,  was: 

'It  has  been  a  good  fight . f 
The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  $,  ii.  I.Ieredith, 
former  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Pasadena,  California, 
where  Father  Lawson  had  his  membership  at  the  time  of  i-is 
death. 

Physically,  Mr,  Lawson  was  a  very  large  man;  and  a 
finer  looking  man  it  would  be  harder  to  find.    Even  in  old 
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age  he  stood  up  like  a  soldier,  straight  as  an  arrow.  Hi 
faoe  was  usually,  almost  invariably,  clean  shaven,  and  he 
usually,  wherever  he  was,  or  whatever  he  was  doing,  wore 
a  clean,  white,  necktie.    His  eye  was  keen.    His  natural 
expression  was  benevolent  and  benign.    However,  he  could 
play  the  part  of  Boanerges  when  there  was  occasion  to  do 
so.    He  made  no  pretense  of  learning.    He  was  content  to 
be  a  humble  missionary.    Ee  never  sought  high  stations. 
The  lowly  places  were  good  enough  for  him.    He  served  in 
many  fields.    His  trials  were  neither  few  nor  small, 
Indeed  he  might  say,  at  the  end,  "I  have  fought  a  good 
fight." 


Fifty-third  sketch 
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Jacob  Path 

Mr,  Fath  furnishes  us  the  following  biographical 

sketch: 

"I  was  born  in  Rheinbischof sheim,  Baden,  Germany, 
I.Iarch  13,  1840.    Lly  father's  name  was  Christian  Path,  and  my 
mother's,  Hosina  nee  Kaiser.    My  father  and  mother  were  both 
born  in  the  same  place. 

"lly  father's  family  consisted  of  ten  children,  five 
sons  and  five  daughters.     I  was  the  seventh  child,  and  the 
fifth  and  youngest  son." 

"Ily  parents,  with  eight  children,  came  to  America, 
in  1846.    One  son  died  in  Germany,  and  one  daughter  was  born 
in  America.    Tfe  landed,  or  stopped,  at  Buffalo,  Jew  York. 
Here  father  joined  a  German  communistic  religious  colony, 
called  Ebenezer,  which  later  moved  to  Iowa,  near  Iowa  City, 
where  they  still  hold  their  organization.    T7e  remained  with 
them  five  years.    Hera  I  went  to  German  schools,  from  my 
Sixth  to  the  eleventh  year. 

"In  1851  we  moved  to  a  farm  in  Genessee  county, 
ITew  York,  where  we  remained  three  years.    During  these 
three  years,  I  attended  the  country  schools  a  total  of  about 
eight  months.    Here  I  learned  my  first  English. 

"In  1854  we  moved  to  a  farm  near  Grandview,  Louisa 
Qounty,  Iowa.     In  the  winter  of  185B  I  attended  a  country 
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school,  for  three  months. 

"In  my  young  days  I  was  much  inclined  to  reading, 
and  always  tried  hard  to  gather  knowledge  in  this  way.  I 
never  read  novels,  and  very  little  of  the  so  called  'reli- 
gious fiction.1     Various  histories,  religious  "books,  and 
the  Bible  constituted  the  most  of  my  reading." 

"In  Agust  of  1862,  at  the  call  of  President  Lincoln 
for  six  hundred  thousand  men,  I  enlisted  in  Company  0,  of  the 
19th  Iowa  Infantry.    Thile  in  the  army,  I  was  converted.  I 
came  home  from  the  army,  entirely  broken  in  health,  so  that 
I  was  unable  to  take  any  study.    However,  I  was  called 
upon  at  different  times  by  neighbors,  to  conduct  funeral 
services  when  no  ordained  minister  was  at  hand. 

"On  Ilarch  10,  1869,  I  was  married  to  'Bertha  L. 
Judisch.     She  was  the  second  daughter  of  ?.ev.        ^.  Judisch, 
our  pastor  at  that  time  in  Crandview,  Iowa. 

"In  1877,  at  our  Llay  German  Conference,  which  con- 
vened at  Muscatine,  I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  German 
Church  of  Davenport,  where  we  were  then  living.     I  was  on  the 
program  for  a  paper,  the  subject  I  cannot  recall.     It  was  at 
this  conference  that  the  brethren  offered  me  license  to 
preach,  but  I  declined  to  accept  it  then,     I  thought  I  had 
too  little  education,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  insufficient 
gifts  to  preach." 

"In  June  of  1877  Lrs.  j'ath  and  I  went  to  Europe 
on  the  advice  of  several  physicians,  on  account  of  my  feeble 
health.    '7e  went  into  the  mountainous  country  of  Switzerland.', 
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Grindelwald,  and  Laterbach,  and  stayed  two  years.    My  health 
improved,  and  I  "began  to  study  and  preaoh,  and  the  Lord 
blessed  my  work  with  conversion.     I  was  asked  to  preach  in 
the  State  Church  at  Grindelwald. 

"In  September  of  1879  we  went  to  Strassburg,  Ger- 
many, and  stayed  nearly  three  years.     I  followed  a  course 
of  study  which  the  Evangelical  Association  had  laid  down  for 
their  ministers.     I  began  to  preach  in  Rheinbischof sheim,  the 
town  of  my  birth,  and  quite  a  number  were  converted.  (This 
work  is  still  supplied  by  t::e  Evangelical  Association,  being 
connected  with  one  of  their  churches  in  Strassburg.     I  also 
preached  in  Upper  Alsace  Lorraine,  Colrnar,  and  in  the  Vosges.) 

"In  June  of  1882  we  returned  to  America,  and  in 
August  we  arrived  in  Davenport.     On  September  28,  1882  I  was 
examined  by  a  body  of  German  Congregational  ministers. 
After  examining  me,  they  proposed  to  give  me  license  to 
preach.     On  the  21st  day  of  February,  1883,  I  was  ordained 
by  a  Council  of  German  and  English  ministers  and  delegates. 
Dr.  A.  B.  Bobbins,  of  lluscatine ,  was  one  of  the  number. 

"I  began  my  work  in  the  Lluscatine  church  on  the 
first  of  Odtober,  1882,  with  eight  members.     Cn  the  first 
application  to  the  Iowa  Home  Missionary  Society  for  aid, 
it  was  granted  for  six  months  only,  but  on  the  second 
application,  it  \7as  allowed  for  twelve  months.  However 
I  accepted  only  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  second 
grant.    In  the  first  year  of  my  work  %he  membership  so 
increased  both  in  lluscatine  and  the  x'ine  sreek  Jhurch, 
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which  was  always  yoked  with  LIuscatine,  that  I  wad  satisfied 
with  the  amount  I  received  from  the  two  churches.     In  1891  I 
built  our  church  edifice  in  LIuscatine.     It  is  a  fine  building; 
but  it  caused  me  much  heartache,  because  it  almost  snapped 
the  church  financially  with  a  debt  of  ;4,00G,   (:being  led 
astray  by  the  estimate  of  our  architect,  and  the  advice  of 
a  good  brother.     This  brother,  however,  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent of  wrong.    'The  debt  was  finnally  all  paid;  but  large 
church  debts  are  a  detriment  to  missianary  work. J 

"I  preached  almost  eighteen  years  in  LIuscatine. 
The  next  two  years  were  spent  as  financial  agent  for  Wilton 
College ,  and  the  following  year  with  the1  3?jCrst  German  Church 
at  Portland,  Oregon.     Then  followed  one  3  ear  in  Jes  I.Ioinse  , 
and  I  intend,  if  the  Lord  is  willing,  to  put  in  eleven 
years  in  Treynor,  Iowa,  where  I  am  located. 

nI  was  seventy-five  years  of  age  on  the  13th  of 
harch.    Lly  plans  for  t.:e  future  are:     if  the  Lord  so  wills , 
I  will  resign  this  summer,  and  retire  the  last  Sunday  in 
September,  1915.    I  will  then  have  preached  three  years  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  thirty  two  in  Iowa,  and  one  year 
in  Oregon,  making  a  total  of  thirty  six  years. 

"All  my  work  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  was  done 
without  any  financial  compensation.    During  the  time  v:e 
were  living  in  Switzerland  and  Germany  I  made  a  trip 
every  summer  to  different  parts  of  the  country  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  Prance.    V/e  also  spent  two  weeks  in 
Scotland.    The  last  year  we  were  in  Europe,  I  spent  three 
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months  traveling  in  Italy.      I  visited  Lalan,  Genoa,  Pisa, 
Home,  Naples,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  while  in  action,  riorenoe , 
Bologna,  and  Venice.     These  travels  and  living  in  different 
countries,  and  getting  acquainted  with  different  nations 
and  peoples,  and  their  manner  of  living,  is,  to  my  mind, 
in  a  way,  an  education,  which,  in  a  certain  measure,  was 
a  help  to  my  work;.. 

"The  good  Lord  blessed  my  work  largely  in  Germany, 
lluscatine,  Pine  Greek,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  with  conver- 
sions, but  so  far,  none  in  Treynor.     I  have  the  confidence 
in  C-od  that  my  labors  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord; 
that  the  seed  sown  here  will  bring  fruit  in  the  future.  I 
have  sown,  others  will  reap." 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful  I  feel  toward  God 
that  he  has  permitted  me  to  do  this  work  for  Him,  as  you 
may  see,  I  had  practically  no  education,  am  very  limited 
in  natural  gifts,  and  was  for  many  years  a  semi- invalid. 
Praise  be  to  Eis  holy  name,  now  and  forevermore.    ~7e  had 
four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons.    The  daughters 
were  the  older,  but  both  died  in  infancy.    The  sons  are 
both  living.    The  older  is  president  of  Redfield  College, 
and  the  younger  has  a  position  as  geologist  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey." 

We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers,  a  find 
photograph  of  Brother  "?ath.    This  picture  represents  him 
truly,  as  a  tall  Teuton,  with  a  strong  and  serious  face, 
and  patriarchal  beard.    He  claims  that  his  education  was 
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limited,  "but  he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities ,  and  "by 
travel  and  reading,  and  thinking,  and  preaching,  he  became 
intellectually  strong,  and  practically  efficient  as  a 
minister  of  the  G-ospel,  as  a  leader  among  the  Congregational 
Germans  of  the  state,  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

With  great  gratitude  of  heart  and  much  brotherly 
love  ,  we  acknowledge  the  work  done  by  Brother  Path  and 
the  other  German  brethren,  in  the  making  of  Iowa,  and  in 
the  building  of  our  Congregational  Zion. 
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]?ifty  fourth  sketch 

TTilliam  Edward  De  Riemer 

One  of  the  pastors  r;ho  did  valiant  service  in 
Iowa,  from  188£  to  1890,  was  Rev.  TTilliam  Edward  De  Riemer 
whose  most  conspicuous  service  was  in  the  line  of  church 
"building.    Before  entering  our  work  he  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  serving  as  a  foreign  missionary  in  the 
distant  island  of  Ceylon.    Che  story  of  his  life  is 
"briefly  told  by  himself  as  follows: 

"He  was  born  of  devout  Christian  parents,  May  5, 
1839,  in  the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,     his  father's 
name  was  Jacob  Roome  De  Riemer,  born  in  Hudson,  New  York; 
his  mother  was  Sarah  IJargaret  Dederer,  born  January  10, 
1815.    Both  his  father  and  mother  were  of  Dutch  ancestry. 
They  were  married  by  Rev.  Hrskine  Mason,  September  23,  185 
in  the  city  of  ITew  York.    While  T7illiam  v/as  a  small  boy 
his  parents  moved  to  llilwaukee,  Wisconsin.    His  father  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business.    Later  he  moved  to  Oak  Grove 
Wisconsin,  and  still  later  to  Berlin,  Green  Lake  County, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business.    Here  both  of  his 
parents  died,  and  were  buried  in  Berlin. 

"Passing  the  usual  ordeal  of  the  public  schools, 
in  1854  he  spent  four  years  as  a  student  at  Lawrence 
University,  Applet on,  Wisconsin,  followed  by  two  years 
in  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1862.    He  taught 
school  for  one  year,  and,  his  parents  being  both  dead,  he 
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decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  thms  fulfilling  the  oft 
repeated  wish  of  his  father  and  mother. 

"he  entered  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  under 
the  instruction  of  those  excellent  professors,  Haven,  risk, 
and  Bartlett,  graduating  in  1867.    During  his  senior  year 
the  A. 3. 0.7. II.  made  urgent  appeals  for  helpers  for  the 
foreign  fields ,  with  the  result  that  five  of  our  class 
in  the  Seminary  felt  constrained  to  accept  that  work,  and 
were  publicly  ordained  together  on  the  evening  of  graduation, 
April  13,  1867.    His  companions,  7.  H.  Atkinson,  Spencer  R. 
Walls,  and  H«  0.  Heazen,  v.rere  assigned  to  India;  0.  0.  Thayer 
to  Turkey;  and  himself  to  Ceylon. 

"At  Newton,  Upper  Tails,  I.Iassachusetts ,  Hr.De  Riemer 
was  married  to  Iliss  Emily  Prances  True,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  Km  True,  the  llethodist  minister  of  that  place.     They  r;ere 
married  at  her  home,  September  1,  1868,  and  after  hasty 
preparation,  sailed  October  £8,  on  the  long  voyage  of  four 
months  duration  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  company  with 
a  missionary  physician  and  wife,  and  two  young  ladies  who 
were  bound  for  the  port  of  I.Iadras.    On  reaching  Jaffna, 
Ceylon,  Ilr.  De  Riemer  was  at  first  assigned  to  the  principal 
station  named  Batticotta,  where  was  the  mission  Theological 
School  for  workers.    Next  he  was  assigned  to  Chavagacerry , 
and  next  to  Udupitty,  where  was  a  girls'  boarding  school. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  missionary  duties  of  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  native  language,  in  churches,  schools,  and 
homes  of  the  people,  LIr.De  Riemer  reduced  to  English  nota- 
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tion,  several  of  the  native  Lyric  Tunes  to  aid  the  mission- 
aries in  learning  them.  He  also  had  cut  a  set  of  movable 
tamil  types,  of  large  size,  v/ith  which  he  printed  the  words 
of  several  of  the  choicest  lyrics  on  a  fifteen  foot  scroll, 
to  be  suspended  before  his  audiences,  to  help  in  congrega- 
tional singing.  In  1878  it  became  necessary,  on  account  of 
failing  health,  to  return  to  America. 

"Arriving  at  New  York,  he  made  application  to  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  for  a  parish,  and  was  first  assigned 
to  the  mission  field  at  Ashland,  Tisconsin,  for  a  one  year's 
service.    The  winter  climate  proved  to  be  too  severe  for  a 
family  that  had  roasted  under  an  Indian  sun,  and  he  sent  his 
wife  and  children  to  rlipon,  Wisconsin,  while  he  stayed  to 
complete  the  engagement.    Following  this  he  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Union  Grove.     In  1882  he  began  his  connection 
with  the  work  in  Iowa  by  accepting  a  call  to  the  historic 
church  at  Denmark,  and  to  Mrs*  De  Riemer  belongs  the  greater 
share  of  honor  for  any  good  accomplished  there.    Her  child- 
ren's Society  was  the  first  of  tne  state  to  be  transformed 
into  a  Christian  Endeavor  organization,  and  her  review  of 
Dr.  Clark's  'Children  and  the  Church'  was  prepared  for, 
and  read  to  the  Denmark  Association  on  April  17  ,  1883.  77hen 
this  pastorate  was  finished,  lie  accepted  a  call  to  New  Hamp- 
ton,   on  condition  that  the  church  would  bu:ild  an  edifice, 
which  was  sadly  needed.    3ut  the  work  lagged,  and  was  only 
hastened  to  conclusion  when  I.Irs.  De  Riemer's  Children's 
Society  invested  their  earnings  in  sand,  and  delivered  it 
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upon  the  selected  spot,  which  act  fired  the  whole  community 
to  complete  the  "building,  which  was  dedicated  in  March  of 

1886.  Following  this  experience  Mr.  De  Hi eme r  undertook  the 
work  of  a  double  pastorate  at  rreston  and  Miles,  beginning  in 

1887.  These  churches  had  been  worshipping  in  edifices  jointly 
with  the  Methodists.     They  were  induced  to  sell  their  inter- 
ests, and  build  their  own  houses  of  worship,  the  Preston 
Church  being  dedicated  October  18,  18S7. 

"He ant i me ,  l.Ir.  De  Hiemer  began  a  new  work  on  week 
days,  a  few  miles  north  of  Miles,,  in  a  neglected  parish  named 
Green  Island,  which  resulted  glorious  ly  in  a  revival,  the 
organization  of  a  church,  and  the  building  of  a  suitable 
house  of  worship,  which  was  dedicated  October  18,  1888.  This 
newly  organized  church  was  subsequently  yoked  with  the  church 
at  Sabula,  and  l.Ir.  De  Hiemer  performed  the  pastoral  work  for 
both  until  September,  18S0,  7/hen  he  left  Iowa,  and  took  up 
work  at  Chenoa,  Illinois. 

"Pollowing  his  history  to  date,  we  find  him  serving 
only  the  two  churches  of  Chenoa,  and  Somonauk,  in  Illinois, 
and  then  removing  to  Washington,  D.  C,  in  October  of  1897, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  literary  and  clerical  work, 
under  the  government,  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  National 
l.Iuseum,  whose'  exhibits  at  six  of  the  last  expositions  he 
has  supervised." 

To  this  sketch,  furnished  by  I.Ir.  De  Hi  erne  r  himself, 
a  supplement  may  be  added.    References  to  his  work  in  Iowa  may 
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be  found  in  several  issues  of  our  state  paper. 

In  November  of  1884  is  published  a  paper  which,  he 
read  before  the  S$ate  Association,  upon  "The  Bible  School: 
Tftiat  It  Is,  and  TThere  Is  Its  Place."    There  is  no  occasion 
to  copy  the  paper  here. 

In  Hay  of  1885  we  have  the  following  from  New 

Hampton: 

"The  Sunday  School  held  an  Easter  concert,  using 
Secretary  Powells1  new  concert  exercise.    The  slave  music  was 
sung  by  a  male  quartet,  Hev«  77.  E«  Be  Riemer  being  one  of 
them," 

Another  communication  from  the  pen  of  Brother  De 
Riemer  is  found  in  the  January  issue  of  1886.     In  this  paper 
he  pleads  for  more  systematic  giving  to  benevolences,  on 
the  part  of  the  churches. 

The  December  issue  of  1888  gives  an  account  of  the 
dedication  at  Preston: 

"The  Congregational  church  of  Preston  experienced 
a  strange  joy  on  Sunday,  December  £,     Its  new  meeting  house 
was  just  completed,  and  first  used  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship.     I  said  it  was  a  strange  joy,  and  that  word  should 
be  emphasized,  for  though  this  church  has  existed  for  thirty 
two  years,  it  has  never  before  had  its  separate  church  home. 
Sixteen  years  ago  it  helped  the  liethodists  to  build  a 
'Union  church' ,  which  the  two  societies  have  owned  and  used 
conjointly  ever  since.    This  year  their  partners  insisted 
on  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership,  and  after  consultation 
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agreed  to  pay  them  a  cash  value  for  their  interest.  The 
Congregationalists  were  thus  forced  to  disband,  or  build. 
Though  weak  in  membership,  they  trusted  God  and  moved  for- 
ward.   A  splendid  lot  was  secured,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  and  a  building  committee  soon  selected  the  plan, 
being  limited  by  a  church  vote  in  only  two  directions. 
They  have  royally  fulfilled  their  trust,  and  constructed  a 
house  of  beautiful  proportions,  having  its  lecture  room  on 
the  side,  and  opening  into  the  audience  room.     Under  direc- 
tion, they  have  also  furnished  it  quite  completely,  with 
assembly  chairs  for  the  audience  room,  and  common  chairs 
for  the  lecture  room,  with  a  basement  furnace,  and  with 
lamps,  with  pulpit,  and  with  stained  glass  windows. 

The  services  of  the  day  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  pastor,  Rev.  77.  3,  De  Kiemer,  who,  during  the  past  four 
years  has  been  interested  in  the  building  and  dedication  of 
four  new  Congregational  houses  of  worship  in  Iowa,  two  of 
them  during  this  current  year.    lie  v.  '.7.  L.  Bray  of  Kenosha, 
T/isconsin  was  secured  as  preacher  of  the  occasion,  and  gave 
a  rousing  discourse.    Follo'.ving  this  came  the  report  of  the 
finance  committee,  to  the  effect  that  tjie  lots,  building, 
and  furniture  had  cost  ^2300,  and  calling  for  subscriptions 
to  meet  several  hundred  dollars  of  lack.    Under  Brother 
Brays'  leadership,   .,300  were  secured,  when  the  pastor  made 
an  additional  appeal  for  funds  to  insure  ti.e  building,  which 
was  soon  secured.    With  grateful  hearts,  the  people  joined 
in  the  dedicatory  prayer,  offered  by  the  pastor,  and  each 
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exclaimed  on  retiring  'How  beautiful  it  isl'    The  building 
is  28x42,  with  lecture  room  13x23.     It  seats  160  persons. 
Let  God's  people  unite  in  praying  that  the  spiritual  church 
may  be  speedily  built  up  and  wonderfully  enlarged." 

Again  in  February  of  1889  Mr.  De  Riemer  writ ©a 
from  P rest on,  as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  send  in  a  few  words  of  gratitude  and 
praise  concerning  the  rich  work  of  grace  which  our  Preston 
church  has  recently  experienced  under  Brother  Skeels 1  mini- 
stry as  evangelist.     It  was  undertaken  in  the  face  of  diffi- 
culties which,  to  many  of  our  members,  prophesied  defeat. 
But  some  of  us  said,  '77e  have  planned  and  prayed  to  secure 
God's  servant,  and  now  he  is  with  us,  and  we  will  go  man- 
fully at  our  duty,  and  trust  our  God  to  bring  us  result  of 
peace  and  gladness.'     It  certainly  must  have  been  the  lead- 
ing of  the  llaster.    For  nearly  three  weeks,  each  day,  Brother 
Skeels  held  two  services,  and  most  powerfully  presented  God's 
truth  before  his  listeners.     The  audiences  in  the  new  church 
were  never  large  save  on  Sunday  evenings ,  and  on  the  closing 
evening,  at  which  times  both  audience  and  lecture  rooms  were 
filled.    7ho  can  describe  the  interest  of  that  closing  even- 
ing, when  sixteen  persons,  including  heads  of  families , .far- 
mers, merohants,  and  young  men  and  women,  rose  and  entered 
into  covenant  with  the  little  flock,  to  whom  the  8avior  was 
giving  the  Kingdom.    The  high  appreciation  of  Brother  Skeels 1 
efforts  was  testified  to  on  t3 o  last  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  audience  was  asked  for  a  than!':  offering  in  behalf  of  the 
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Society.     It  amounted  to  j?p3.     Such  a  generous  collection 
was  probably  never  heard  of  in  i'reston.     It  was  not  even 
dreamed  that  this  weak  church,  with  its  heavy  burden  of 
expense  in  church  building,  and  arrearages  due  on  the 
pastor's  salary,  would  reach  such  a  figure.    But  God  be 
praised,  that  these  fountains  of  beneficence  are  being 
opened. " 

There  is  a  note  of  Ur.  De  Hiemer' s  resignation  at 
Sabula  and  Green  Island  in  the  April  issue  of  1890,  which 
is  as  follows: 

"77e  regret  that  we  must  report  the  resignation  of 
Brother  '.7.  3.  De  Hiemer.    The  reason  for  the  resignation, 
and  its  acceptance,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  it,  are  set  forth,  inthe  following  resolutions: 

Whereas;  The  Congregational  Church  at  Sabula,  has 
found,  after  an  exhaustive  canvass,  that  they  cannot  longer 
guarantee  to  their  pastor,  77.  Et«  De  Hiemer,  his  salary, 
therefore, 

Resolved  I,  That  it  is  with  regret  we  are  obliged 
to  part  with  him,  and  with  his  estimable  wife,  and  excellent 
family;  and  we  assure  them  than  nothing  but  our  financial 
weakness  would  make  us  consent  to  such  a  loss. 

Resolved  II,  That  we  tender  to  him  our  gratitude 
for  his  able  and  faithful  preaching  and  pastoral  service 
among  us,  and  we  assure  "a%m  of  our  entire  aonfidenoe;  and 
that  we  cheerfully  commend  him  to  any  church  of  our  order 
that  may  be  in  search  of  a  pastor." 
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As  already  noted,  Mr«  De  Hiemer  went  over  into 
Illinois,  and  after  two  short  pastorates  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  'Washington,  D.  0.,  "being  in  government  employ,  and 
there  he  abides  unto  this  day,  July  19X6. 

I.Ir.  De  Riemer  was  an  exceptionally  fine  looking  man. 
He  was  about  the  average  man  as  to  stature.     In  middle  life 
his  hair  was  brown,  his  side-burn  whiskers  were  of  a  lighter 
shade,  his  face  betokened  a  strong  character,  great  intelli- 
gence, and  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  purpose  fixed  in  right- 
eousness.   Ee  was  a  fine  singer.    He  had  a  sweet  and  melo- 
dious voice.    His  music  was  artistic  and  spiritual.  The 
one  drawback  to  his  ministry  was  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  handle  people.    He  did  not  know  how  to  make  allowances  for 
their  idiosyncrasies  and  weaknesses.    He  was  himself  accustomed 
to  "hew  to  the  line"  and  he  wanted  everybody  else  to  do  the 
same.     ■Then  other  people  would  not  toe  the  mark,  he  had 
chalked  down  for  them,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
77hen  in  the  Seminary  I  predicted  for  him  a  great  career. 
If  he  could  have  had  practical  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
people,  according  to  my  estimation,  his  ministry  would  have 
been  a  great  success.      ^s  it  was,  it  was  far  from  being  a 
failure.    He  was  a  delightful  man.    He  had  a  very  talented 
wife,  and  a  beautiful  family  of  children. 
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Fifty  fifth  sketch 

Isaao  Newton  Tomes 

Here  is  another  "brother  who  came  and  went  and  we 
made  but  little  aoount  of  ids  coming  or  going.  Evidently 
he  was  originally  of  some  other  eoclesiastical  fold,  for  he 
was  ordained  in  1858,  but  does  not  appear  in  our  records 
until  1879.    This  year  he  was  listed  in  the  Year  Book  as 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  hettaman,  Michigan. 

In  1885  he  came  over  into  Iowa,  and  was  assigned 
by  the  Iowa  Home  ilissicnary  Society  to  Bduyviiie.    The  next 
year  he  found  a  field  in  Edgewood  and  Strawberry  Boint .  In 
1884  and  1885  he  was  at  Big  Rock,    he  was  commissioned  by  the 
I .C .H. M.S. for  Sagle  Grove  in  1886,  and  the  commision  was  re- 
newed in  1887.    These  five  years  of  service  in  four  fields, 
closed  his  work  in  Iowa.     In  188  he  was  in  charge  at  La 
Salle,  Illinois.     In  1889  and  1890  he  was  at  Malta,  and 
this  seems  to  have  been  his  last  pastorate.     In  1891  the 
Year  Book  locates  him  with  the  church  at  Lake  Station, 
Indiana.     In  1892  he  had  returned  to  La  Salle,  . 
Illinois,  but  was  there  without  charge.     In  1893  he  wa^3 
at  Patterson,  without  charge,  and  from  1894  to  1901,  at 
Harvey.     In  1901  his  name  was  dropped  from  our  record, 
and  I  know  not  what  became  of  him.     I  have  written  a 
number  of  the  Illinois  brethren,  but  they  give  me  no 
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information  respecting  the  outgoing  of  this  brother. 

To  us  in  Iowa  he  was  "but  a  pilgrim  passing  through 
the  state.    He  was  not  hero  long  enough  to  do  anything  of 
significance  for  any  of  the  churches  ho  served.  Neverthe- 
less, ue  are  pleased  to  record  his  name  as  one  of  the  pil- 
grim pastors  of  the  state. 
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Fifty  siuth  sketch 

Samuel  J.  Rogers 

Samuel  J.  Rogers,  son  of  Colonel  James  and  Joanna 
(Dewey)  Rogers,  v;as  born  in  Oxford,  Eew  Hampshire,  August 
27,  1832.    Ee  was  educated  at  Thettford,  and  Oxford  ^da- 
demies  in  Vermont;  Eutger  College,  Hew  Jersey,  fro#  which 
lie  graduated  in  1859,  and  from  the  Eutger  Theological  Se- 
minary in  the  class  of  1862. 

Ee  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  at  3attle  Creek  Ilichigan,  August  6,  1862.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  on  the  third  day,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Earriet  Louisa  Beck  of  Brunswick,  He.  H. 

For  seventeen  years  he  held  pastorate  in  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.    Ee  was  at  Battle  Creek,  Geneva, 
Port  Jervis,  and  Fort  Plain,  Hew  York.     In  all  of  these 
there  was  large  increase  from  his  marked  evangelistic 
zeal,  and  equally  marked  wisdom  in  administration. 

Eis  first  Congregational  service  was  in  I.Iarshall, 
Minnesota,  where  he  began  in  the  year  1877.    One  of  the 
notable  events  of  this  pastorate  and  one  which  was  also  a 
revelation  of  his  passion  for  righteousness  and  absolute 
freedom  from  fear  in  the  path  of  duty  was  the  following. 
On  the  bench  of  the  state  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
men,  whose  debaucheries  had  outraged  the  bar  and  the  public, 
but  no  one  dared  to  call  him  to  account,  until  Mr,  Rogers 
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took  the  successful  initiative  for  his  impeachment. 

Eis  second  Congregational  pastorate  was  at  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1882  and  '85.     In  September  of  1882  the  Home 
Missionary  reported  one  of  his  communications ,  which  was 
as  follows : 

"Hay  and  June  were  largely  given  up  to  the  work  of 
temperance;  and  when  the  polls  closed,  June  27th,  we  re- 
joiced over  the  fact  that  our  little  church  and  congregation 
had  given  its  influence  unanimously  for  the  right.     Some  of 
our  v/omen  worked  all  day  with  the  men  at  the  polls.  Our 
city  and  county  gave  a  good  majority  for  the  amendment. 

"Prayer  meetings  have  "been  unusually  well  sus- 
tained.   Except  for  two  or  three  stormy  evenings,  the 
average  would  be  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight.     I  counted 
twenty-six  last  TJednesday  evening,  when  the  mercury  was 
up  nearly  to  ninety  degrees. 

"Our  Sunday  School  has  steadily  increased  till  we 
now  have  over  one  hundred  upon  our  records,  and  have. had  as 
high  as  ninety-nine  present  upon  one  occasion,  this  month. 
Two  af  our  little  girls,  aged  nine  and  ten  years,  have  con- 
fessed their  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  them 
came  with  her  child,  and  renewed  vows  taken  long  ago.  One 
young  man  has  been  converted  by  means  of  loving  words  of 
one  of  our  workers,  making  four  additions  on  confession, 
and  two  by  letters." 

Prom  Cedar  ilapids,  Mr,  hogers  went  to  Toulon, 
Illinois,  and  was  there  from  1884  to  1886.    After  this 
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pastorate,  he  gave  two  years  to  the  Paxton  church  in  Illi- 
nois, and  then  returned  to  I.Iinnesota,  to  spend  there  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

Prom  1889  to  1892  he  was  pastor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Bethany  Jhurch;  he  served  the  church  at  Robbans&ale  from 
1893  to  '98,  and  then  for  a  year  had  charge  of  the  Linden 
Kills  and  Thirty-Sight  Street  churches,  in  the  city  of 
Ilinneapolis.    This  was  his  last  regular  charge,  hut  as 
long  as  strength  remained,  he  ministered  acceptably  to 
churc.ies  in  the  neighborhood,  as  there  was  demand  and  op- 
portunity.   Vlhen  he  could  no  longer  serve  he  betook  himself 
with  measureless  content  to  the  ministry  in  Plymouth  church 
of  Dr.  K.  P.  Dewey,  who  had  been  one  of  the  boys  of  his 
love  in  his  Toulon  pastorate.    I?or  a  number  of  years  l.Ir. 
Sogers  was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  I.Iinnesota  General 
Conference,  and  in  various  ways  served  the  churches  of  the 
state  as  well  those  of  tr.e  city. 

In  the  obituary  of  the  I.Iinnesota  Linutes  Mr. 
Rogers  is  spoken  of  as  follows: 

"He  had  two  great  passions,  for  his  lord,  and 
for  his  family,  and  the  characteristic  note  in  the  working 
out  of  each  of  them  was  faithfulness  and  loyalty.    I-.e  had 
his  return  in  the  devotion  of  his  family,  of  whom  wife  and 
daughter  are  left,  and  in  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his 
brethren,  which,  with  his  brotherliness ,  and  the  mellowness 
of  his  later  years,  grew  into  warmer  affection." 

"In  his  relations  to  the  larger  work  of  the  deno- 
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mi-nation  in  the  state,  he  was  an  important  and  constantly 
conserving  force  in  the  direction  01  order  and  of  reverent 
regard  for  things  that  have  "been  tried  and  proved.  Eis 
own  religious  experience  had  "been  deep  and  sure,  and  he 
knew  the  realities  of  the  Gospel  with  a  certainty  that 
could  listen  indulgently  to  critical  and  philosiphical 
difficulties . 

"Funeral  services,  attended  by  our  ministry  in 
the  ciry  in  a  body,  held  Llay  5th  in  Plymouth  church,  were 
conducted  by  his  pastor,  Dr.  H«  S  •  Dewey,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Ux,  Rogers'  friend  of  many  years,  I.Iessrs.  Wisher, 
Herri ok,  and  Lerrill." 

The  Samuel  J.  Rogers  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  in  the 
full  tide  of  mature  manhood,  tall,  well  proportioned,  with 
raven  black  hair,  and  "bright  eyes.    He  was  a  fine  preacher, 
with  opinions  and  convictions  to  which  he  held  tenaciously, 
and  yet  he  was  charitable,  companionable,  and  lovable  in 
all  his  ways.    He  hardly  belongs  to  us,  so  "brief  was  his 
stay  in  Iowa,  and  yet  we  claim  him  as  one  of  our  very  own, 
for  he  was  a  royal  man,  and  a  Christian  gentleman. 
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Fifty  seventh  sketch 

Hi chard  5,  "Too abridge 

Richard  George  7oodbridge  was  born  in  London, 
England,  November  15,  1851.     In  his  youth  he  attended  the 
Christ  Church  School  of  Kampstead.    He  cane  to  the  United 
States  in  1868.    Tor  a  time  he  attended  Business  Collge  in 
Hew  York  City,  and  then  entered  upon  a  "business  career  in 
the  city,  during  which  tine  he  was  active  in  the    Y.  II.  0.  A. 
work,  and  studied  with  private  teachers  of  prepare  for  the 
ministry,    he  did  not  have  the  advantages  of  a  college 
education.     In  1877  he  entered  Bangor  x he o logical  Sen:'.nary, 
and  graduated  in  1880.    he  began  his  pastoral  work  at 
Salmon  Falls,  Hew  1-ampshire,  where  he  v/as  ordained,  April 
6,  1881. 

TJithin  a  month  after  my  resignation  at  Osage  , 
in  July  of  1882,,  Ur«  '.oodbri&ge  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  that  church,  and  was  installed  November  21,  of  the  same 
year.     I  remember  that  I  gave  a  charge  to  the  people  at  this 
service,  and  felt  as  if  I  was  preaching  my  own  funeral 
sermon.     I  had  to  laugh  or  cry,  and  so  I  amusingly  charged 
the  people  not  to  treat  their  new  pastor  as  they  had  treated 
me,  but  to  give  him  better  support,  more  love,  and  especially 
a  better  hearing  at  the  evening  service.    3Jhey  did  give  him 
a  better  hearing  both  morning  and  evening,  for  hq  waa  a 
better  preacher,    he  filled  the  pulpit  full,  and  incidentally, 
he  filled  the  -pews. 
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Congregational  Iowa  gives  us  a  few  glimpses  of  this 
pastorate.     In  September  of  '83  we  find  the  following: 

"Rev.  R,  j,    .'oodbridge  and  family  spent  the  month 
of  August  at  Clear  Lake.     fhe  ohuroh,  thus  left  defenseless, 
had  a  visitation  in  the  person  of  the  home  Missionary  Secre- 
tary, whose  continual  cry  of  late  is  that  of  the  horse-leech. 
But  the  brethren  'took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.' 
Brother  Smith  must  have  been  reading  'let  us  consider  one 
another  to  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  work,'  for  he  said, 
'Brethren,  I  will  duplicate  whatever  the  rest  of  you  will  do. 
This  little  speech  cost  Brother  Smith  a  hundred  dollars. 
'And  now,'  said  Brother  Sweeney,   'we  want  to  get  that  cow 
out  of  the  meeting  house,  for  si:e  has  been  uhere  long 
enough'   (the  cow  which  father  Sands  sold  to  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  new  church  building  at  Belmond)  so  we  took 
another  collection  of  v31.60,  to  be  added  to  t.:e  ^£00  al- 
ready contributed.     In  such  contributions,  the  consecra/ting 
of  accumulating  wealth,  we  have  the  prophecy  that,  as  in 
other  respects,  so  in  this  alco,  Iowa  is  yet  to  be  'the 
Massachusetts  of  the  west.'" 

December  10,  1G85,  frothor  TToodbridge  sends  the 
f ol lowing  c  ommuni  cat i  on ; 

r,!The  Cheerful  divers '  hission  Jircle  held  t:.eir 
fair  and  festival  on  the  evening  of  November  6th.    The  girls, 
under  the  careful  direction  of  LIrs.  J.  0.  ^.oreland,  had  made 
many  useful  and  fancy  articles,  and  the  boys,  kindly  assisted 
by  Dame  Nature,  raised  a  variety  of  good  things  for  the  table 
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These  things  larought  good  prices,    le  had  an  oyster  supper, 
an  art  gallery,  and  a  band  of  music  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion.    The  fair  was  a  grand  success.    Old  and 
young  enjoyed  themselves  heartily.     .7e  send  you  the  lion's 
share  of  the  proceeds  for  the  I.C.hMI. S.  -  s^32.    We  have 
as  much  more  to  "be  divided  between  the  A.B.C  .r.LI.  ,  and  the 
A  •  "LI  •  ^i.  •  " 

In  April  of  1884  we  have  this  little  item: 
"Rev.  R,  G-.  TToodbridge  recently  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  John  Chrystostom  before  the  Osage  home  Lecture 
Association. " 

Again  in  October  we  read: 

"Osage  is  not  willing  to  fall  behind  it  s  record 
in  the  matter  of  home  Missionary  contributions,  .secretary 
Douglass  spen  the  Sunday,  August  SI,  with  the  church,  and 
took  a  collection  of  v208.    According  to  the  last  Minutes , 
the  resident  membership  is  174." 

In  Pebruary  of  '85  is  this  item: 

"In  Osage,  meetings  have  been  held  every  night  for 
the  last  five  weeks,  and  still  continue.    Pastor  TToodbridge 
is  greatly  encouraged  by  seeing  the  church  revived,  and  a 
number  brought  into  the  Christian  life." 

In  March  of  '65  Mr,  TToodbridge  writes: 
"Thirty  persons  united  with  the  church  Larch  first, 
twenty  six  of  these  by  confession."    7ith  this  happy  pastor 
and  people  in  this,  their  joy  of  the  harvest,  let  all 
Congregational  Iowa  rejoice." 
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A  correspondent  reports  in  April; 

"The  church  me  full  three  times  on  Easter  Sunday. 
At  the  morning  service  ten  children  were  baptised,  and  two 
persons  were  received  into  the  church.     In  the  afternoon 
Pastor  T7ood"oridgo  conducted  a  service  for  the  Knight. 
Templars,  and  there  was  a  Sunday  School  concert  in  the 
evening. " 

August  of  '85  reports  "iastor  7oodbridgc  as  back  to 
his  field,  after  an  absence  of  five  weeks,  and  the  usual 
Home  I.Iissionary  collection  taken  in  ^ugust  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Koine  Llissions. 

Congregational  Iowa  for  November  1885  tells  of 
the  close  of  My*  Woodbridge's  pastorate: 

"Rev.  R,  G.  TToodbridge,  pastor  of  the  Congregation- 
al church,  having  tendered  his  resignation,  the  following 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  church  at  a 
meeting  held  by  the  church,  October  14,  1885,  and  ordered 
to  spread  upon  the  records: 

"Resolved,  that  this  church  has  received  with  deep 
regret  the  resignation  of  R.  G.  TJoodbridge  from  his  office  as 
pastor,  which  position  he  has  filled  with  great  fidelity 
and  acceptability  for  more  than  three  years." 

"Resolved,  That  we  have  found  in  Mr.  "Toodbridge 
commendable  zeal  piety  and  devotion  is  his  work  as  pastor, 
and  rare  gifts  as  an  able  and  efficient  preacher. 

"Resolved,  That  Mrs.  TJoodbridge,  hy  her  uniform 
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kindness  to  all  and  her  amiable  and  Christian  character,  has 
\7on  the  affection  and  esteem  of  our  people. 

"Resolved,  Hil  health  requiring  a  change ,  that 
the  resignation  of  our  pastor  be,  and  the  sane  hereby  is, 
accepted . 

"Resolved,  Ehat  Mr,  TJoodbridge  v:ill  carry  with 
him  to  other  fields  of  labor  the  esteem  and  respect  of  this 
church,  and  our  earnest  prayers  for  his  continued  prosperity 
and  usefulness." 

Hr.  7oodbridge,  having  been  regularly  installed, 
was  also  dismissed  by  a  3ouncil  which  net  at  Osage,  October 
21  of  this  year,  1885.    Commendatory  resolutions  were  a- 
dopted  by  the  Council  respecting  Mr.  TToodbcidge,  and  of 
the  church  the  brethren  said: 

"TThile  we  tender  our  sympathy  to  the  church  in 
the  loss  of  their  beloved  pastor,  we  at  the  sane  time  con- 
gratulate themupon  the  united  and  prosperous  condition  in 
which  they  are  left,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  and 
happy  repairing  of  their  loss;  and  we  also  congratulate  the 
church  whose  call  our  brother  has  accepted;  and  ourselves 
in  that,  while  he  moves  from  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
he  does  not   vo  out  of  the  state." 

The  fortunate  unnamed  church  congratulated  in 
the  foregoing  resolution,  was  that    at  Iowa  3ity.    Lr.  "food- 
bridge  began  at  Iowa  City  in  the  fall  of  1G85.     In  llarch 
of  1886  we  hear  from  him  in  his  new  field  as  follows: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  working  with  the  young 
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people,     Twenty  three  have  confessed  their  faith  in  Ghrist , 
and  there  are  more  to  follow.     Special  meetings  v;ere  held 
by  the  pastor  during  the  week  of  prayer,  and  for  several 
weeks  after.     Interest  has  centered  about  the  regular  prayer 
meeting.    These  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  the  past  four 
meetings  have  witnessed  conversions.    The  pastor  has 
established  a  class  for  Christian  training  among  the  young 
people,  which  meets  every  I.Ionday  afternoon.     This  aeeting 
is  full  of  promise,  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest. 
It  is  designed  to  make  this  a  part  of  the  permanent  work 
of  the  churcli.    A  later  report  states  that  there  have 
been  about  thirty  conversions,  and  that  union  meetings  are 
now  in  progress  uder  the  direction  of  IJvangelist  Bell." 
Again  in  l!ay  we  have  this  report: 
"Special  services  were  held  in  this  church  on 
Easter  Sunday.    The  pastor  preached  in  the  morning  on  The 
Tower  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  and  baptized  four  children. 
At  the  Sunday  School  concert  in  the  afternoon  President 
Pickard  made  an  address  on  eternal  Habitation,  illustrating 
his  thought  by  the  great  pyramids  from  the  blackboard. 
Nineteen  were  added  to  the  church  at  the  last  communion, 
sixteen  by  confession,  and  three  by  letter.    All  but  one 
who  confessed  Christ  for  the  first  time  were  led  to  the 
step  through  the  pastor's  special  work  with  the  young  people. 
The  pastor  designs^  making  his  class  in  Christian  training  a 
working  church,  with  the  hope  that  the  activity  of  the 
young  disciples  may  become  contagious.    The  last  prayer 
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meetings  waa  full  to  overflowing,  and  there  was  no  time 
lost." 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  pastor  Woodbridge  is 
disposed  to  "boast  a  little.    He  writes: 

"The  total  amount  of  money  raised  by  the  C-rinnell 
Church  was  more  than  ten  dollars  a  member.     G-oodI  But 
Congregational  Iowa  may  say  that  the  Iowa  City  church  last 
year  raised  over  twenty  dollars  to  every  member." 

There  is  another  very  pleasant  little  item  in 
the  November  issue,  which  is  as  follows: 

"The  Iowa  City  church  has  added  J300  to  the 
salary  of  their  pastor,  Rev.  H.  G.  Wocdbridge." 

?or  the  December  issue,  the  pastor  writes: 

"Christian  unity  has  been  taught  much  of  late. 
Christians  will  be  glad  to  see  illustrations  of  it.    A  chime 
of  bells,  usually  sweet  and  melodious,  peal  forth  frequently 
from  the  St.  I.Iary's  Qatholic  Church  here.     Sunday  evenings 
the  hour  for  ringing  them  has  been  the  same  as  the  young 
people's  meetings  held  in  the  churches.    These  sometimes 
were  much  disturbed.    'Then  the  fact  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  father  3mmonds,  the  hour  was  at  once  changed. 

"There  has  been  for  nearly  ten  years  a  union 
Sunday  School  mission  here  among  the  Bohemians.     It  origin- 
ated with  Mrs.  C.  L.  Calkin,  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  has  providentially  shaped  itself  almost  entirely 
into  a  Congregational  work*    *i7ith  the  hearty  consent  of  the 
other  churches,  the  Congregationalists  now  adopt  it  as  their 
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own  child.     The  other  churches  say' It  is  the  Lord's  work,  go 
and  push  things.  f    le  hope  the  entire  state  will  "be  inter- 
ested in  this  school.    "Je  want  to  build  a  Bethlehem  Church 
for  the  Bohemians  before  long,  and  want  the  Congregation- 
alists  of  Iowa  to  stand  behind  it. 

"IText  week  there  is  to  begin  a  religious  canvass 
of  Iowa  City,  by  the  pastors  of  the  Llethodists,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  Christian,  Episcopal,  German  J.Iethodist ,  and  Con- 
gregational churches.    Te  are  after  'lapsed  masses.' TT 

Again  we  hear  from  Iowa  Gity,  in  January  of  '87: 
"The  Sunday  School  of  the  Congregational  Church  had 
a  novel  and  enjoyable  time  last  night.    The  Christmas  fes- 
tival planned  for  the  children  was  a  Giving  festival,  or, 
as  the  pastor  expressed  it,  a  Chair-ity  festival.  This 
church  has  recently  adopted  the  Sunday  School  in  the  north- 
east part  of  town,  among  the  Bohemians,  with  the  consent 
of  other  churches,  as  its  own  school.    A  new  name  has  been 
given  to  the  school,  the  Bethlehem  school,  and  now  it  will 
be  seated  with  new  chairs.    Seeing  that  one  great  need  of 
the  school  was  new  seats,  Professor  Booth,  the  superinten- 
dent, planned  to  have  the  scholars  of  the  home  school  fur- 
nish them  as  a  Christmas  present.    The  children  and  their 
friends  entered  heartily  into  the  plan,  and  were  delighted 
with  their  success.    Nearly  eleven  dozen  chairs  were  se- 
cured, and  they  ware  carried  to  Bethlehem  in  a  few  days 
for  the  Bohemian  scholars.    Those  of  our  citizens  who 
were  on  the  street  last  night  at  early  candle  lighting 
saw  a  strange  procession.    Ihe  pastor  and  superintendent 
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of  the  school  led  the  scholars  to  Eohenschuh  &  CreeTs 
furniture  shop  to  get  the  chairs.     In  single  file  they 
returned,  each  carrying  two  chairs.    fJhe  trip  was  repeated 
and  then  the  chairs  were  piled  up  in  the  center  of  the 
church  parlor,  in  pyramid  form,  and  made  the  grandest  hind 
of  a  Christmas  tree,    teachers  and  scholars  tj.en  sat  down 
to  supper,  and  at  the  close  came  Christmas  songs  and  re- 
citations, and  an  address  by  the  pastor.     It  wag  evident 
from  the  cheerful  faces  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  all 
participating,  that  the  old  truth  v/as  receiving  new  em- 
phasis 'it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.' 

"A  new  organ  has  been  purchased  for  this  mission, 
and  the  teachers  are  at  work  collecting  funds  for  the 
Sunday  School  library.    Miss        o.  Calkin,  the  daughter 
of  the  founder  of  this  mission  among  the  Bohemians,  in 
whose  home  the  school  has  met  for  nearly  ten  years,  is 
away  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  has  gone  to  fit  herself 
for  Bohemian  mission  work,  under  t;:e  direction  of  Brother 
Schauffler  and  his  assistant,  Hiss  Hobart." 

In  this  year  1887,  Mr.  I7oodbridge  closed  his 
work  at  Iov/a  City,  and  returned  to  ITew  York.    Eis  resigna- 
tion is  announced  in  the  October  issue  of  Congregational 
Iowa: 

"With  regret  we  record  the  fact  that  llev.  P..  C. 
T7oodbridge  has  resigned.    He  resigns  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Uorrisania  church  of  ITew  York:  City.     The  Iowa'  City 
church  earnestly  pretests,  and  Congregational  Iowa  protests, 
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against  this  taking  off  of  one  of  our  good  men,  but  we  must 
submit.    Iowa  has  no  rights  that  Chicago  and  New  York  are 
bound  to  respect.    Regretfully  wa  say  goodby,  but  most 
heartily,  Godspeed.    During  the  two  years  of  Mr,  Tool- 
bridge's  pastorate  at  Iowa  City,  fifty  were  added  to  the 
church  by  confesstion,  and  sixteen  by  letter,  and  the 
benevolent  contributions  were  about  ,y/00  per  year." 

A  hint  of  the  quality  of  i.is  work  in  Ilorrisania, 
is  found  in  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Virgin, 
pastor  of  the  Harlem  church  of  ITevr  York  City.    Ihe  letter 
is  under  date  of  Ilarch  3,  1890: 

"I  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  commending  you  to 
any  church  of  considerable  size  and  strength,  for  you  have 
shown  both  in  your  pastorates  west  and  east,  elements  of 
strength,  that  ought  to  find  an  apporpriate  field  for  their 
exercise.    Your  admirable  gifts  and  studious  habits,  your 
energy  of  thought  and  life  are  great  treasures  for  some 
church  strong  enough  and  good  enough  to  use  them.  Your 
patience  and  consecrated  labors  in  the  I.Iorrisania  church 
have  won  the  plaudits  of  all  your  brethren.     They  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  a  position  of  influence  which  you  are 
so  Well  qualified  to  fill.    Always  refer  any  inquiries  to 
me . " 

Prom  ITew  York,  Mr,  'Toodbridge  went  to  Lliddleboro, 
llassachusetts ,  where  he  v:as  installed  November,  2,  1823. 

Fine  years  later,  February  13,  1202,  he  v;as  in- 
stalled over  the  Prospect  Eill  Church,  of  Somerville ,  Lass. 
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Here  he  v;as  in  sorvice  for  four  years,  and  then  went  down  to 
7allingford,  Oonnectcut,  "here  :.e  wad  again  installed, 
November  2,  1905.     'Thile  he  was  in  this  pastorate,  in  the 
year  1908,  he  and  his  wife  were  brought  out  to  Osage  to 
help  us  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  ohurch. 

Seven  pastors  of  the  churoh,  with  their  wives, 
"each  original  and  only",  "'ere  there    to  enjoy  and  cele- 
brate the  occasion.     The  Osage  church  paid  all  the  expenses 
of  all  these  pastors,  both  coming  and  returning,  three  of 
them  coming  from  the  state  of  Connecticut.    lh:o  celebration 
began  on  "Wednesday  evening,  and  came  to  a  close  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Tfoodbridge ,  on  The  Obligation 
of  the  Community  to  the  Ohurch,  and  the  Church  t:  the  Com- 
munity.    It  was  a  great  address,  and  a  fitting  finale  to 
the  feast  of  good  things.    Ur.  *i7oodbridge  said  that  this 
invitation  to  return  to  Osage  to  attend  this  celebration 
was  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  his  life.    He  never 
forgot  his  pastoiv.te  in  Iowa,  or  the  brethren  of  the  state. 

In  1911  Mr,  "-'oodbridge  accepted  a  call  to  Vincen- 
nes,  Vermont,  where  he  is  still,  1915,  in  service. 

The  features  and  the  stature  of  this  man  are 
suggested  by  the  picture  and  the  biography,     hr.  "oodbridge 
is  hardly  the  average  man  in  size,    his  hair  is  light  and 
fine  as  silk.    He  inherits  some  of  the  qualities  of  Johnny 
Bull,  but  he  is  a  refined  cultured,  Christian  gentleman, 
and  a  superior  preacher,  and  in  every  way  a  splendid  man. 
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Ee  was  always  larger  than  his  parish  or  his  state  or  his 
denomination.  He  always  took  into  his  heart  and  thought 
the  v;hole  world. 

He  never  forgot  his  life  in  Iowa.    Cf  his  experi- 
ences here  he  writes: 

"My  service  in  Iowa  abides  in  my  heart  as  a  frag- 
rant memory.    '2he  thing  that  delighted  my  soul  in  coming 
to  Iowa  was  t&©  large  hearted  and  generous  spirit  of  the 
people.     They  were  alert,  enterprising,  and  eager  to  he 
put  in  touch  with  the  best  things,    -he  cordial  spirit 
of  the  older  men  in  the  ministry  toward  the  younger  men 
is  pleasant  to  recall.     It  was  hearty  and  sacrificial. 
They  were  ready  to  hely  the  young  men  forward,  so  eager 
were  they  that  the  work  that  was  dear  to  them  should  be 
carried  on  to  a  glorious  issue.     I  have  ever  since  re- 
garded Iowa  as  one  of  the  foremost  states  of  the  Union 
Uor  its  interest  and  enterprize  in  the  things  that  con- 
cern the  higher  life  of  its  citizens." 
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Peter  St.  Glair 

This  brother  has  but  a  small  portion  in  our 
Pilgrim  heritage.    He  was  by  birth,  and  education ,  by 
leanings  and  traditions,  a  I.Iethodist.    He  was  not 
naturally  a  Congregationalist .    He  did  not  take  to  it 
with  avidity  when  it  was  offered  him.    He  was  ordained 
to  the  I.Iethodist  ministry  in  1857. 

His  first  Congregational  work  was  at  Humboldt. 
I  found  him  there  when  I  began  my  Home  Ilissionary  super- 
intendency  in  1882.    Brother  Adams,  my  predecessor,  had 
picked  him  up  somewhere.     I  think  he  came  from  3Febraska 
to  Iowa.    He  returned  to  Nebraska,  and  from  '85  to  '88 
had  a  pastorate  in  the  Congregational  church  at  Osceola. 
He  was  at  Hushville  in  1887,  and  in  1888  and  1381 ,  at 
Syracuse.    Our  records  show  that  he  then  returned  to 
G-lenwood  in  1890,  but  that  he  was  there  without  charge 
so  far  as  our  denominational  work  was  concerned,  x'^fter 
1890  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book.     I  suspect 
that  he  returned  to  his  former  denominational  alliance. 
At  any  rate  he  at  tj.at  time  dropped  out  of  sight.  He 
did  not  properly  belong  to  us.    Congregationalism  was 
not  congenial  to  him.    He  was  a  man  of  fair  active 
ability,  "but  little  mental  training.    He  was  of  a  nervous 
temperament.     The  Unitarians  of  Humbodlt  were  a  great 
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"bother  to  him.    Ee  did  not  know  how  to  get  along  with  any 
body  of  Christians  who  were  not  strictly  orthodox.  Ee 
served  at  Eumboldt  only  one  year.     \le  can  only  record 
his  name.    This  we  are  -oleased  to  do. 


Pifty  ninth  sketch 

George  H,  Soharpley 

This  brother  was  with  us  only  for  a  season.  He 
was  ordained  in  1874,  "but  did  not  "bear  the  Congregational 
name  until  1883.     Ee  came  to  us  at  that  time,  from  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.     Por  a  time,  if  I  remember  correct- 
ly, he  was  pastor  of  one  of  the  Reformed  Churches  at  Pella 

Ee  served  with  us  two  churches.    Ee  was  at  l.Iit- 
chellville  from  1885  to  '87,  and  at  Chester  Center  in  1887 
and  1888.    There  are  two  references  to  him  in  Congregation 
al  Iowa.    The  first,  in  Lay  of  1884,  is  as  follows: — 

"Revival  meetings,  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev. 
J.  E.  Scharpley,  has  greatly  refreshed  and  strengthened 
the  church.    Fourteen  were  recently  added  to  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  church,  nine  by  profession." 

The  second  reference  to  Mr*  Scharpley  is  in 
llaroh  of  1887,  at  which  time  he  was  at  Chester  Center." 
"This  church"  says  the  communication,  "has  called  and  se- 
cured Rev.  G.  E.  Scharpley  for  its  pastor.    Ee  comes  to 
them  from  I.Iit chellville ,  where  he  has  had  a  successful 
pastoral  service  of  several  years,  but  he  has  found  it 
hard  to  divide  his  labor  with  Prairie  City,  some  ten  miles 
away.    Chester  Center  has  been  a  self-supporting  and 
liberal  giving  church  for  many  years.    The  people  have 
waited  long  in  the  hope  that  their  pastor,  Rev.  George  K. 
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^Thite ,  would  regain  his  health,  and  take  up  his  work  again, 
last  fall  Brother  Tfhite  moved  to  Grinnell,  and  dissuaded 
his  people  from  delaying  to  secure  a  successor,  as  in 
fact,  he  had  long  tried  to  do.    le  are  pleased  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  is  slowly  recovering  from  his  extreme 
nervous  debility,  and  is  able  to  read,  write,  ride  out 
alone,  and  enjoy  much  in  a  quiet  way." 

Closing  his  work  at  Chester  in  1888,  Mr, 
Scharpley  returned  to  his  former  ecclesiastical  fellow- 
ship, and  dropped  from  our  sight.    His  name  was  appro- 
priate to  both  his  physical  and  mental  make  up.  Ee 
was  sharply  formed  in  face  and  features;  his  literary 
metaphysical,  and  theological  notions  were  sharply  de- 
fined, and  his  utterances  came  out  of  his  mouth  in 
sharply  shaped  tones  and  sentences.     While  with  us  he 
did  good  service,  and  was  much  respected  and  esteemed 
by  all  his  people,  and  his  brethren  in  the  ministry. 
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Sixtieth  sketch 

Ezra  irorter  Chittenden 

This  good  "brother  left  our  ranks  a  good  many 
years  ago.     I  made  a  good  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
find  him,  "but  at  length,  captured  him  up  in  I.Iinnesota , 
and  secured  from  him  the  following  communication: 

"I  was  born  in  TTest  brook  Connecticut,  of  Con- 
gregational parentage,  in  the  year  1851;  and  am  writing  on 
the  anniversary  of  my  birthday,  February  ES  -  a  national 
holidayl 

"Hy  father,  Albert  Cornelius  Chittenden,  was  the 
fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Captain  William  Chitten- 
den, military  head  of  the  Guilford  Colony  in  Connecticut, 
date  1659.    lily  grandfather  Cornelius,  who  lived  to  the  grea 
age  of  ninety  three  years,  found  delight  when  I  was  a  boy, 
of  about  eight  years  of  age,  in  telling  me  anecdotes  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  especially  the  winter  camp  at  TZalley 
Torgc  -  remembering  with  great  animation,  conversations 
with  the  immortal  George  Washington,  and  humorous  inci- 
dents to  kindle  a  lad's  eagerness  in  hearing  about  the 
father  of  his  country,  who  was  gracious  enough  to  be  born 
on  the  same  day  of  February,  as  myself. 

"In  1859  I  was  taken  with  my  four  brothers  and 
three  sisters  by  my  parents  to  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  where  we 
lived  until  into  the  seventies,  and  where  I  was  educated 
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"both  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  college  in  that 
little  city. 

"I  attained  the  3.  A.  in  the  classical  course  in 
1874,  being  in  my  twenty  third  year,  and  it  is  with  con- 
siderable pleasure  that  I  recall  my  success  in  the  classes 
insomuch  that  I  decided  to  include  Greek  in  my  work  when 
midway  through  the  course.     In  both  Latin  and  Greek  my 
rank  was  acknowledged  as  a  'primus'.     In  1874,  having  de- 
cided upon  the  ministry  I  was  marticulated  in  Yale  Divinity 
School,  where  I  studied  three  years.    Here  I  was  recognized 
as  a  Hebrew  student,  and  upon  my  graduation  was  selected 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  Department  in  an  essay  upon  the 
'Peohito  (Syriac)  Version  of  the  Kew  Testament.' 

"The  first  year  of  my  ministry  was  in  Barton 
Landin,  Vermont,  where  I  was  ordained  August  29,  1877. 
After  this  pastorate  I  went  to  Germany,  depending  upon 
my  own  earnings  mainly,  in  defraying  my  expenses,  a  fourth 
seminary  year  in  a  foreign  university.     I  decided  upon 
Bonn  University,  and  here  continued  in  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  philosophy;  meanwhile  attending  an 
hour  each  day  in  theology  under  Doctor  Theodore  OhristlieB. 
of  eminent  memory  -  also  under  Doctors  Kraft  and  Bendler 
in  church  history  and  evolutionary  theories. 

"It  is  now  a  peculiar  sensation  I  experience,  as 
I  contemplate  the  puissant  monarch  and  warrior,  ttaperor 
'Tilliam  of  Prussia,  whose  'Vo round1   (private  mentor)  was 
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my  private  pupil  in  English  studies  -  and  "because  of  this 
I  was  staled  'Prince  'Tilhelm's  tutor'.     I  do  not  therefore 
realize  any  sentment  of  preference  for  Germany  or  Germany's 
ruler  in  the  awful  struggle  now  going  on  in  all  Europe.  Yet 
I  am  sure  that  the  royal  family  of  the  German  3mpire  regards 
its  cause  as  imperative  and  in  many  respects  co-erced  by 
offensive  -preparations  in  adjacent  countries. 

"I  returned  from  Europe  in  1£80  to  begin  v;ork  in 
the  v/est  -  at  Hew  Pdchmond,  'Visconsin,     Here  I  remained  four 
years,  at  7/hich  time  I  was  invited  to  oocupy  the  pulpit  in 
the  Tirst  Congregational  Church  in  Sioux  Sity,  Iowa.  This 
work  in  many  senses  the  most  auspicious  and  promising  in 
the  west,  has  gone  nobly  forward,  though  temporarily  troubled 
at  the  end  of  a  year  of  my  ministrations,  at  which  time  the 
Unitarian  organization  included  in  its  movements  a  number 
of  the  valuable  families  of  the  Congregational  church,  and 
for  some  time  connected  with  the  Congregational  Society. 

"Ueantime,  during  this  year  I  married  Lizzie 
Lucinda  Stowe,  of  "Taterville,  hinftesota,  who  for  some  time 
was  a  teacher  in  the  St.  Paul  schools.1' 

Congregational  Iowa,  Sept.  of  '84,  takes  note  of 
the  mart i age: 

"The  pastor,  3.  P.  Chittenden,  was  married  hug-as t 
13,  to  lliss  Lizzie  L.  Sto7?e  of  ^aterville,  hinnesota,  a 
brother  of  the  bride,  hev.  A.  D.  Stowe ,  officiating.  A£t«r 
visiting  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  and  Brooklyn,  Mr#  and  I.Irs. 
Chittenden  will  return  to  Sioux  City  about  September  12th. 
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Congregational  Iowa  sends  hearty  congratulations." 

In  April  of  1885  we  find  the  following: 
"After  two  years  of  faithful  and  efficient,  Rev. 
S.  P.  Chittenden  resigns  the  pastorate  of  this  church,  but 
he  will  continue  to  supply  until  June  first.    An  important 
field  will  then  be  vacant  and  a  good  pastor  -.111  be  ready 
for  another  field  of  labor." 

Again  in  June  of  1885  we  read: 

"Che  pastor,  Rev.  B.  P.  Chittenden,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  l.Iay  24th." 

llr.  Chittenden,  continuing  his  autobiography,  writes: 

"Upon  leaving  Sioux  City  I  enterdd  as  instructor 
of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  German,  the  episcopal  theological 
Seminary  in  I:aribault,  under  the  leadership  of  the  great 
Bishop  7hip-ple ,  who  was  a  lifetime  and  warm  friend  of  my 
wife's  family.    During  these  years  I  was  given  Sunday  duty 
in  available  churches,  especially  a  year  in  the  great 
Gethsamene  Chruch,  Minneapolis ,  where  I  conducted  the 
Sunday  School  and  preached  alternately  with  the  .lev.  Dr. 
A,  R,  Graves,  the  rector. 

"77hen  Elisha  xhomas ,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church, 
St.  Paul,  was  made  Bishop  of  Kansas,  he  provided  for  me  an 
attractive  field  as  head  both  of  t.:e  Church  in  Salina  Kansas, 
and  of  the  Llilitary  College,  St.  John's  School  for  Boys. 
Here  I  labored  and  here  with  two  children,  Sdward  and  al- 
bert, granted  to  us,  remained  for  four  years,  until  I  was 
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called  to  be  Rector  of  3t.  Paul's  church  (1£S1-S6).  TJincna, 
Minnesota.      It  pleased.  God  to  take  unto  himself  our  young- 
est child  Albert  Louis,  in  the  first  year  of  his  life. 

"Eere  in  Tinona,  with  a  beautiful  stone  church, 
in  a  city  of  16,000,  I  labored  successfully,  more  than 
doubling:  the  communicant  list,  and  building  up  an  important 
work  anomg  t..e  young  men  and  women.    Eere  I  published  the 
'Life  and  Example  of  3t .  ^indrew'  -  the  standard  life  of 
this  apostle  in  use  in  the  3t .  Andrew' s  -  the  standard  life 
of  this  apostle  is  use  in  the  St .  Andrew's  brotherhood. 
Luring  the  previous  year,  before  leaving  Salina,  I  caused 
to  be  published  my  poetical  study  of  nature  and  nature's 
method  viewed  from  the  higher  and  spiritual  viewpoint  - 
called  'The  fleroma.'     I  was  welcomed  by  many  keen  critics 
as  among  the  gifted  thinkers  of  the  time. 

;,In  18S7  I  accepted  under  my  associate's  leader- 
ship, 3ishop  Graves,  of  the  Platte  Tebraksa,  an  alluring 
proposition  to  take  ever  and  to  control  the  Platte  Insti- 
tute at  Kearney,  ITebrakka  -  which  I  did,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  institution  and  gave  it  its  present  name  - 
the  Kearney  hilitary  Academy. 

'Tor  financial  consideration  I  transferred  this 
school  and  purchased  the  extensive  property  in  Clinton, 
I.iissouri,  in  which  I  proposed  to  build  up  unlor  personal 
control,  and  ownership  an  ideal  boys'  academy.    Eere  I  was 
handicapped  by  a  long  and  prostrating  attack  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  the  scheme  was  further  made  impossible  by  the 
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total  collapse  of  the  Salmon  "bank,  in  which  were  all  the 
fluids  available  for  . sohool.    Upoil  convalescing,  I  ac- 
cepted in  1207  the  parish  work  in  Centralia,  Illinois,  re- 
maining there  in  happy  upbuilding  of  this  work  until  pro- 
moted to  be  professor  of  Logic  and  psychology  and  German, 
together  with  the  chaplaincy  in  St.  Mary's  well  known  school 
for  young  women  in  ICnoxville,  Illinois. 

"Since  completing  my  engagement  there  last  June, 
I  have  supplied  churches  in  Chicago  and  St.  Paul. 

"I  am  now,  today,  sixty-four  years  old.  My 
weight  is  considerably  above  two  hundred  pounds,  my  arms 
vigorous  with  the  axe,  and  my  legs  for  the  country  road." 

Writing  further  of  his  experiences,  he  says: 

"Two  years  ago  I  published,  considerable  expense, 
a  brochure  known  as  'The  5ame  Chittenden1 ,  published  in 
Galesburg,  Illinois.    Tor  a  thousand  years  the  name  is 
traced  to  the  family  builders  of  thfl  Canterbury  cathedral 
and  adjacent  buildings,  1000  to  1200  A,  73." 

"Now  I  am  resting  from  active  parish  and  school 
work,  and  count  my  years,  and  it  seems  right  to  assume  some 
wisdom  more  than  youth  warrants  one  to  have.    During  my 
rather  varied  studies,  reading  and  ministries,  I  have  kept 
my  prejudices  so  worn  down  or  worn  off  that  I  feci  no 
hostility  to  any  Christian  sect,  or  any  Christian  person 
of  any  faith.     It  seems  to  me  that  Congregationalism  is  as 
near  to  accurate  parish  order  and  discipline  as  the 
Bible  furnishes.    7hereas  also  I  feci  that  the  rather  in- 
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experienced  and  so  to  speah,  juvenile  beginnings  of  aposto- 
lic institutions,  makes  provisions  for  the  inaptness  and 
inexpertness  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity.     The  more 
corrposit  and  sterner  forms  of  churchmanship ,  developed, 
as  a  coincident  of  civil- governments  -  growing  very  much 
as  the  present  throne  of  the  hohen-Zollerns  in  Germany. 
Then  I  am  disposed  to  I.Iinimize  the  traditional  apostolic 
descent  of  orders,  also  to  group  them  with  the  postulates 
of  the  Gongregationalists  and  Presbyterians.    The  Bible 
in  the  preacher's  hands  and  heart,  and  Christian  covenants 
of  holy  baptism  and  the  lord's  table  suffice  for  all 
Christian  professions  and  f ellowships.    Yet  I  suppose  that 
Christianity  is  too  great  a  ./ord  and  too  extensive  a  theme 
for  one  church,  or  sect  to  embrace  capably  and  sufficiently. 
G-od  bless  all  Congregationalists ,  and  this  includes  all  so- 
called  3aptists  -  a  sacred  ministry,  spiritually  created 
shall  suffice. 

"In  my  parish  work  in  'Tinona,  after  five  years, 
there  were  twenty-five  girls  confirmed,  under  eighteen  years, 
and  twenty-six  young  men  under  twenty-one ,  which  I  refer  to 
as  a  happy  evidence  for  the  accessibility  of  the  boys  and 
youn&  men  to  the  claims  of  a  pure  and  simple  Gospel  faith. 

"I  am  then  little  disposed  toward  the  philosophy 
of  Religion.         studies  into  Kant,  Schopenhauer ,  eta., 
inclined  me  to  recede  from  modernism  to  a  less  formal  sum- 
mary of  our  faith  -  and  equally  too,  to  a  less  formal  ritual  - 
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always  conceding  to  home  and  to  circumstance  its  right  to 
guide  in  these  respects. 

!TI  am  impressed  that  the  American  world  is  more 
and  more  Christian,  and  more  and  more  open  to  sane  and 
generous  propositions  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and 
for  the  due  securing  to  labor  of  its  fair  rights." 

The  characteristics  of  this  good  brother  are 
manifest  in  the  autobiographical  sketch.    "Then  I  knew  him 
at  Sioux  City  he  was  young,  enthusiastic,  warm-hearted, 
inquisitive,  diligent  in  his  studies  and  parish  duties, 
full  of  hope  and  courage. 

It  is  plain  that  his  wife  made  a  church  man  out 
of  him,  but  it  is  also  evident  that  his  Congregational 
training  and  traditions  have  never  forsaken  him,    '.7e  are 
glad  to  give  his  name  and  his  life  story  a  place  in  our 
record. 
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Sixty  first  sketch 

Charles  H.  Sinnett 

Charles  ITelson  Sinnett  was  born  in  Bailey's  Is- 
land harpswell,  Llaine,  Hay  31,  1847.    He  was  the  son  of 
Captain  Hugh  Sinnett,  and  Llargaret  ferry,  "both  of  Harps- 
well,  Llaine.    The  Sinnett  ancestor  cane  to  America  in  1750, 
and  was  a  faithful  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  Wax,  He 
was  a  descendant  from  a  standard  "bearer  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

The  Sinnett s  of  Llaine  made  themselves  famous  by 
their  voyages  as  sailors  and  captains  of  vessels,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.    I.Iargaret  Perry  was  a  daughter  of  David 
Jerry,  a  sea  captain  of  '."inalhaven,  Llaine,  who  was  the  son 
of  a  commander  of  provateers  in  the  Revolutionary  Tar. 
The  Perrys  were  early  settlers  at  Plymouth,  LLassac'husetts . 

The-  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles  Sinnett, 
was  educated  at  lorth  Yarmouth  Academy  in  llaine,  and 
graduated  from  the  .Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  June  5, 
1874.    Ee  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Lebanon,  Llaine,  May  31,  1875.    here  he  was  pastor  for 
nearly  six  years,  beginning  this  service  £une  5th,  1874. 
During  this  pastorate  a  goodly  number  united  with  the 
church,  among  whom  was  Hiss  Eugenia  Shapleigh,  at  the  age 
of  twelve,  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  successful  teachers  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Mr,  Sinnett  was  tjihen  called  in  1877  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  I.Iissionary  Church  at  Port  Fairfield,  I.Iaine , 
where  a  heavy  debt  was  lifted  from  the  church  building,  and 
the  membership  more  than  trebled.    Before  coming  west  he 
had  other  short  pastorates  in  Maine,  at  Patten,  and  Harps- 
well. 

In  August  of  1880  he  took  charge  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  at  Gorrectionville  and  hoville,  which 
involved  a  drive  of  fifty  miles  each  Sunday,  with  three 
or  four  preaching  services  each  Sabbath  day.    He  only 
failed  to  reach  the  country  appoint  at  I.loville  half  a 
dozen  times  in  over  four  years  of  service.     These  places, 
Gorrectionville  and  Uoville,  of  course  are  in  Iowa.  Know- 
ing all  the  families  between  Gorrectionville  and  Sioux  City, 
I.Ir.  Sinnett  was  often  called  to  attend  funerals  and  wed- 
dings .    These  services  oftentimes  occurred  several  times 
in  a  week. 

December  1,  1884,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  ?irst  Congregational  Church  at  harlan,  and  was  in 
service  there  until  1887.    During  this  pastorate  over  a 
hundred  members  were  added  to  the  church.    After  a  short 
service  at  Oakland,  beginning  in  1887,  he  was  called  to  the 
Elliott  Greek  Presbyterian  Church,  east  of  Sioux  City, 
where  the  foundation  of  two  good  churches  were  laid.  In 
1888  he  returned  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  lo- 
cated at  Carrington,  North  Dakota,    here  he  received  many 
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members  to  the  church,  among  these,  Rev.  John  A.  IJiller, 
a  devoted  missionary  in  India,  and  his  brother,  Rev.  7.  S.  A. 
I.Iiller,  who  had  a  fine  pastorate  near  Boston.    While  at 
Carrington,  Mr,  Sinnett  taught  the  High  School  and  orga- 
nized six  Sunday  Schools  in  the  country,  some  of  which  have 
grown  into  strong  churches. 

For  three  years  he  resided  at  Andover,  Mass., 
engaged,  as  he  says,  as  a  contributor  to  every  leading  Sun- 
day school  and  religious  paper  in  the  United  States.  After 
this  residence  in  Andover,  beginning  in  1892,  there  follow- 
ed a  pastorate  of  fourteen  years  at  Chesterfield,  Rev 
Hampshire . 

In  1908  he  came  west  again,  and  since  that  time 
has  had  charge  of  several  churches  in  North  and  South 
Dakota;  for  three  years  he  was  at  Payette,  Iowa,  and  was 
called  to  his  present  pastorate  at  TJashta  Mareh  1,  191  . 

t- During  my  ministry  as  a  whole,"  says  Mr,  Sinnett, 
"several  hundred  people  have  been  received  into  our  Congre- 
gational churches;  nine  young  men  have  been  induced  for  the 
ministry;  seventeen  young  men  have  been  assisted  in  getting 
an  education,  and  thousands  of  articles  in  prose  and  verse 
have  been  contributed  to  papers  of  many  religious  deno- 
minations, among  these  contributions  have  been  articles  for 
the  Hew  York  Independent,  the  Hew  York  Observer,  the  Con- 
gregationalist ,  etc.,  etc.    His  Sunday  School  books,  the 
Uorsk  Gopher,  has  had  a  large  sale,    he  has  published  many 
genealogies  of  eld  American  famiies,  and  has  had  the  credit 
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of  having  compiled  more  and  "better  :2o~m  and  Family  Histories 
than  any  writes  of  these  in  America.     They  may  be  found  in 
all  the  larger  libraries.    He  has  been  a  successful  collec- 
tor of  new  and  old  books  for  the  city  libraries  of  America. 
?our  hundred  other  books  are  nearly  completed.    After  these 
various  labors,  Mr«  Sinnett  is  very  thankful  to  be  as 
hearty  and  strong  as  at  twenty  years  of  age.    he  has  many 
other  works  planned  together  with  a  long  tour  in  Great 
Britain,  where  he  has  spent  some  of  the  happiest  months 
of  his  life.    Llany  of  his  ancestors  have  lived  beyond 
ninety-six  years,  and  he  hopes,  by  that  Divine  help, 
which  is  ever  ready  for  those  who  seek  it,  to  yet  do 
his  most  vigorous  and  longest  work." 

As  a  sample  of  I.Ir.  Sinnett's  writing,  we  copy 
the  following  from  the  Home  Missionary  of  February  1907: 
The  article  is  entitled  "The  Ohurch  at  Easter  Corner": 

"I  was  traveling  over  the  prairie  one  dark,  op- 
pressive spring  day,  when  I  found  that  the  main  trail  whieh 
I  had  been  following  divided  into  so  many  smaller  ones 
that  I  was  uncertain  which  one  to  follow.    As  no  house 
was  near  where  I  could  make  inquiries  about  my  way,  I 
was  very  glad  when  I  heard  quick  hoof  beats  behind  me. 
The  wider  of  the  fleet  pony  gave  me  a  cheery  greeting. 
When  I  told  him  of  the  point  which  I  desired  to  reach  he 
said,   'Take  either  of  those  right  hand  roads.     They  seem 
to  widely  diverge,  but  they  all  lead  to  Easter  corner, 
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where  you  see  the  white  church,'     'Easter  Corner,'  I 
said,  with  keen  surprise  when  I  had  thanked  the  man  for 
his  kindly  helping,     "I  have  never  heard  of  that  place 
before. ' 

,T'Te  have  little  chance  of  choice  about  the  name,' 
the  man  smiled.     'The  first  people  who  moved  here  were  Yan- 
kees.   They  seldom  feel  at  home  unless  a  tov/n  nas  a  center, 
and  a  corner  to  it,  or  has  a  fort  or  ville  at  the  end  of 
it.    Good  solid  folks  they  are,  too.    They  hold  us  fast 
to  the  Bible  and  all  good  things,  as  they  do  to  our  old 
Hew  England  names,     vftien  there  were  only  three  families  of 
them  here  they  started  a  Sunday  school  and  made  plans  for 
having  a  church  built  as  soon  as  this  was  possible." 

'"They  must  have  worked  hard,"  I  said,  "for  that 
is  a  good  church.  And  there  is  no  village  near  it  as  yet, 
only  the  scattered  houses  on  the  prairie." 

'"True,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  on  the  Sabbath 
nearly  every  seat  in  the  church  is  filled  whenit  is  at  all 
possible  for  people  to  get  out.     Tomorrow  is  Easter,  and  I 
am  one  of  the  committee  to  go  and  see  each  family,  and  aid 
in  all  ways  we  can  those  who  cannot  easily  get  ready  for 
that  precious  service." 

"'Well,  there  was  always  one  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  building  yonder  church.    That  was  the  sturdy 
blacksmith  who  came  here  from  a  7e stern  neighborhood  where 
he  had  never  been  used  to  the  customs  and  services  which  the 
Yankees  and  Scotch  people  here  counted  as  all-important  for 
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a  community  which  wanted  to  prosper.    r2he  defiant  way  in 
which  he  announce.'-  that  no  one  would  over  see  him  in  church, 
or  hi a  children  in  the  Sunday  School,  made  many  of  the 
people  look  askance  at  him.     He  was  a  stout,  brawny  man, 
and  when  he  "brought  his  hammer  down  on  tide  anvil  to  em- 
phasize what  he  said  and  thought ,  he  knw  that  some  of  the 
people  would  go  away  and  call  him  a  stumbling  block.  And 
that  only  seemed  to  make  his  heart  harder." 

"'Can  I  not  see  thia  man  as  I  go  by  the  church  at 
the  Corner?1     I  asked. 

"'Yes,     Be  sure  and  grasp  him  by  the  hand.  The 
grip  which  he  will  give  you  in  return  will  assure  how 
strong  he  is,  and  that  his  strength  goes  steadily  out  for  the 
helping  of  Christianity.     I  wish  he  might  tell  you  the  story 
of  his  life.     But  he  will  not  do  it.    He  only  spoke  of  that 
emphatically,     lhat  7/as  the  day  when  we  felt  sure  that  a 
church  would  be  built  at  the  Corner. 

"'Yes  sir,  but  for  that  man  who  seemed  the  greatest 
Carrier  to  the  progress  of  the  church  we  might  not  have  had 
that  comfortable  building  for  many  a  year.     He  would  say  it 
was  all  the  work  of  the  young  minister  who  came  to  preach  to 
us  early  in  the  spring  of  1889.    But  we  all  have  our  way  of 
putting  the  story  -  though  there  will  never  dawn  the  day 
when  any  of  us  with  leave  that  noble  student  preacher  out  of 
the  victory  which  was  wrought  for  the  truth  here.    His  first 
sermon  had  nothing  striking  about  it.    But  when  he  came  to 
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make  his  visits  from  house  to  house  we  saw  clearly  low 
the  Lord  was  with  him. 

n,2he  first  week  he  was  with  us  he  asked  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  church  to  meet  him  at  the  school 
house  of  ?riday  night.    And  many  of  us  went  there  with  good 
hearts,     uo  hoped  that  the  foundations  of  much  future  good 
might  he  laid.    3ut  t  lie  re  was  not  one  among  us  but  was 
thrilled  with  surprise  when,  just  as  the  meeting  was  about 
to  be  opened,  the  sturdy  blacksmith  came  into  the  midst, 
with  his  entire  family. 

"'Chen  our  young  preacher  rose  to  his  feet  ith 
such  a  joy  in  his  face  as  seemed  10  give  us  a  relief  from  all 
embarrassment,  fear  an.i  doubt,    he  said  in  that  c;uiet ,  even 
tone  of  his,   'LIr.  Leonard,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  hero,    ""e  ,re 
to  make  plans  for  the  future,  and  you  can  greatly  help  us. 

,f,I  know  what  you  mean  by  the  future,'  the  black- 
smith said  with  tears  chasing  each  other  down  his  cheeks, 
though  his  voice  hac"  in  it  the  clear  ring  of  the  hammer  on 
the  anvil.    The  coming  Sunday  is  faster.    You  want  to  plan 
for  that,  and  for  ijuilding  a  church.     I  don't  know  much 
about  the  faster  -  only  that  it  means  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  is  here  to  help  us  roll  tbJLngs  into  line.'" 

h*>  an*.    '"'That  is  your  way  of  putting  it  and  its  good 
enough  for  me,  he  said,  turning  to  the  young  minister,  and 
bringing  his  hand  down  emphatically  on  the  desk  before  him. 
'And  you  and  Him  have  helped  roll  me  into  line.' 
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" 1 'neighbors , 1  he  said,  suddenly  turning  to  us  his 
fat  glowing  face,   'you've  talked  of  me  as  a  stumbling  block, 
the  rock  which  needed  to  be  rolled  out  of  the  way,  and  I've 
deserved  it.     But  you've  made  a  mistake  as  "ell  as  I  -  in  the 
way  you  put  this  thing  into  speech.     This  young  minster  made 
me  see  the  whole  thing  when  he  came  calling  down  our  road. 
I  stood  at  the  door  of  my  shop  as  I  had  when  the  other 
preachers  here  came  along  on  their  calls.     I  challenged 
him  as  I  did  them,   'that  is  my  house.     No  one  of  us  go  to 
church.     If  you  dare  go  near  the  door  I  will  toss  you  over 
yonder  wire  fence.' 

T" 'He  looked  straight  into  my  face  and  said,  '7e 
need  your  help,  and  some  time  you  will  gladly  ask  me  to  your 
home.'    He  shot  thiti  feeling  through  and  through  me,  'you 
are  out  of  the  way,  but  you  will  come  into  line.    You'll  be 
like  the  big  stone  in  a  wall  -  or  the  corner  stone  of  the 
church  we  must  build  here.     I'm  not  going  to  do  this.  God 
will  do  it.1     I  seemed  to  feel  like  a  big  stone  which  is  on 
a  dray,  stoneboat,  or  whatever  you  call  it  -  and  being  moved 
on  to  a  place  where  I'd  always  help  to  hold  something  up. 

"' 'Ee  looked  at  me  as  I  look  at  something  ' Im  mak- 
ing when  it  is  red  hot  from  the  fire,  and  I  strike  it  till 
the  sparks  fly  right  and  left;  but  his  was  God's  hammer  of 
love.    All  he  said  was,  'We  shall  want  you  at  the  meeting 
with  us  Friday  night.'     He  went  on,  A&d  I  am  here.     I  be- 
lieve in  God's  work,  and  will  help  in  all  things  good.  L'hese 
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are  hard  seats  -  we  oan  have  some  "better  ones  "before  faster 
Sunday . ' 

"'Then  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  young  minister  and 
said,   'I  hope  I've  made:  no  mistake  about  God  wasting  to 
roll  all  the  "barriers  and  stones  into  line:     nor  in  coming 
right  along  as  soon  as  I  felt  Him  moving  me?' 

"'And  then  we  all  with  glad  hearts  made  answer 
with  our  young  minister,  'you  are  right.     God  "bless  youl 
God  bless  you'.'     and  then  with  prayer,  praise,  and  hymns, 
we  laid  the  sure  plans  for  the  building  of  yonder  churoh. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  in  our  gratitude  named  the  spot 
3aster  Corner,  when  God  so  clearly  taught  us  our  duty 
toward  all  the  stones  and  barriers  which  we  say  lie  in 
our  pathways?' 

"'It  is  a  true  name  I     I  said  gratefully.     'I  will 
see  this  noble  blacksmith.     ±he  story  of  his  conversion 
shall  be  uold. 1 " 

*7ith  this  illuminating  sketch  before  us,  there 
is  little  need  for  comment  on  the  character  of  Brother 
Sinnett .    He  certainly  is  a  live  wire.     She  number  of  his 
literary  productions  is  astounding,     having  had  no  family 
cares  he  has  been  able  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his 
literary  and  pastoral  work.    Although  approaching  his 
three  score  years  and  ten,  he  appears  to  renew  his  youth 
from  year  to  year,  and  gives  no  sign  of  failing  strength. 
Doubtless  the  world  will  continue  to  hear  from  Brother 
C.  IT.  Sinnett. 
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Sixty  second,  sketch 

ITorbourne  E.  Blackmer 

ITorbourne  Aazeltime  Blackmer  son  of  Orlando  C, 
native  of  Vermont,  and  Ellen  E.  (Dowe)  of  Hew  Hampshire, 
was  born  in  St.  Charles,  Kane  County,  Illinois,  January  51, 
1856.    He  attended  school  at  Bast  hockford,  Illinois,  the 
Brown's  graded  school  atChicago,  public  school  in  Oak  Bark, 
the  University  of  Chicago,  in  the  preparatory  course, 
Tilliams  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1875,  and 
Chicago  theological  Seminary  in  the  class  of  1883. 

Eis  first  preaching  was  done  in  the  sum.v.er  of 
1882  in  N0rth  Dakota,  at  Ilayville,  Arthur,  Amenia,  Daven- 
port and  Devil's  lake,     he  was  ordained  Hay  I,  1G83,  at 
his  home  church,  the  7irst  Congregational  of  Oak  Parle,  111. 

After  ordination  he  candidated  in  I.Iinnesota  and 
Iowa  and  settled  in  Stacyville ,  Iowa,  in  .September  of  1883. 
Ee  had  thought  it  was  too  far  from  home. 

After  the  year  at  3tacyville  he  spent  six  months 
at  Tebster,  Eeokuk  County,  and  his  comment  upon  this  engage- 
ment is,  "I  ought  to  have  accepted  the  invitation  to  remain.  : 
Ee  went  from  TIebster  to  Omaha,  and  took  the  home  missionary 
churches  at  Llartinsburg.     But  after  a  few  months  trial,  he 
entered  the  I.Iethodist  Episcopal  ministry  and  located  at 
Battle  Creek.    Other  parishes  in  the  Methodist  ministry 
which  he  served,  were  -  Chambers,  for  two  years;  ITeligk 
circuit,  for  one  year;  Bloomington,  two  years;  llineola, 
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one  year. 

this  tine,  in  1891,  as  he  says,  "I  took  a  govern- 
ment homestead  in  Boyd  County,  then  called  Ponca  &  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation,  and  have  held  it  since  that  time.     I  secured 
a  patent  in  1901.    Being  cut  off  from  ministerial  service  by 
my  homestead,  and  being  too  far  to  keep  up  connection  with 
my  last  pastorate,  I  left  the  Methodists  in  1893,  and  have 
been  independent  ever  since,    however  I  kept  up  Bible  and 
theological  studies,  and  established  friendly  relations 
with  neighboring  denominations.     I  taught  two  terms  in 
district  schools,  and  held  several  revival  services  at 
district  points,  such  as  Llaring  school  house  Eall  County, 
Sybrant  in  Rock  County,  and  Llidvale  in  Brown  County. 

"lly  connection  v/ith  the  Parmer's  ..alliance  and 
Populist  party  taught  me  how  to  speak  in  public.  Beading 
Unitarian  tracts  opened  my  mind  theologically  and  broadened 
my  whole  conception  of  the  Bible  so  that  I  an  now  a  ration- 
alist, or  liberal  Christian,  and  have  more  charity  for  all 
varieties  of  religion.     I  regard  my  ministerial  activity  as 
just  beginning,  and,  health  permitting,  I  shall  labor  abun- 
dantly in  ohe  work.     I  am  still  on  the  homestead  farm,  but 
am  trying  to  get  into  the  ministry  again,  either  Congre  ;;a- 
tioanal  or  Unitarian.     I  told  you  once  that  I  had  not  yet 
waked  up;  now  I  am  awake.     But  I  have  made  progress  faster 
even  than  the  famous  committee  of  nineteen,  and  so  I  may 
not  be  able  to  reenter  my  original  denomination.1' 
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The  above  quotations  are  from  a  communication  from 
l.Ir.  Bla&cmer,  dated  December  29,  1914,  and  written  from 
l.Ionowi ,  Boyd  County,  Nebraska. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr,  Blaofcmer  sinoe  he  left  Iowa,  in 
1884.    At  that  time  he  was  small  in  stature,  moderate  in 
movement,  hesitant  in  speech,  uncertain  as  to  what  he  wanted 
to  do,  or  how  to  go  about  his  work.    A.%  least  this  was  the 
impression  he  made  on  me ,  a  part  of  my  business  of  home 
missionary  superintendent  being  to  size  up  every  man  .;ho 
applied  to  me  for  work.     Great  was  my  surprise  -hen  I 
learned  that  he,  a  man  of  his  make  up,  had  joined  the 
Llethodists;  and  I  said,  "They  will  never  make  a  Ilethodist 
out  of  him,"  and  evidently  they  did  not. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Brother  Blackmer  confessed 
himself  as  only  half  awake  in  the  early  days  of  his  ministry. 
I  never  had  any  doubt  that  Brother  Blackmer  was  an  honest 
and  true  man,  and  that  he  would  find  his  place  and  live  a 
useful  life,  even  as  he  has  dons.    TThether  he  will  be  at 
home  in  the  Unitarian  denomination,  I  very  much  doubt. 
There  is  certainly  liberalism  enough  in  the  Congregational 
denomination  at  the  present  time  to  satisfy  almost  anyone 
that  wants  to  be  a  Christian  at  all. 
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Sixty  third  sketch 

Jacob  G.  Hiller 

Jacob  Garrett  I.Iiller,  son  of  Garrett  and  B^a 
(Llorrison)  I.Iiller,  was  born  in  Sand  Lake,  New  York,  Septem- 
ber 8,  1825.    He  attended  Cayuga  Academy  and  graduated  irom 
Williams  College  and  from  Auburn  theological  Seminary.  He 
was  ordained  into  the  Presbyterian  ministry  at  troy,  New 
York,  in  January  of  1852.    Hay  fifth  of  this  year,  1852, 
he  was  married  to  Miry  Hitchcock. 

Eis  early  pastorate  were  mostly  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  but  from  1854  to  1857  ;:e  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Harwinton,  Connecticut,  and  at  Brad- 
ford, Connecticut  from  October  of  1859  to  1864.    His  wife 
died  while  he  was  in  the  pastorate  at  Harwinton,  August  11, 
1857.     In  October  of  1858  he  was  again  married  to  Bra .  Anna 
TTheelcok  Peak. 

In  1864  He  entered  upon  his  most  notable  pastorate, 
covering  a  period  of  seventeen  :ears,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Ho nt rose,  Hew  York. 

February  25th  18G5  he  began  a  pastorate  of  six 
years  in  the  Congregational  church  at  llanchester ,  Iowa. 
Among  the  reports  from  this  field  during  Mr.  Hiller 's 
pastorate,  were  the  following,    the  first  is  under  date  of 
December  7,  1884: 

"Believing  it  is  our  pleasure  to  obey  the  scrip- 
ture injunction,  'Rejoice  with  those  that  do  rejoice,'  we 
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send  you  a  bit  of  good  tidings,  that  you  ma.y  rejoice  with  us. 

"The  first  day  of  this  month  was  a  red  letter  day 
in  the  annals  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  this  place. 
To  go  back  a  little.    This  was  formed  as  a  Mission  church 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  after  a  little  became  self-sup- 
porting.    Our  edifice  when  first  built,  was  regarded  as 
comfortable  and  pleasant,  and  a  thing  to  be  greatly  re- 
joiced over  by  the  few  7/ho  made  great  sacrifice  for  its 
erection.    But  it  iias  come  to  need  a  good  deal  of  repair. 

"Two  years  ago  we  were  providentially  led  to  call 
as  our  pastor,  llav.  J.  C.  hil;.er,  D.  D.  ,  a  man  of  marked 
ability,  and  unbounded  enthusiasm.    Failure  of  health  had 
led  him  to  resigne  an  important  pastorate  in  the  east  and 
come  west.    Under  his  ministry  our  Congregation    so  in- 
creased and  was  so  inspirited  as  to  lead  us  both  to  re- 
pair and  enlarge  our  church.    The  audience  room  has  been 
completely  transformed.    The  pulpit  has  been  removed  from 
the  east  end  to  the  north  side  of  our  edifioe,  where  an 
alcove  nas  been  built  for  it,  and  the  choir.    On  the  south 
side,  opposite  the  pulpit,  a  commodious  lecture  room  has 
been  added  by  a,  R.  Loomis,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000.  This 
room  can  be  so  opened'  into  the  main  audience  room  as  to  give 
all  the  form  of  a  cross  and  afford  space  sufficient  for  a 
large  auidence.    The  seats  are  semi-circular,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  beautifully  decorated,  new  windows  of  stained  glass 
have  taken  the  place  of  t;.e  old  ones,  and  all  is  lighted  by 
a  new  reflector,  and  warmed  by  a  new  furnace.     The  cost  of 
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all  has  bsen  about  ,;5,600,  and  all  fcaid  for. 

"And  this  "brings  us  to  the  seventh  instant.  The 
house  Has  filled  to  overf  lov/ing,  and  the  service  was  siich  as 
to  move  us  to  exclaim,  'Hew  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  C 
Lord  of  Hosts!'    The  choir  had  carefully  prepared  their  part . 
It  rras  a  general  feeling  that  better  singing  had  never  been 
heard  in  I.Ianchester. 

"In  the  morning  our  pastor  delivered  a  masterly 
discourse  from  the  text,   'And  Joash  v/as  minded  to  repair 
the  house  of  the  Lord,1  commanding  the  closeest  attention 
of  the  audience  for  nearly  an  hour.    His  prominent  thought, 
our  being  justified  in  rebuilding  our  edifice,  on  account 
of  tiie  great  influence  and  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
church  socially  and  spiritually.    After  the  sermon  7)r. 
Ililler  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer,  and  with  coronation 
the  morning  closed. 

"In  the  evening,  another  congregation  listened  to 
an  excellent  sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  G-ibos,  of  Cedar  Falls , 
from  the  text  to  be  found  in  Revelations,  22:17.     So  closed 
the  day  in  -.vhich  all  the  services  had  been  solemn,  yet  full 
of  joyful  emotion. 

"And  non  v;e  each  desire  that  our  hearts  may  be 
a  fit  temple  for  Cod's  spirit.    If  so,  the  power  of  Jod  will 
fill  the  house  r:e  have  builded  for  him,  and  many  Will  be 
led  to  praise  Him." 

In  August  of  1G85  \7e  find  the  following: 

"The  beautiful  cathedral    :lass  Windows  ordered  for 
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the  lecture  room  of  the  ©Imroh,  have  "been  put  in  place.  Cno 
of  them  is  in  memory  of  Alma  Loomis  Brainard,  and  was  the 
gift  of  her  father,  ...  h.  Loomis,  Baft.,  as  was  also  the 
lecture  room  itself,  "./it::  t„e  exception  of  the  foundation. 
The  pastor,  J.  G.  I.Iiller,  '..  D.  ,  made  a  short  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  one  for  ".'hose  memory 
the  window  was  designed. 

In  December  of  1885  there  is  still  another  report 
from  hanchester .    Mr;  Miller  hisself  writes  as  follows: 

'•'Our  church  in  this  place  l.as  been  greatly  blessed. 
In  September  hr.  -x.  J.  Bell,  a  lay  evangelist,  was  invited  to 
labor  here  in  union  revival  work,  and  by  his  efforst  a  deep 
religious  interest  was  awakened,  and  many  were  converted. 
After  his  departure  we  held  some  extra  meetings  by  ourselves 
with  gracious  results.    7e  then  invited  Brother  7.  2,  'later- 
man,  of  llarion.    He  spent  a  week  with  us,  and  preached  with 
remarkable  power,  and  by  his  instrumentality,  more  were 
brought  to  Christ.     Indeed,  judging  from  his  sermons,  we 
could  heartily  endorse  him  as  peculiarly  qualified  for  ef- 
fective evangelistic  work,  were  he  to  under  take  it.    As  a 
result  of  the  revival,  twenty-seven  by- prof ession,  and  four 
by  letter  were  added  to  cur  membership ,  and  among  these 
were  several  adults,  including  the  president  of  one  of 
our  banks,  heads  of  families,  as  well  as  scholars  from  the 
Sabbath  scl-ool.    And  others,  from  our  first  business  men, 
together  with  members  of  our  Jabbath  school  are  to  follow 
at  our  next  communion.    Tor  all  this  we  jraise  the  Lord, 
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and  pray  that  all  the  churches  of  our  commonwealth  may  also 
be  visited  during  the  winter  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
c  onv i  no  i  lag  p  or;  e  r . 1 ' 

Passing  on  now  to  Hebruary  of  '88,  we  find  Mr, 
Miller  still  pastor,  and  a  correspondent  writes: 

"Rev.  J.  &.  Miller,  D.  L.,  "began  his  labors  here 
five  years  ago  this  month.,  and  the  church  has  been  prps- 
-perous  during  this  time.    The  Y.  P    S.  C.  E-  is  well  at- 
tended.   Te  have  an  unusually  fine  Sunday  School,  but  we 
regret  to  part  with  the  superintendent,  A.  B.  Terrill. 
he  has  been  a  very  efficient  superintendent." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  1888  there  is  another 
report  from  Manchester,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Rev.  J.  G.  Miller,  D.  D.,  is  doing  without  a 
vacation  this  summer.     The  preaching  services  and  all  the 
other  meetings  are  well  attended.    Lawrence  hop  vett ,  who 
was  brought  up  in  this  place,  has  occupied  the  pulpit  twice 
of  late.    He  has  been  attending  Cberlin  College  for  the 
past  two  years,  but  is  at  present  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Y.  II.  C.  A.,  of  the  state  of  Ohio.     He  is  a  promising 
young  man,  and  greatly  devoted  to  his  wort.     ?:ev.  Gilbert 
L.  Shull  of  Ivanhoe ,  Illinois,  is  spending  his  vacation 
with  his  father's  family  at  this  place.    He  is  a  graduate 
of  Iowa  College,  and  doing  good  work  in  the  ministry." 

In  December  of  1888  we  find  Dr.  Miller's  name 
connected  with  the  Alden  church,  and  the  item  is  as  follows 


"January  1st,  if  the  Lord  v;ills ,  the  church  will 
have  a  resident  pastor  -  ?.ev.  J.  G.  Miller,  D.  D.  ,  of  Man- 
chester Las  accepted  a  call  to  this  church." 

It  v/ill  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Mr.  Lille 
resigned  his  worfc  at  Manchester  late  in  the  fall  of  1888 
and  "began  work  at  .alien  in  January  of  1889.     In  November  of 
1889  we  find  this  little  note  from  hlden: 

"The  church  is  engaged  in  special  revival  worh. 
Evangelist  3mead  is  helping  Brother  Miller,  the  pastor." 

Che  following  note  from  Congregational  Iowa, 
November,  1C90,  indicates  tLat  Mar Miller  v;as  at  Alien 
two  years,  for  tLe  record  is  as  follows: 

"Brother  Miller  is  to  close  his  labors  with  this 
church  January  first  (18 SI  J." 

Mr.  Miller's  neirfc  pastorate  is  indicated  in  a 
report  of  him  in  the  January  issue  of  1891,  as  follows: 

"2Iora  Springs.     -    January  4  was  a  day  of  re- 
joicing to  this  people.    Brother  Miller  began  his  work 
among  them  as  their  pastor." 

In  Hay  of  '91  is  this  further  report: 

"Brother  Miller  and  his  people  are  encouraged 
by  the  addition  of  six  members  at  the  last  Communion,  five 
of  them  uniting  on  confession." 

Btill  again,  in  the  July  number  of  tha  paper  re 

read: 

""Nora  Springs,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Brother 
J.  G.  Miller,  D.  B. ,  was  never  more  prosperous  and  hopeful 


than  now.    At  the  July  communion,  two  united  on  confession, 
and  one  by  letter." 

The  record  for  April  '92  is  very  much  the  same: 

"She  membership  continues  to  increase.    Two  were 
added  on  confession  at  the  last  cammunion." 

The  record  of  September  1892  gives  further  report 
of  Brother  I.Iiller.    The  communication  is  as  follows: 

"The  Sara  Springs  church  is  now  pastorless.  Dr. 
I.Iiller  lias  closed  his  labors  here,  and  is  now  visiting 
friends  in  the  east.    I-ie  does  not  expect  to  take  another 
pastorate.    After  finiishing  his  visit  east  ho  will  make 
his  home  at  Cedar  Palls,    his  long  pastoral  life  and  labors 
have  borne  abundant  fruit." 

Dr.  I.Iiller  had  another  short  pastorate,  continuing 
only  for  two  months,  at  Brunswick,  Hew  York,  in  1892.  As 
intimated  in  the  last  quotation  from  Congregational  Iowa, 
in  his  retirement,  he  made  his  home  for  the  most  part  at 
Cedar  Palls,  Iowa,  where  a  brother  who  for  many  years  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Congregational  church  and  citizen 
of  the  town,  resided. 

In  January  of  1915  Dr.  lliller  was  still  living, 
though  ninety  three  years  of  age,  and  his  residence  at  that 
time  was  Ilontour  Palls,  Hew  York.    Prom  this  place,  under 
date  of  January  18,  1815,  he  writes: 

"I  am  so  feeble  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
onter  into  any  account  of  my  life.     Indeed  the  only  church 
that  I  really  care  to  report  is  the  Lanchester  church  in  Iowa. 
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I.Ir.  I.iiller  was  quite  along  in  years  when  he  came 
to  Iowa  in  1865.    He  was  then  fresh  from  his  notable  pastor- 
ate in  I.Iontrose ,  and  what  wonder  that  he  was  always  quoting 
affectionately  this  parish,  showing  that  his  heart  was  still 
there.    However  he  became  just  as  fond  of  Handiest er ,  and  lie 
always  speaks  of  this  place  as  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  his 
earthly  pilgrimage. 

The  Dr.  Hiller  of  those  days  was  tall,  erect,  quick 
in  motion  and  speech,  sometimes  in  his  impetuosity  running 
his  words  together.    He  was  vivacious,  well  stored  with 
anecdotes  and  stories,  humorous,  talkative,  entertaining; 
but  he  was  serious  and  solid  and  often  brilliant  in  his 
preaching.    He  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  art  and  literature  and 
oratory,  and  he  was  in  every  way  a  delightful  and  splendid 
man.    He  was  essentially  a  Presbyterian.     He  never  got  over 
the  Presbyterian  habit.    For  the  most  part  his  ecclesiasti- 
cal associations  were  with  the  Presbyterian  people.  ITever- 
the  less  we  are  pleased  to  claim  him  as  a  genuine  Congre- 
gationalist . 
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Sixty  fourth  sketch 

James  J.  llitchell 

James  J.  llitchell  son  of  S.  1.  and  Ilargaret 
llitchell,  was  born  in  Canton,  Illinois,  February  6,  1851. 
His  parents  were  of  Hew  England  ancestry,  "but  they  both 
came  west  in  their  early  years.     In  1853  the  family  moved 
to  7armington,  Illinois,  but  in  1854  they  located  at 
Davenport,  and  in  1856  at  ITewton.    At  this  time  the  rail- 
road extended  only  to  Iowa  City,  so  the  last  ox  the  trip 
was  overland,  and  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

His  boyhood  life  in  Newton  was  without  special 
incident.  He  was  kind,  and  cheerful,  and  helpful  to  all 
with  whom  he  associated. 

In  "December  of  1866  he  began  study  at  Central 
University  in  Pella,  Iothb.    There  he  became  a  Christian 
and  soon  after  determined  to  enter  the  ministry.  According- 
ly September  1,  1867,  found  him  attending  Iowa  College  at 
Grinnell  with  the  purpose  of  making  thorough  preparation 
for  the  life  work  before  him. 

In  December  of  1870  he  was  stricken  dovm  with  a 
severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  for  some  weeks  hi a  life 
was  despaired  of.     finally  the  fever  ran  its  course,  and 
he  fought  his  way  back  to  life,  though  study  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  some  time  to  cone.    TThen  sufficiently  re- 
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covered  to  "be  able  to  work,  in  the  spring  of  1871,  knowing 
that  out?  door  exercise  was  needed  to  entirely  restore  his 
health,  he  secured  a  place  with  the  civil  engineer  corps  of 
the  Iowa  Minnesota  and  Newton  Railroad  Go.    ~hile  thus  en- 
gaged he  ran  the  location  levels  for  the.  railroad  from  Few- 
ton  to  -lonroe,  excepting  the  three  miles  nearest  ITewton, 
which  was  already  completed,    afterward  he  worked  on  the 
preliminary  lines  as  far  north  as  3agle  G-rove  in  Tright 
County. 

In  the  spring  of  1S74  he  engaged  in  the  book  and 
stationary  business  in  Newton  and  continued  in  this  business 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  when  he  sold  out. 

He  .was  married  November  10,  1875,  to  Miss  211a  M, 
Morrison,  formerly  of  La  P.oy,  Hew  York,  but  who  was  then 
living  near  Sioux  City.     There    three  bright,  active  boys 
have  come  to  share  their  home.    Two  of  the  boys  later 
graduated  from  Iowa  College. 

TChile  Mir.  I.Iitchell  was  still  in  business  at 
Newton,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  prohibitory  amand- 
ine nt  campaign  of  1882,  canvassing  the  county  with  others 
in  the  interest  of  prohibition,    he  also  took  as  active 
part  in  the  Y.  H.  C.  A.    at  Newton,  and  was  its  president 
a  part  of  the  time. 

In  August  of  1883  he  was  invited  to  preach  at 
the  Wittemberg  Congregational  Church,  located  a  few  miles 
north  of  Newton,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the.  resigna- 
tion of  ?wev.  Thomas  Merrill.    This  invitation  was  accepted, 
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and  he  continued  to  preach  there  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
till  in  January  they  engaged  him  for  a  year.     Some  time 
during  this  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  afterwards 
at  the  recuest  of  the  church  he  was  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  by  a  Council  of  Congregational  Churches 
held  at  vTittemburg,  September  17,  1G85.  Congregational 
Iowa  for  October  1085  makes  note  of  this  event  in  the 
following  paragraph: 

"Brother  J.  J.  I.Iitchell  of  Newton,  a  Christian 
layman  who  has  desired  to  be  useful  in  the  master 1 s'  work, 
has  for  two  years  or  more  been  preaching  for  the  rural 
church  of  TCittemburg.    He  was  licensed  two  years  ago  by 
the  Grinnell  association.    Uow  in  response  to  the  urgent 
desire  of  the  flock,  he  has  been  ordained  and  it  may  be 
will  find  his  way  into  the  pastoral  work,  as  the  one  thing 
which  he  will  do.    [There  are  other  Christian  laymen  who 
would  do  v/ell  to  follow  this  example  ,  for,   'the  Lord  hath 
need  of  them. 1    We  shall  welcome  Brother  Mitchell  into  our 
ranks  warmly." 

Congregational  Iowa  gives  some  reports  of  the 
ministry  at  Tfittemburg.  In  January  of  1887  we  find  the 
following: 

"Wittemburg  church  received  three  by  confession 
January  3d.     See  how  the  people  treat  their  pastor:  Last 
Wednesday  an  unusual  gathering  assembled  at  the  home  of 
J.  r.  Beatty,  bringing  lunch  baskets  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  sundry  other  articles  that  '/ere  not  at  once  exposed  to 
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view.     The  gathering  had  "been  announced  to  hey.  J.  J.  Mit- 
chell  and  wife,  who  were  present,  "but  until  a  social  hour 
spent  most  pleasantly  and  a  dinner  that  supplied  the  com- 
pany most  bountifully,  no  intimation  was  made  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering;  then  the  handing  of  a  liberal  num- 
ber of  silver  dollars  and  list  of  valuable  gifts  amounting 
in  all  to  ever  ,;S5 ,  made  the  pastor  and  r.is  v/ife  fully 
realize  th§  purpose  of  the  gathering." 

Mr.  Mitchell  himself  writes  in  March  of  1887, 
the  following: 

"Yesterday,  February  27,  was  a  feast  day  unto  the 
lord  for  our  church,  and  we  received  into  our  membership 
forty-five  whom  the  Lord  has  blessed  during  the  past  winter, 
and  whom  we  trust  are  of  such  as  shall  be  saved.  Sixteen 
of  this  number  are  heads  of  families.    Twenty- one  received 
baptism,  and  besides  these  one  little  girl  was  presented 
by  her  parents  for  baptism.    Several  others  whom  we  had 
confidently  expected  would  unite  at  this  tine  were  detained 
by  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.     T7e  praise  3-od  for 
his  goodness,  and  the  wonderful  y;orks  He  has  done,  and 
we  follow  Brother  Skeels  with  our  prayers,  that  the  Lord 
may  continue  to  use  nim  as  he  did  with  us." 

TThile  still  at  TCittemburg  Mr.  IhLtcheil  became 
interested  in  Chataucua  work.     In  the  fall  of  1887  he  suf- 
fered a  severe  illness  which  confined  him  to  his  room  until 
June  1888.    While  convalscent,  he  read  with  great  interest 
the  book  on  "The  Hall  in  The  Grove"  by  Pansy,  describing 
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Chautauqua  in  New  York.     This  led  him  to  the  preparation  of 
plans  that  finally  resulted  in  the  Iowa  Chautauqua  assembly 
at  Golf  ax,  which  was  incorporated  in  January  1889.    He  be- 
came the  first  president  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
August  of  1891,  at  which  time  ;.e  was  requested  to  take  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  instruction,  prepare  the  pro- 
gram, and  conduct  the  assembly.  ■ 

There  is  one  more  reference  to  the  Tlittemburg 
pastorate  in  Congregational  Iowa.  In  September  of  1890 
we  have  the  following: 

"The  Tittemburg  church  has  recently  purchased  a 
new  organ.    June  17th  the  pastor  gave  instead  of  a  mission- 
ary sermon,  a  lecture  on  Joseph  Heesima,  which  not  only  in- 
creased our  new  phase  in  the  value  of  foreign  missions.  The 
following  Sabbath  a  township  Sunday  school  convention  was 
held  in  this  church,  at  which  Rev.  C.  G.  Hai-rah  was  present, 
and  made  an  address  with  his  usual  power,    lie  location  at 
ITewton  is  a  matter  of  special  interest  to  this  church,  both 
on  account  of  past  association,  the  probability  of  future 
cooperation. " 

In  November  of  1890  hr.  hitc::ell  began  a  pastorate 
of  five  :;ears  at  Chester  Center.     There  are  many  references 
to  this  church  in  Congregational  Iowa  during  this  pastorale. 
But  there  is  not  much  said  about  the  pastor  himself,  as  the 
cornmuM  cat  ions  were  largely  from  him,  antl  he  was  modest  enough 
to  keep  himself  out  of  sight.     In  January  of  1691  we  have  the 
following i 
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"At  the  January  communion  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  J.  J. 
llitchell,  his  wife  and  son,  united  by  letter,  and  two  young 
Lien  "by  confession.     The  church  also  took  a  collection  for 
home  Hiss ions." 

Again  from  the  February  number  we  read: 

"The  church  began  the  observance  of  the  week  of 
prayer  with  the  hope  that  such  an  interest  might  be  made 
manifest  as  to  rec.uire  a  continuation  of  the  meetings.  On 
_riday  evening  a  band  of  seven  young  men  from  Iowa  College 
came  to  our  help.    They  led  the  singing  with  much  earnest- 
ness and  conducted  testimony  and  consecration  meetings. 
Eaeh  evening  two  of  their  number  would  give  short  earnest 
talks,  and  then  would  engage  in  personal  work  with  those 
not  Christians,    faithfully  they  urged  to  immediate  decision, 
and  met  excuses  with  Scripture  texts.    Honda;-  morning  tkey 
returned  to  their  studies,  and  the  work  was  continued  by  the 
church  and  pastor,  un'oil  Friday  evening  when  the  young  men 
returned  to  begin  again.    This  they  did  a  third  time,  and 
the  visible  results  are  about  twenty-five  who  have  decided 
to  be  Christians,  the  church  revived,  strengthened,  and  an- 
xious for  the  salvation  of  others.    The  young  men  wore  en- 
tertained in  our  homes,  where  they  won  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all.     7e  hope  they  may  be  permitted  to  visit  often 
in  Chester.    Our  congregations  have  increased ,  the  Endeavor 
Society  is  flourishing,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  Lord  is 
leading  us  into  a  more  abundant  harvest." 

Again  in  September  of  '91  we  find: 
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"(The  cnuroh  has  enjoyed  a  good  attendance  through- 
out the  summey.    ihe  King's  Daughters,  the  Busy  Bees,  and  the 
Endeavor ers  have  kept  a  good  degree  of  interest  in  the  meet- 
ings.   7hile  the  pas'oor  was  absent  on  his  vacation  at  the 
Iowa  Chautauqua,  sermons  were  read,  often  by  young  ladies, 
but  air/ays  to  the  edification  of  the  church.     The  Sunday 
school  has  continued  a  good  average  attendance,  hut  one  of 
our  teachers  is  absent,  and  we  soon  shall  miss  others  who  go 
to  the  same  work  of  teaching,     She  church  is  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  the  fall  meeting  of  ths  Jrinnell  Association, 
which  meets  here  September  S9-30." 

Mr,  llitchell  paid  a  gpeat  deal  of  attention  to  the 
music  of  the  church.     In  1'ovember  of  1892  ho  writes: 

"Our  young  people  have  manifested  increased  inter- 
est in  the  services  by  special  attention  to  the  music.  So 
accomodate  the  choir,  they  recently  held  a  festival  which 
netted  about  thirty  dollars  with  which  they  purchased  eighteen 
chairs  of  a  neat  pattern,  for  one  choir  platform.     In  the 
midst  of  the  festival,  which  was  largely  attended  by  friends 
from  Grinnell  and  adjoining  co.mmunities ,  the  pastor  and  wife 
were  completely  surprised  by  a  number  on  the  program  not 
published,     xhe  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School,  With 
kind  remarks ,  presented  the  pastor  with  a  fine  overcoat, 
and  his  wife  the  funds  to  purchase  a  good  cloak,  which  he 
says  are  the  gifts  of  both  the  church  and  community.  Ac- 
knowledgments were  in  order  and  appreciation  warmly  ex- 
pressed. ' 

The  record  given  in  May  of  1GS3  is  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"The  church,  was  greatly  "blessed  during  the  I.Iills 
dieting  in  Grinnell,  after  which  the  pastor  was  assisted 
generously  by  Brothers  Douglass  and  Yittum.     Cn  Easter 

Sunday  our  hearts  v;ere  made  glad  "by  the  reception  of 
sixteen  new  members  on  confession  of  faith.  Subscriptions 
have  been  secured  to  cover  all  the  current  expenses  of  the 
ensueing  year.    The  total  benevolences  for  1392  were, 
#254.45." 

In  February  of  1894  the  pastor  writes: 
.  "Chester  Center  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  Rev. 
B.  St.  John  through  a  series  of  two  weeks,  and  of  Rev. 
Thomas  LI.  Hickman  of  Ames  for  a  week  of  meetings.  The 
spiritual  blessing  received  by  the  church  will  be  felt  a 
long  time.    7e  are  very  grateful  for  the  help  of  these 
brethren.    We  rejoice  also  that  through  the  efficiency  of 
our  trustees  the  church  debt  of  over  two  hundred  dollars 
is  all  paid  off;  and  also  current  obligations  to  January 
first ,  and  we  have  nearly  enough  on  hand  and  in  sight  to 
put  a  new  roof  on  the  church,  a  much  needed  improvement. 
Our  benevolent  contributions  for  the  year  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred dollars.    During  the  year  1895  we  received  twenty-one 
to  membership. ' 

Again  in  November  of  '94,  hr.  I.Iitchell  acknow- 
ledges the  help  of  friends.    He  writes: 

"With  the  kindly  assistance  of  I.Irs.  G.  A*  Towle 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Vittum  and  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Grin- 
nell Society,  a  most  profitable  Endeavor  convention  was  held 
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in  our  church  on  September  SO.    An  increase  of  interest  was 
immediately  manifest,  and  a  delegate  was  sent  to  Doth  the 
district  and  the  state  convention. 

"The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  planned  and  carried 
out  successfully  a  home  Missionary  thank:  offering  on  tl  e 
evening  of  October  1&.    I.Irs.  T.  0.  Douglass  was  -present,  and 
made  a  very  interesting  address.    A  goodly  amount  was  re- 
ceived for  a  thank  offering,    "he  women  of  the  congregation 
have  found  great  delight  in  work  as  a  Sevang  society  for 
the  benefit  of  some  home  missionary  families." 

Again  the  pastor  reports,  in  March  of  1895: 

"The  meetings  conducted  during  January  by  evange- 
list J.  S.  ITorris,  were  a  great  spiritual  uplift  for  both 
pastor  and  people.    There  were  over  twenty-five  conversions, 
and  a  new  interest  is  manifest  in  the  church,  cottage  and 
Endeavor  prayer  meetings.    Bible  study  and  prayer  offer  a 
delight  of  which, many  are  glad  to  testify." 

The  next  communication  to  JOngregational  Iowa,  in 
June  of  18i5,  reports  the  close  of  Mr*  Mitchell's  work  at 
Chester  Center: 

"Brother  Llitchell  has  resigned.    The  church  re- 
ceived the  resignation  with  evident  surprise  and  regret,  and 
at  a  largely  attended  meeting,  unanimously  requested  that  the 
resignation  be  withdrawn.    The  cause  of  the  resignation  was 
the  urgency  of  a  call  from  the  church  at  Brairie  City,  and 
the  promising  outlook  for  a  larger  field  of  usefulness. 
The  relations  of  the  -castor  to  the  Chester  Church  ,:ave  been 
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most  delightful  for  nearly  five  years,  and  the  success  of 
the  work  has  been  encouraging.    JJany  improvements  in  the 
church  building  and  parsonage  have  been  made,  and  sixty- 
two  have  been  added  to  the  membership,  of  which  number  fif- 
ty were  on  confession  of  faith.    The  Chester  Church  sent  a 
letter  of  fraternal  greeting  to  the  Prairie  City  Church, 
warmly  commending  the  paster  and  his  family  to  them,  and 
expressing  hope  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  attend  them 
in  their  new  relation.     'Zhe  time  of  removal  to  Prairie  City 
is  undetermined  as  yet." 

The  resignation  was  made  in  July  of  1895,  and  at 
that  date  he  began  work  at  Prairie  City..    Of  the  welcome  of 
Ilr.  Ilitchell  there  is  a  record  in  "The  Weekly  Kodak"  of 
October  11,  189j,  which  is  in  part  as  follows! 

"LIr.  Llittchell  and  wife  are  held  in  high  esteem 
by  his  former  parishioners,  as  many  valuable  tokens  received 
indicate;  but  the  treasures  which  he  and  his  wife  most  value 
and  cherish,  are  the  friendships  formed  among  the  people 
with  whom  he  labored. 

"Though  he  often  regrets  his  lack  of  thorough 
preparation  for  his  work,  he  ..as  gained  in  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  an  inspiration  to  intellectual  activity  such  as 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

"Kis  pastorate  here,  though  just  begun,  is  regard- 
ed as  promising  sucoess,  and  the  warm  reception  accorded 
himself  and  family  by  rrairie  City,  has  given  him  much 
courage  for  the  prosecution  of  his  work." 
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I  have  a  suspicion  that  I.Ir.  Ilitchell  r;as  attracted 
to  Prairie  City  partly  because  ox  its  proximity  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua which  was  now  a  matter  of  supreme  interest  to  him. 

The  first  report  of  the  Prairie  City  field,  under 
llr.  Ilitchell,  recorded  in  September  of  1895,  is  as  follows: 
"  "In  a  recent  storm  the  church  "building1  v;as  struch 

by  lightning,  and  was  damaged  to  the  amount  of  .,.5500.  ?or- 
tunately  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance." 

The  relation  of  pastor  and  people  on  this  field 
is  indicated  by  a  report  from  rrairie  Gity  recorded  in  the 
Congregational  Iowa  for  January  1897: 

"The  home  of  the  pastor,  Rev.  J.  J.  Ilitchell  was 
recently  visited  by  a  goodly  number  of  his  congregation, 
bringing  substantial  evidences  of  good  will,  which  will 
supply  the  pantry  for  some  time  to  come. 

"At  t:_e  preparatory  service  on  December  5,  three 
young  ladies  were  received  on  confession  of  faith. 

"Rev.  A,  P.  Irvine  of  Avoca,  began  to  assist  the 
pastor  in  special  meetings  December  7.    The  interest  is 
very  encouraging,  especially  among  the  men.    The  meetings 
are  heartily  supported  by  members  of  other  congregations." 

In  August  of  '98  we  have  the  following: 

"At  the  close  of  the  Lidland  Chautauoua,  a  benefit 
program  for  Brother  Ilitchell  was  given  as  an  egression  of 
appreciation  for  his  work  as  superintendent  of  instruction. 
On  his  return  to  Prairie  Gity  he  found  the  young  people  had 
been  busy  in  his  absence,    he  writes:     'The  Prairie  City 
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Church  "building  was  entered  by  the  X.Y.Z.  Society,  composed 
of  young  17 omen,  during  the  absence  of  the  pastor  at  the 
Llidland  Chautauqua,  and  when  they  were  through  it  looked 
like  a  now  room.    The  walls  were  thoroughly  brushed,  the 
woodwork  painted  in  fresh  warm  tints,  the  vestibule  nicely 
furnished,  lamps  put  in  good  order,  and  a  new  flower  stand 
placed  on  the  pulpit  platform.     It  was  a  pleasing  surprise 
to  the  pastor  who  knew  nothing  of  the  work  till  he  entered 
the  church  on  the  morning  of  July  24th."' 

Writing  of  his  connection  with  the  Chautauqua,  Lr. 
Ilitchell  says: 

"While  pastor  of  the  Prairie  City  church  I  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Llidland  Chautauqua  at  Des  Iloines, 
and  held  the  office  of  superintendent  for  three  years,  having 
charge  of,  and  conducting  the  platform  from  which  many 
eminent  men  and  women  were  heard." 

he  speaks  of  another  experience,  which  occurred 
near  the  close  of  his  Prairie  City  pastorate,    he  writes: 

"In  I.Iay  of  1902  I  attended  the  summer  school  of 
theology  at  Grinnell,  and  continued  through  four  successive 
seasons,  receiving  certificates  from  the  faculty  of  Iowa 
College  for  each  session  attended.     The  benefits  accrued 
from  the  association  in  this  school,  and  from  the  courses 
of  study  I  regard  as  among  the  most  helpful  factors  in  my 
subsexjuent  life  and  work." 

In  Congregational  Iowa  for  August  of  1902  we  find 
the  following: 
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"Brother  J.  J.  Ilitohell  is  wanted  at  De  7itt ,  and 
we  dare  say  he  will  aooept  the  call,  though  he  had  not  when 
last  heard  from  Congregational  Iowa  approves." 

Mr,  Ilitohell  accepted  the  invitation  to  De  Witt, 
and  began  his  work  in  October  of  1902,  and  found  at  De  7itt 
a  field  largo  and  promising.    L.r.  Ilitohell  writes: 

"In  removing  to  De  ,/itt  and  to  the  Davenport 
Association  I  made  my  first  removal  from  Grinnell  Association 
where  I  was  raised  and  ordained.    But  I  found  warm  and  faith- 
ful friends  in  the  brethren  of  this  Association.    De   .'ill  is 
one  fo  the  oldest  churches  in  the  state,  and  I  found  there  a 
goodly  number  of  workers  Who  were  ready  te  sustain  the  pastor 

There  is  a  record  of  Brother  Llitchell  from  the 
Prairie  City  church  in  the  September  number  of  Congregational 
Iowa  of  1902,  which  is  as  follows : 

"Brother  J.  J.  Ilitohell,  having  served  this  church 
faithfully  and  with  success  for  seven  years,  lias  resigned 
to  accept  a  call  to  De   Titt.    The  ohuroh  gives  a  strong  testi 
mony  of  regard  for  their  old  pastor,  but  they  are  ready  to 
welcome  his  successor  as  soon  as  he  can  be  secured." 

In  November  1902  we  read: 

"The  De    Jitt  church  gives  a  warm  welcome  to  the  new 
pastor,  Brother  J.  J,  Mitchell,  and  is  moving  out  on  various 
lines  of  Christian  activity.     One  of  the  items  of  expense 
provided  for  is  a  printing  fund."    Mr,  MitQhell  was  accustom- 
ed to  make  large  use  of  printer's  ink. 

In  January  of  1905  we  have  the  following: 
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"At  the  last  communion  three  united  with  the  church 
by  letter.     Congregations ,  the  Sunday  school,  and  prayer- 
meetings  are  growing.    A  church  directory  is  being  published. 
Brother  i.Iitchell's  hible  class  is  having  a  special  course  in 
The  Life  of  Christ.    Union  meetings  are  in  progress  during 
the  week  of  prayer,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  meetings 
wi  1 1  be  c ont  inue  d . " 

In  December  of  '05  rastor  hatchell  reports  a  very 
pleasant  social  event  in  the  shape  of  a  pound  party,  in  which 
he  and  his  family  received  very  handsome  and  generous  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  their  people. 

In  the  January  issue  of  our  state  paper  for  1S04, 
a  correspondent  writes: 

"Our  annual  meeting  -was  held  on  the  tenth.  ^11 
reports  show  favorable  results  for  the  past  year,  but  in 
finances  the  showing  was  especially  good.    A  lignt  luncheon 
was  served  by  the  ladies,  and  a  social  hour  offered  an 
opportunity  to  talk  over  new  plans  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large." 

In  August  of  1204  is  this  record: 

"Pastor  J.  J.  hitchell  writes  that  he  expects  to 
take  a  whole  week  off  duty,  and  visit  his  mother  in  Minnea- 
polis," 

The  following  item  appears  in  September  of  1905: 
"Pastor  J.  J.  I.Iitchell  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
him  to  resign.    There  was  a  shortage  in  the  subscription.  But 
the  ladies  stepped  in  and  promttly  said  'Brother  I.Iitchell  shall 
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not  go  on  account  of  a  lack  of  support.'     They  Cfuickly  and 
easily  raised  t&e.  amount  needed.    So  Brother  l.Iitchell  enters 
upon  another  year  of  service  at  De  "Titt  with  fresh  hope  and 
courage,  and  with  a  bright  outlook  for  the  church." 

hr.  Mitahell  continued  at  De  Witt  until  June  1907, 
at  which  time  he  moved  to  Amistad,  Union  County,  Hew  I.Iexico. 

The  removal  was  made  imperative  by  the  failing 
health  of  hrs.  l.Iitchell,  also  "Spy  the  conviction  that  a  milder 
climate  would  be  conducive  to  an  extended  ministry.  Amistad 
was  located  on  high  plains,  twenty-five  miles  from  a  railway, 
"by  a  colony  of  northern  people  who  desired  to  develop  a 
Christian  community,  and  a  united  church  and  higher  education 
in  a  healtliful,  invigorating  climate.     They  came  from  .iany 
states  and  many  associations,  but  with  a  common  -purpose. 
Hev.        A,  Chatfield,  a  Sunday  school  secretary  at  that  time, 
and  ReY.  l.Iorrison  Tenier  were  active  in  the  organization  of 
the  United  Church  of  Amistad.    All  ordained  ministers,  were 
members  ex  officio  by  the  presentation  of  credentials. 
Hev.  horrison  Tfenier  became  the  first  pastor  in  June  of  1907, 
and  served  to  July  of  1S0S.    Mr,  Mitchell  was  elected  pastor 
for  the  next  year,  1908-1909.     At  this   .  ime  a  movement  v:as 
started  to  connect  this  church  v/ith  some  one  of  the  leading 
denominations.     It  resulted  finally,  in  1912,  in  connecting 
it  with  the  Presbyterian  -Church,  Eorth. 

During  the  period  of  three  years  up  to  1915,  hr. 
Liitchell  supplied  occasionally  the  churches  in  Amistad  and 
vicinity,  hoping  that  a  door  would  open  for  a  return  to 
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regular  pastoral  work,     In  the  meantime  a  claim  for  1G0  acres 
of  Hew  Ilexico  plains  was  secured,  and  a  support  for  himself 
and  hrs.  Llitchell  maintained  by  freighting  aa4  selling  mer- 
chandise . 

In  the  fall  of  1914  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  cluirch  at  Binger,  Caddo  County, 
Oklahoma,    This  call  came  unsolicited  and  so  cordial  that  he 
was  constrained  to  accept,    This  new  field  offers  the  attrac- 
tions of  a  large  field,  a  goodly  corps  of  workers,  a  good 
church  building,  and  a  convenient  parsonage,  and  best  of  all, 
a  united  people. 

There  was  some  delay  in  llr.  llitchell' s  removing  to 
the  field,  on  account  of  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his 
business.    However,  early  in  1915  he  ?/as  able  to  take  the 
work  and  there  he  may  be  found  at  this  date,  middle  of  July, 
1915,  -    well  and  happy  in  his  work,  his  wife  also  in  good 
health.    The  three  sons  at  present  are  located  as  follows: 
Ralph  D.  is  postmaster  at  iimistad,  also  publisher  of  the 
Tribune  Herald  which  .:e  edits  with  the  help  of  his  good  wife. 

Donald  7,  lives  in  Hest  Seattle,  Hashington,  and  is 
employed  by  the  city  as  superintendent  of  the  Hinneiiaha  Play 
Hield  and  Civic  Center. 

Edwin  '7.  was  appointed  Sunday  School  missionary  in 
Texas  in  1915.    Later  he  was  assigned  a  scholarship  in  the 
Austin  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  September  of  1914  he 
was  sent  to  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  there  completing  a  course  preparatory  to  entering 
the  ministry. 
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From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  hr. 
Mitchell  lias  had  a  great  handicap  by  reason  of  delicate  health 
and  a  limited  education.    However,  "by  judicious  living  he  had 
had  a  gOO&ljf  amount  of  tital  energy  to  expend,  and  by  great 
diligence  in  reading  and  study  he  has  accumulated  a  rich 
store  of  knowledge;  and  he  lias  had  the  faculty  beyond  most 
pastors  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to  others.    He  has  a  fine 
vocabulary,  a  fluent,  though  net  a  babbling  tongue,  and  he 
knows  how  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  and  forceful 
language.    T7e  hope  he  maji  come  back  to  Iowa  to  spend  the 
evening  of  his  life  in  the  state  of  his  childhood  and  among 
the  associations  of  his  early  ministry. 
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Sixty  fifth  sketch 

John  "7.  Cowan 

John  'Thitman  Cowan,  son  of   "illiam  and  himeline 
(Kirby)  Cowan,  was  born  in  Princeton,  Illinois,  January 
19,  1848.    Mis  preparatory  school  was  at  Wheat  on,.  Illinois, 
where  :~e  also  finished  the  freshman  year,  and  then  went  to 
Oberlin  College,  graduating  in  1871.    He  graduated  also  from 
fhe  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1874.    During  his  Seminary  course  at 
Oberlin  he  spent  about  three  months  during  the  long  winter 
vacation  then  in  vogue  as  a  visiting  student  at  hndover, 
Yale,  and  Union  Seminaries. 

he  was  ordained  October  1,  1874  at  harblehead, 
Ohio,  where  he  ^ad  organized  a  church  and  where  he  was  pastor 
from  1874  to  1876.    He  was  pastor  at  Horwalk,  Ohio  from  '76 
to  '81.     He    then  filled  a  temporary  engagement  with  the 
church  at  Crown  Point,  ITew  York,  closing  this  work  in 
December  of  1882.    He  then  came  to  Iowa,  and  was  pastor  at 
Tabor  from  1883  to  1894. 

Congregational  Iowa  begins  the  record  of  the  fab or 
Church  under  pastor  Cowan  in  its  second  issue,  february  1883, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"The  church  at  Tabor  sends  us  34  subscribers. 
Eight  united  with  the  church  January  7,  five  of  them  on 
profession  of  faith.     January  17th  a  meeting  was  called,  by 
printed  invitation  to  review  the  thirty  five  years  of  the 
faithful  and  successful  pastorate  of  hev.  John  fodd,  and  to 
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welcome  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  J.  If.  Cowan. " 

The  second  report  is  in  April,  as  follows: 
"Nine  were  added  March  4th,  si::  of  then  by  profes- 
sion.   The  people  like  their  new  pastor  and  Brother  Todd  says 
they  have  not  regretted  the  change.    Many  will  sympathize 
with  oar  dear  brother  Todd  in  the  loss  of  a  daughter,  who 
died  after  a  brief  illness,  while  visiting  at  home.  She 
leaves  two  little  daughters  with  >:er  parents." 
In  June  of  '83  we  have  this  Item: 

"Rev.  J.  "7.  Cowan  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Tabor 
church  May  11,  Rev.  Robert  Test  of  the  Advance  preaching 
the  sermon." 

In  hard:  of  1884  Professor  Thomas  I.IcClelland ,  now 
president  of  Knox  College,  writes: 

"At  the  communion  service  March  2d,  six  persons 
were  added  to  the  Tabor  church,  four  on  profession.  This 
brings  the  membership  of  the  church  up  to  332,  a  gain  of  57, 
35  by  profession,  since  Rev.  J.  7.  Cowan  began  his  ministry 
over  the  church  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.     To  his  ability 
and  earnestness  as  a  preacher  of  the  '7ord,  he  adds  a  faculty 
for  organization  which  is  bringing  into  active  service,  all 
the  latent  elements  of  usefulness  in  the  church.     The  increase 
of  the  congregations  has  made  it  necessary  to  open  for  regu- 
lar use  the  large  gallery  which  heretofore  has  done  service 
only  on  special  occasion.    In  all  his  worh  and  plans,  the 
pastor  has  the  most  hearty  support  of  the  pastor  emeritus, 
Rev.  Jhhn  Todd,  whose  presence  in  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath 
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is  in  itself  a  benediction  upon  the  people  over  which  for  so 
many  years  he  watched." 

llany  reports  from  Labor  are  like  those  of  January 
and  February,  1885: 

"Tabor  received  eight  at  the  last  communion,  three 
by  confession;"  and  "The  Tabor  continues  meetings  one  week 
after  the  week  of  prayer.     There  v/ere  a  number  of  hopeful 
conversions .  •' 

There  is  an  important  record  of  Brother  Cowan  in 
May  of  1885: 

"At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  Bluffs  Association, 
Rev.  J.  W«  Cowan  of  Tabor  plead  for  'our  Pastorless  Churches', 
and  proposed  for  them  'a  pastor  at  large,'  to  be  supported 
by  a  joint  stock  company  formed  for  the  purpose.     The  com- 
pany was  formed  and  the  experiment  is  to  be  made.  1  There 
trill  be  further  report  of  this  later  on. 

In  I.Iarch  of  1886  we  have  from  Tabor  a  further  re- 
port of  evangelistic  work: 

"The  church,  college  and  community  :.ave  been  won- 
derfully blessed  in  revival  meetings  recently  held,  Brother 
Thittlesey  of  Creston  helped  on  the  work  greatly  by  two  weeks 
efficient  service  in  February.    But,  prayer  and  personal 
work  thoroughly  organized,  were  the  principal  means.  Re- 
sults are  not  yet  tabulated." 

April  of  1G86  reports  the  ingathering: 

"On  Sunday  Llarch  2C ,  thirty-two  persons  united 
with  the  Tabor  church,  twenty-seven  on  confession  of  faith, 
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Of  the  whole  number',  twenty- two  are  adults,  and  ten  heads 
of  families.    This  ingathering  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  special  meetings  hold  during  the  month  ox  l-'ebruary. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  still  larger  number,  as  the  fruit  of 
tuese  meetings,  will  unite  with  the  church  at  other  commun- 
ions.    Some,  among  the  students,  will  naturally  prefer  to 
unite  with  their  home  churches." 

Another  characteristic  report  from  Tabor  may  be 
found  in  the  July  number  of  IS 87: 

"The  Tabor  church  is  getting  tired  of  the  remnant 
of  debt  which  has  somehow  clung  to  us  ever  since  the  present 
building  was  erected.    ".7e  rose  up  the  other  day  -  Sunday, 
June  19th,  and  summarily  wiped  it  out.     After  a  sermon  on  the 
subject,  subscriptions  were  called  for.     The  v2,800  ashed 
was  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  raised,  and  t.ie  amount  was 
swelled  to  |3,000.»'! 

Now  for  a  long  time  Congregational  Iowa  is  silent 
as  to  the  Tabor  church,  "out  in  April  of  1G90  we  have  t..e 
following: 

"A  revival  meetings  conducted  oy  Brother  Cowan,  and 
Evangelist  Smead  resulted  in  a  considerable  number  of  conver- 
sions.   The  majority  of  those  who  enlisted  for  Christ  were 
students  of  t..e  academy  and  college." 

In  I.Iarch  of  '91  we  have  this  record: 
"The  day  of  prayer  was  as  usual  observed  at  Tabor 
college.  All  recitations  were  omitted.     Students  and  faculty 
met  at  nine  o'clock  for  a  prayer  and  consecration  meeting. 
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At  ten  thirty  a  thoughtful  and  helpful  address  on  (The  Life  and 
Character  of  3t.  Paul  was  given  in  the  church  by  He  v.  Lr. 
Hughes,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Sidney.     In  the 
afternoon  students  met  in  different  bands,  for  prayer,  and 
in  the  evening  another  general  meeting  for  the  whole  community 
was  held  in  the  church,    keetings  are  still  conducted  with 
incr2asing  interest,    fifteen  united  with  the  church  the 
first  Sabbath  in  February.    All  the  students  in  the  college 
department,  and  about  two  thirds  of  those    in  the  preparatory 
department  are  professing  Christians.    2ha  religious  interest 
in  the  community  is  general.-' 

April  of  '51  reports  a  special  occasion: 
"Easter  Sunday  was  a  memorable  day.     Te  rejoice 
with  Brother  Cowan  and  his  people.     Sisty-four  new  members 
were  received,  all  but  two  on  confession  of  faith.     It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  great  ingathering  was  preceded  by 
weeks  of  earnest,  faithful,  evangelistic  work." 

The  next  report,  April,  18C2,  is  also  in  the  line 
of  progress:      '"he  church  now  has  more  than  four  hundred 
members,    Twenty-five  were  added  at  the  last  communion, 
fifteen  on  confession. 

The  report  for  February  of  'S3  relates  to  finances: 
"The  year  closed  with  all  bills  paid  and  a  handsome 
balance  in  the  treasury.    Forty- six  members  were  received 
during  the  year,  twenty-one  on  confession.     i..e  present  member- 
ship is  428.    During  Brother  Cowan's  ten  years'  pastorate 
four  hundred  and  nine  have  united  with  the  church,  two  hundred 
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sixty-three  of  these  uniting  on  confession  of  faith;  eleven 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  six  dollars  have  been  contributed 
to  benevolent  causes,  and  they  ^iave  raised  for  all  purposes, 
•j35,536.     Jell  done,  pastor  and  people  I     'J  he  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges  was  observed  in  Tabor.    The  principal  address 
was  made  by  Rev.  Lawrence  Lyxtra  of  the  1-resbyterian  Church 
of  Red  Oak.     Revival  me  ruings  are  being  held  in  the  church, 
and  several  conversions  are  reported  among  t&e  students  of 
the  college  and  the  young  people  of  the  town." 

Brotherly  exchange  is  noted  in  Hay  of  '93: 
"Brother  Cowan,  and  brother  Darling  of  Sioux  City 
on  a  recent  Sunday  made  a  'fair  exchange1  which  was  'no 
robbery1  to  the  people  of  either  church.    A  correspondent 
writes:     'Tabor  church  received  eleven  members  April  9, 
cn  confession.    At  our  business  meeting  recently  held, 
plans  were  made  for  a  new  parsonage  to  be  built  the  present 
season  on  the  corner  of  the  large  church  lot.     The  general 
prospects  at  Tabor  are  bright  and  steadily  growing  brighter. 
Many  new  buildings  are  planned  for  this  season  -  more  than 
ever  before,  both  residences  and  business  blocks,  and  new 
families  are  moving  in  constantly." 

There  is  an  unpleasant  note  in  l.Iarch  of  1884,  to 
this  effect: 

"3rother  Go wan  Las  resigned  and  he  is  to  leave  Iowa. 
17e  wish  he  wouldn't.    His  place  in  ^abor  and  in  Iowa  •"ill  not 
be  easily  filled.    Me  has  accepted.!,  persistent  call  from 
Oregon  City,  Oregon." 
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He  went,  but  he  returned.    He  was  in  Oregon  from 
the  summer  of  1894  to  1097.    Returning  in  1898,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  Bldora,  and  was  in  service  there  for  three  years. 
Congregational  Iowa  notes  the  brother's  return  in  its  issue 
of  April  1C98.     It  says: 

"We  are  glad  to  welcome  Brother  J.  J.  Cowan  back 
to  the  state  after  an  absence  of  four  years  spent  in  Oregon. 
He  has  accepted  a  call  to  fJldora,  to  commence  with  this  month. 

rhe  very  next  report  from  this  field,  in  September 
of  1C00,  is  a  record  of  Mr.  Cowan's  resignation: 

"Br.     .        Cowan  uas  resigned  at  bldora,  to  accept 
a  call  to  Newton.     'I  may  find  it  a  large  field,'  he  said, 
'but  I  never  will  find  a  better  one.'     Blessings  on  the  man 
that  talks  that  way  about  his  people." 

Hr«  Cowan  was  at  Newton  for  only  a  short  tine.  He 
began  there  in  1901,  and  closed  in  1902.    he  left  Newton  to 
accept  a  call  to  Jrete ,  Nebraska,    -.is  resignation  is  noted 
in  C ongre  gat  i  onal  I owa ,  Dec  ember ,  1 i  0 . . : 

"Brother  Cowan  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at 
Newton  last  Sunday  morning,  and  began  his  pastorate  at  Crete, 
Nebraska,  December  1st.    7e  regret  his  departure  from  Iowa, 
but  congratulate  him  upon  his  call  to  oar  college  town  in 
Nebraska.     Be  rill  find  here  a  work  to  which  he  is  specially 
adapted. " 

Shis  pastorate  covered  a  period  of  eleven  years, 
and  it  was  of  course  a  great  success.  ...r.  Cowan  same  bad : 
to  Tabor  in  1902  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
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organization  of  the  church.    A  record  in  C ongregat i onal 
Iowa  for  1-Tovember  190£.  is  as  follows : 

"In  the  evening  at  the  church,  Rev.  J.  T7.  G or/an, 
D.D.  ,  who  for  nearly  twelve  years  v:as  connected  with  the 
church  as  its  pastor,  and  who,  while  here  in  1884  organized 
the  first  Junior  Christian  hndeavor  Society  in  the  world, 
and  so  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  movement, 
delivered  a  stirring  address  on  Twentieth  Century  problems." 

Closing  the  worh  at  Crete  in  1:13,  he  retired  from 
the  ministry  at  the.  age  of  sixty-five,  after  forty  years  of 
pastoral  service,  and  returned  to  the  oast,  .-.is  residence 
in  July  of  1915  was  a  Chemung,  Y.syj  Yorh,  his  wife,  formerly 
Lliss  Adele  hiller  ,  to  whom  he  was  married  August  £9,  1893, 
still  spared  to  him,  and  his  children  and  children's  child- 
ren around  him. 

he  received  his  doctorate  from  Tabor  College  in 

1894. 

As  samples  of  his  literary  style,  and  indications 
of  the  spirit  of  the  man,  we  copy  a  paper  which  he  read 
before  the  Council  fluffs  ^ssociaoions ,  and  which  was  pub- 
lished  in  Congregational  Iowa  in  1885,  and  an  extract  from 
his  address  at  the  funeral  of  father  To&d.    The  oaper  is 
as  follows: 

"THE  PASTOR  AT  LARGS." 
"That  is  he?    Not  a  missionary,  net  an  evangelist, 
but  a  pastor  -  a  pastor  of  pastorless  c~u_-ches. 

"What  constitutes  -.is  parish?    It  consists  of  the 
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labors  extend.  If  he  could  be  .fast or  at  large  for  the  "hole 
United  States,  j.e  v;ould  i,ave  almost  a  thousand  churches  with 
perhaps  fifty  thousand  members,  under  his  charge. 

"If  he  were  rastor  at  Large  for  Congregational 
Iowa  he  would  have,  according  to  the  last  published  reports, 
sixty  churches  out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty,  or  twenty  three 
per  cent  of  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  Iowa. 

"If  he  v;ere  pastor  at  -arge  for  the  average 
local  Association  of  Iowa  (which  includes  just  twenty 
churches)  he  would  have  on  the  average  four  or  five 
churches  to  look  after,  for  tour  public  reports  are  very 
uniform  in  the  statement  t..at  there  is  an  almost  unvarying 
average  of  from  twenty  to  twenty  five  per  cent  of  our 
churc.-es  pastorless  all  the  time.     Ihese  pastorless  churches 
are  the  parish  cf  the  Pastor  at  Large. 

"How  will  lie  serve  the  churches  under  his  charge? 
he  will  reside  at  some  central  point  in  $h#  association  where 
he  labors,  and  his  movements  will  be  directed  by  a  committee 
of  that  Association.     'Then  a  church  becomes  pastorless  the 
committee  will  seek  to  arrange  for  him  to  serve  that  church 
until  a  new  pastor  is  secured,    a  definite  engagement  will 
be  entered  into  according  to  which  t£te  x-astor  at  Large 
shall  visit  the  church  in  question  statedly  -  once  a  quarter, 
once  a  month,  or  as  often  as  may  in  each  several  case  be 
agreed.     In  those  visits  he  will  act,  not  as  a  mere  tran- 
sient supply,  but  as  pastor  pro  tern,  of  the  church  -  attend- 
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members,  looking  after  its  benevolences,  ordering  its 
parish  w&rk,  visiting  the  flock,  arranging  for  prayer 
meetings,  and  other  services  during  the  weeks  until  he 
shall  come  again  -  doing  in  every  way  the  work  of  a  pastor 
for  that  church  so  far  as  the  circumstances  will  allow, 
he  will  also,  by  correspondence  and  otherwise,  keep  watch 
over  the  church  when  not  present  in  person.    7hen  the  new 
pastor  comes  he  will  turn  over  the  church  to  him,  and  -pass 
on  to  other  work. 

"how  will  the  Castor  at  Large  be  supported?  Pri- 
marily by  the  churches  served.     Ihen  a  church  engages  his 
services  it  will  be  expected  to  pledge  him  a  salar37  Just 
as  other  churches  do  in  engaging  pastors,  the  amount  pledged 
being  proportioned,  (when  the  church  is  able)  to  the  time 
spent  with  that  church.    A  church  visited  once  in  a  quarter, 
(four  Sundays  in  the  year  -  one  month)  should  pay  one 
twelfth  part  of  a  year's  salary.    A  visit  once  a  month 
will  be  Worth  about  one  fourth,  and  once  a  fortnight  about 
one  half  the  year's  salary. 

"But  some  churches  would  not  be  able  to  pay  at 
that  rate,  especially  if  the  Pastor  at  Large  is  a  strong  man, 
on  a  good  round  salary,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  all  his  time 
may  not  be  regularly  Employed,     how  shall  tie  deficiency 
"be  met? 

"By  concerted  action  of  the  churches  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.   Let  them  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  benevolent 
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joint  stock  company  -  capital  stock,  say,   ,;1200 ,  or  1500 
in  shares  of  jplO  each.     The  owner  of  a  share  promises,  not 
to  pay,  but  to  guarantee  #10  toward  the  support  of  the 
Pastor  at  Large.     If  the  Pastor  at  Large  gets  the  -"hole 
amount  of  his  salary  and  expenses  from  the  churches  served, 
the  snare  holders  pay  nothing,  if  half,  the  share  holders 
pay  :}5 ,  etc. 

"The  stock  should  be  subscribed  before  the  Pastor 
at  Large  enters  upon  his  Work;    At  the  end  oh  ..lis  second 
month's  service,  the  treasurer  of  the  company  should  cost 
up  the  amount  received  for  services,  subtracting  it  from 
the  first  quarter's  salary,  and  assess  the  remainder  pro 
rata  upon  the  shares,  assessments  being  payable  before  the 
close  of  uhe  quarter.    A  similar  operation  should  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  second  month  of  each  succeeding 
quarter.     Thus  the  salary  of  the  Pastor  at  Large  would  be 
paid  promptly  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  but  the1  share 
holders  would  pay  only  what  was  not  paid  by  the  churches 
served. 

"Will  the  Pastor  at  Large  do  anything  besides 
serving  t..e  pastorless  churches?    Yes,  his  travels  all  over 
the  Association  will  make  him  the  best  possible  scout  for 
the  Home  Llissionary  Society,  and  he  will  have  special  ad- 
vantages for  looking  up  new  fields,  fostering  new  chirr c he s 
and  Sunday  Schools,  and  other  pioneering  work,    he  will  also 
spend  many  weeks  of  the  year,  if  he  has  tJiera  to  spend,  in 
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evangelistic  labors  with  the  churches,  pastorless,  through- 
out the  association.    But  his  great  work  should  bo  th&t 
of  pastor  to  thq  pastorless  churc-ies. 

"T7hat  result  may  we  expect  from  the  labors  of 
the  Pastor  at  Large? 

"1.     Increased  benevolent  contributions  from  the 
churches  served.     Statistics  and  experiences  shotj  that  the 
interregnum  between  pastorates  is  the  gap  through  which 
the  missionary  money  fails,  and  through  which  the  mission- 
ary spirit  oozes  away.     Ihe  Pastor  at  Large,  by  bridging 
the  interregnum  and  closing  the  gap,  as  well  as  by  the 
direct  influence  of  his  spirit  and  merits,  cannot  fail 
to  increase  largely  the,  gifts  per  member  of  the  pastorless 
churches.    Also  by  founding  new  churches,  and  ministering 
to  the  growth  of  old  ones,  he  would  increase  the  number 
of  givers. 

"2.    A  saving  to  the  home  Lissicnary  Treasury, 
churches  which  would  otherwise  require  from  the  E.  II.  3. 
will  sometimes  be  served  by  the  Pastor  at  Large,  thus 
saving  the  money  they  would  otherwise  consume.     3o ,  by 
benevolences  increased  on  the  one  hand,  and  benevolences 
saved  on  the  other,  the  expense  of  the  Pastor  at  Large 
will  be  largely  refunded. 

"5.     Increased  spiritual  lives  in  the  pastorless 
churches.    The  gap  between  pas-orates  is  also  like  a  gash 
in  the  spiritual  arteries  of  the  church.    She  x-astor  at  Large 
will  mend  the  arteries  so  that  the  life  blood  -"ill  flow 
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unwasted  from  one  pastorate  to  the  next .    He  will  do  this  at 
least,  perhaps  more.    Perhaps,  by  his  rich  ministrations  he 
Will  change  the  barren  waste  of  pastorless  weeks  or  months 
into  a  fruitful  harvest  field. 

"Is  the  above  portrait  of  the  castor  at  Large 
taken  from  real  life?    LTo ,  it  is  an  idea  as  yet.     But  it  is 
a  rational  idea  is  it  not?    One  Association  of  Iowa  hopes 
to  realise  it  before  long.    Brethren,  watch  the  experiment, 
pray  for  it,  anc   if  it  proves  practical  and  useful ,  enlarge 
upon  it.    Cur  pastorless  churches  need  something  done  to 
them. " 

The  experiment  was  tried  at  once  in  the  Council 
Bluffs  Association.     The  Joint  Stock  Company  was  formed,  and 
the  pledges  easily  secured.    He v.  A<  LI.  Beman  was  appointed 
to  the  work,    he  continued,  in  it  for  a  number  of  years. 
Brother  Cowan's  program  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  only 
tiiat  byand  by  the  Joint  Stock  Company  feature  was  dropped, 
and  the  salary  provided  b"   the  churches  served,  and  the 
home  Ilissionary  Society. 

The  extract  from  the  funeral  address  of  Father 
Todd  is  as  follows: 

"his  general  health  and  activity  continued  to 
the  last.    He  was  circulating  a  petition  against  ti.e  re- 
peal of  the  Prohibition  Law  which  he  locked  upon  as  hostile 
to  the  welfare  of  ti:e  state.     It  was  a  crisp  winter  morning; 
he  felt  well,  and  had  made  several  calls  when  he  entered  the 
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home  of  Reuben  Reeves,  a  mile  from  home.     Re  sat  down  while 
the  man  of  the  house  signed  the  paper,  who,  when  he  turned 
to  him  again,  found  t...at  Re  had  gone  without  e,  cry  and  with- 
out  a  struggle.     The  Scripture  came  to  many  minds:     'He  ".'alli- 
ed with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.' 

ur2o  such  a  life  as  his  the  end  how  fitting!  He 
who  abhorred  idleness  as  few  men  abhorred  it,  God  did  not 
compel  him  one  hour  of  idleness.    He  fell  in  the  harness, 
his  sword  uplifted,  to  strike  again.    He  fell  in  the  furrow, 
his  hand  upon  the  plow,  his  face  turned  resolutely  toward 
the  path  he  hoped  still  to  accomplish.    He  "'hose  spirit 
would  chafe  at  the  thought  of  dependence  upon  the  care  and 
labor  of  anyone,  however  lovingly  and  eagerly  rendered  - 
nor  wife,  nor  child  needed  to  soothe  his  dying  pillow  cr 
wipe  the  sweat  from  his  suffering  brow,  even  for  one  hour. 
In  the  midst  of  his  labors  he  was  called.     He  walked  with 
G-od,  and  was  not.     Faithful  to  the  last,  busy  to  the  last, 
in  the  Llaster's  service,  in  his  place  .Junday  morning,  mini- 
stering to  the  people  to  whom  he  Rad  so  long  ministered,  in 
his  place  last  Londay  afternoon,  pronouncing  the  ^ord  of 
aong  and  prayer  over  the  casket  of  a  fellow  soldier,  fallen 
at  his  side,  in  his  place  last  evening  as  a  member  of  the 
official  board  of  the  church,  with  kindly  question  and  loving 
counsel,  aiding  those  soon  to  confess  their  faitR  at  t..e 
altar  of  tRe  cuurcn,  in  his  place  last  Teesday  evening  in 
the  prayer  meeting  in  his  own  parlors,  in  his  place  Wednes- 
day morning  bearing  from  house  to  house  t.:at  protest  against 
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which  he  believe  &  to  "be  gigantic  and  conseienoeless  wrong, 
that  prayer  for  the  burdened  and  tempted  and  lost ,  the  las 
stroke  of  his  pen  the  signature  to  that  petition,  his  last 
living  breath  spent  in  urging  others  to  aid  in  that  great 
cause,  so  he  fell.    So  he  passes  from  us.    Ch,  worthy 
apotheosisl     Oh,  fitting  upward  flight  for  a  spirit  such 
as  his  had  be en I 

"Sometimes  death  comes  to  men  about  us  doubly 
terrible  cecause  of  its  suddenness,  but  here  is  a  deatli 
as  sudden  as  any  could,  be,  yet  without  terror.    Aye,  and 
so  appropriate.     5Ehis  man  of  G-od,  waking  that  morning, 
saw  before  him  a  day  of  labor  for  the  ..aster,  and  he 
expected,  no  doubt,  that  that  evening  he  would  be,  as 
his  wont  was,  among  the  people  of  Cod  in  the  house  of 
prayer,     he  did  not  know  that  he  would  be  there  only  as 
an  invisible  presence.     .Lien  he  talked  up  the  hill  yonder 
to  his  neighbor's  house  t..at  morning  he  did  not  know  tha^i 
he  would  not  come  down  again  in  a  few  moments  as  strong  of 
limb,  as  brig.-t  as  eye,  as  he  was  then.    'Then  he  passed 
into  that  door  he  did  not  turn  and  take  one  long,  last 
look  at  tne  beautiful  world  that  he  might  not  see  again, 
vfhen  he  drew  the  paper  out  for  this  friend  to  sign,  he 
did  not  say  '"hat  hand,  with  its  years  of  busy  toil,  ^as 
now  done  its  last  act;  its  work  is  over.'     There  he  stood 
separated  from  eternity  but  by  the  ticking  of  the  clock. 
That  matters  it  to  him?    Jo  close  his  eyes  and  open  them 
again  and,  having  done  it,  to  find  himself  beyond  the  vail 
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of  the  shadow  of  Death.  Jeyond  the  deadly  Apollyon,  "beyond 
the  open  mouth  of  hell,  and  "beyond  the  dark,  rolling  river, 
already  up  the  heights,  already  on  the  golden  shore. 

,T,0,  child  of  God,  0  Glory's  heir  I 
'How  rioh  a  lot  is  thine . 
'A  hand  almighty  to  defend, 
•An  ear  for  every  call, 
'An  honored  life,  a  peaceful  end, 
'And  heaven  to  crown  it  all.'" 
My  acquaintance  with  doctor  Qowan  began  with  his 
coming  to  Tabor  in  1883.     I  fell  in  love  withhim  at  once, 
and  the  admiration  and  the  affection  for  him  continues  to 
this  day. 

Be  stepped  into  father  Todd's  place  in  a  modest 
and  unassuming  manner.    The  relation  between  the  pastor  and 
the  pastor  emeritus  was  ideal,  and  "beautiful  to  behold.  The 
younger  treated  the  elder  with  very  great  consideration, 
and  always,  as  long  as  he  lived,  gave  him  a  place  beside  him 
in  the  pulpit,  and  some  part  of  the  service  every  Sabbat... 
his  sermons  were  strong  and  scholarly,  yet  simple  and 
practical.     They  were  epigrammatic ,  spicy,  and  often  lighted 
up  with  pleasantry,  but  always  dignified  and  devoted  to  a 
seriouw  purpose. 

Iloreover  he  was  very  companionable,  a  good  broths 
to  camp  with  at  Clear  lahe. 

Upon  coming  to  Iowa  he  at  once  became  identified 
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with  the  denominational  movement  and  civic  affairs  of  t:.e 
state,  and  he  uas  a  brother  greatly  beloved  by  us  all.  he 
uas  the  man  uho  first  suggested  castors  at  Large  to  oare 
for  the  pastorless  churches,  of  the  state,  and  as  ue  have 
seen,  worked  out  a  practical  program  for  them. 

he  gave  us  fifteen  years  of  splendid  service  - 
eleven  of  th.ese  at  fabor.    Ee  also  gave  eleven  years  to 
the  Crete  church,  Nebraska,    he  uas  an  ideal  pastor  for 
a  church  in  a  college  town. 


Sixty  sixth  sketch 
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James  D.  'Tells 

James  Dwight  Tells,  son  of  Gideon  Spencer  and 
Eliza  -raka  (Gilbert )  Tells,  was  "born  in  "''heatland,  Michigan 
January  3d,  1849.     Lie  had  a  portion  of  his  preparatory  stu- 
dies  at  hills&ale  academy;  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
University  in  1875,  and  took  a  partial  course  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary  attending  this  school  in  1878,  and 
in  1879. 

Soon  after  graduating  from  college,  August  25, 
1875,  he  Y7as  parried  to  Lillian  Elizabeth  Stewart,  of 
The at land ,  Mi c hi gan . 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Litchfield,  Michigan, 
where  he  was  ordained  December  18,  1078.    Ee  was  in  this 
field  for  two  years;  and  at  Toodstock,  Illinois,  from  1880 
to  1882. 

He  then  came  to  Iowa,  to  spend  here  the  remainder 
of  his  working  days,    his  first  pastorate  in  Iowa  was  at 
Tebster  City,  whfre  he  was  in  service  for  five  years  -  1882- 
1887. 

Reports  from  this  field  furnished  "by  Congregation 
al  Iowa,  were  as  follows:     The  first,  in  August  of  1885, 
announces  his  coming;  also  that  "the  church  lias-  recently  put 
into  operation  a  new  plan  of  systematic  benevolence,  which 
promises  to  be  a  success. 

In  the  September  number  is  this  report: 
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"Harvest  Thanks  living  services  re re  held  on  the 
monring  of  the  26th  ox  August .     Jhe  platform,  profusely 
decorated  with  emblems  suggestive  of  a  bountiful  harvest, 
a  oalm  bright  day,  and  the  Sabbath  hush  that  rested  upon 
the  waiting  congregation  tended  to  impress  all  with  the 
appropriateness  of  a  praise  service  on  the  last  3abbath  of 
the  departing  summer.    Recitations,  interspersed  with 
appropriate  music    from  the  Sabbath  school  and  choir,  were 
followed  by  an  essay  presented  by  Mi 93  Rmily  J.  Grary, 
a  recent  graduate  of  Iowa  College,    The  question  as  to  how 
the  young  people  of  a  congregation  may  be  brought  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  church  is  truly  one  of  paramount 
importance.    We  hope  that  the  methods  introduced  by  our 
new  pastor  may  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  problem." 

This  last  sentence  is  explained  in  part  in  the 
next  re-port,  published  in  October,  in  whioh  it  is  said: 

"The  pastor,  J.  L>.  Wells,  is  not  unmindful  of  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  his  congregation,  as  he  gives  them 
a  short  sermon  every  Sabbath,  and  reports  a  large  attendance 
of  this  class  upon  the  regular  services  of  the  church." 

The  pastor's  hands  may  be  seen  also  in  the  fol- 
lowing, reported  in  January  of  1884: 

"Last  spring  the  Sunday  school  here  began  pre- 
preoarations  for  a  missionary  festival  to  be  held  some  time 
in  the  fall.     Some  of  the  boys  planted  potatoes,  or  worked 
in  other  ways,  -  one  boy  built  a  wheelbarrow  -  the  little 
girls  had  various  fancy  work  -  tidies,  cushions,  holders, 
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etc,  etc.,  and  a  comfortable,  -    while  the  infant  class 
gathered  rags  and  old  iron,    i'he  rags  and  iron  were  sold 
and  the  proceeds,  about  ',36,  Were  brought  to  the  festival, 
Which  was  held  about  the  middle  of  November.    The  rest  of 
the  articles,  potatoes,  fancy  work,  etc.,  etc.,  were  brought 
to  the  church.    There  the  children,  after  singing  for  awhile 
had  a  supper  and  then  the  articles  were  sold  at  auction  - 
the  older  people  entering  into  this  part  with  a  great  deal 
of  spirit,    The  result  was  about  $550  raised  for  missionary 
use,  and  an  entertainment  whieh  the  children  agreed  was  the 
best  they  had  ever  had.    Pastor  -Tells  has  Just  inaugurated 
a  new  movement  among  the  children.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  he  distributed  books  to  them  for  keeping  record  of  the 
text  from  which  the  morning  sermon  is  preached.    The  little 
folks  take  to  it  wonderfully.     Cn  the  first  Sabbath,  with 
the  weather  down  below  zero,  and  so  cold  that  only  a  few  of 
the  older  people  were  at  church,  there  were  about  seventy 
boys  and  girls  out.    Revival  services  have  been  held,  with 
the  result  of  some  spiritual  Quickening." 

In  liar  oh  of  1886  we  find  this  item: 

"Special  meetings  are  in  progress.     The  ladies  have 
sent  a  box  of  family  supplies  to  a  home  missionary.  Pastor 
Tells  and  wife  endured  joyfully  the  martyrdom  of  a  recent 
'pound  sociable.'     Even  silver  and  gold  were  given  the:.:  b; 
weight . " 

In  the  records  of  the  jubilee  celebration  of  the 
Webster  City  Ohuroh,  published  in  1906,  we  find  the  following 
referenoes  to  Llr.  Tells: 
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"Rev.  J.  D.  lells  accepted  a  call  from  the  church, 
Llay  l,  1883.    "During-  his  pastorate  ti.e  annual  Handbook  was 
published.    Mr,  'Tells,  in  nis  report  as  pastor,  in  1684, 
spoke  of  fche  'Young  7olk  Society  of  Qhristian  Endeavor,' 
'2his  ^'as.  before  the  organization  of  ti.e  Y.  P.  3.  0.  E.  ETo 
other  report  ..a!  been  made  by  or  for  the  Societjr. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  in  1887  Mr.  T7ells  offered 
several  amendments  to  the  by  laws ,  and  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion.   He  discontinued  his  services  Liarch  5,  1886.'' 

In  the  same  history,  in  another  connection,  we 
find  the  following: 

"Rev.  J.  D.  Tells,  our  next  pastor,  was  a  man  of 
versatile  ability.     Illustrative  of  hismusiostl  talent,  an 
eye  witness  relates  the  following  incident:     At  a  graduating 
exercise  of  the  high  school,  Mr.  "Veils  was  io  sing  a  duet 
with  Lliss  Tannie  Lincoln  of  Fort  Dodge.     At  ten  a.m.  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  both  v;ords  and  music  of  the  selection 
to  be  rendered.    Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  he  re- 
hearsed ti^e  song  without  manuscript  before  xiim. 

"During  Mr.  'Tells'  pastorate  he  had  a  great 
revival  conducted  by  Mr,  3mead.     This  occurred  just  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  7ells'  term  of  service,     Jo  that  .lav. 
Ur.  Forris  at  his  first  service  with  this  church  received 
into  membership  of  the  church  fifty-one  new  memoers.  ' 

Closing  at  7ebster  Oity  in  1888  Mr,  'Tells  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Ames,  and  was  in  service  there  for  two 
years . 

The  onlw   report  we  find  of  this  pastorate,  in 
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Congregational  Iowa,  is  the  follo"ing,  published  in  ^pril  1888 

"We  have  good  news  from  Ames.    The  church  has  se- 
cured a  pastor.     The  parsonage  has  been  put  into  good  shape 
for  the  family  of  the  new  pastor,  Rev.  J.  ").  fells'  of  Weo- 
ster  City.     Improvements  have  "been  made  also  in  the  church 
building,  in  the  ray  of  painting,  papering,  carpeting,  etc. 
?or  many  years  Ames  church  .-as  been  favored  with  strong 
men  in  its  pulpit.1' 

Mrs.  Tilden,  trie  church  historian  for  Ames,  says 
of  Sir.  '"ells'  pastorate: 

C..r-:"Rev.  J.  D.  Jells  came  to  us  from  Webster  City 
in  tta&eb  of  1688.    Ee  was  a  graduate  of  Michigan  University, 
and  was  a  successful  teacher  in  Dubuque  for  two  years.  Ee 
then  went  to  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City, 
to  prepare  for  the  ministry.     After  several  pastorates 
he  came  to  Te'bste-  City,  where  he  remained  fire  years. 

"During  his  work  in  -imes,  the  Sunday  School 
greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  interest,  and  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  church  building  on  the  east,  20x30,  for 
the  accomodation  of  classes.    This  room  was  very  useful 
for  other  departments  of  church  work,  -    prayer  meetings, 
Christian  Sndeavor,  missionary  meetings ,  ladies'  meetings, 
eto.,  -  and  being  connected    ith  the  church  with  folding 
doors,  was  often  opened  into  the  audience  room. 

"Mr.  Jells  was  a  fine  musician,  and  did  much  to 
arouse  interest  in  church  music,    he  was  also  an  earnest 
and  aggressive  worker  in  temperance,    he  organized  the  young 
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people  into  a  society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  Society 
he  regarded  as  one  pf  the  strong  holds  of  the  church.  he 
left  us  in  August  of  1890,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  peo- 
ple at  Tilt  on,  Iowa,  seconded  by  our  r-orae  Missionary  Super- 
intendent, to  take  charge  of  the  Tilt  on  Congregational 
Academy. " 

Llr.  Tells  was  at  Tilton  for  only  two  years. 
He  had  charge  of  the  church  as  well  as  the  academy.  This 
was  a  forlorn  hope,    he  soon  "became  convinced  that  the 
academy  would  not  succeed.    Later  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  Germans  for  their  theological  institute. 

In  1892  :Mr.  '"ells  took  charge  of  the  church  at 
Shell  Rock.  Te  find  some  reports  of  iiis  work  in  Congrega- 
tional Iowa.     The  record  in  March  of  1892  is: 

"The  chur  ch  is  bein^  supplied  regularly  by 
Brother  J.  D.  Tells.    At  their  first  communion,  harch  6, 
three  united  on  confession."    The  church  was  organized 
December  30,  1891.    This  was  their  first  communion. 

'.Then  Mr.  Tells  bagan  to  supply  the  church,  he 
had  no  thought  of  jocoming  $he  regular  pastor,  but  in  June 
of  1892  we  read  from  Congregational  Iowa: 

"Brother  J.  Zj.    "ells  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Shell  3ock.    he  -.as  become  deeply  interested  in  the  people, 
and  the  people  would  not  take  a  negative  answer.     ..he  build- 
ing enterprise  is  being  pushed  with  vigor.     The  church  was 
received  into  the  T)ubuque  Association  at  their  last  meeting. 

The  building  enterprise  is  further  reported  in 
September  of  '9  2: 
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"(The  church  building  is  no  longer  Wholly  an  ideal 
affair.     The  ideal  is  gathering  in  form  and  substance.  There 
uill  be  a  grand  dedication  at  Shell  Rock  before  a  great  ,r'hile 

And  still  the  building  enterprise  progresses.  In 
August  of  '93  we  read: 

"The  church  building  is  so  nearly  completed  it 
is  being  used  lor  cervices." 

Before  the  ohuroh  was  dedicated,  I.lr.  Wells  had 
resigned.     The  resignation  must  have  t alien  place  in 
September  or  nearly  in  October  of  this  year,  1895.  He 
resigned  because  of  failing  health.    Ee  was  beginning  to 
recognise  a  disease  working  in  his  system,  which  would 
sooner  or  later  take  his  life.      He  went  into  the  news- 
paper business  in  Des  Lloines,  and  there  for  three  years, 
from  189?  to  1900,  Congregational  Iowa  was  published  in 
the  office  he  established.     The  paper  was  printed  there 
for  a  short  time  after  his  death. 

Too  late  he  sought  to  prolong  his  life  by  rest 
in  the  stimulating  climate  of  Colorado.    But  there  was  no 
hope  for  him  in  any  climate.     He  died  at  la  Junta  July  27, 
1899,  aged  fifty  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-four  days. 

Ly  thou2'ht  of  Brother    'ells,  as  I  call  him  to 
mind,  is  that  of  a  man  "weary  and  heavy  laden."    lie  had 
great  responsibility  in  his  family  of  nino  children,  which 
he  had  to  support  and  educate  -  and  ;;e  was  a  sick  man  long 
before  he  died,  and  long  before  ,:e  began  to  take  any  sort 
of  care  of  himself.     Indeed  :.e  never  did  take  care  of  himself 
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?or  years  "before  he  aoknowle&ged,  and  perhaps  before  he  was 
aware  of  it  ,  tuberculosis  was  sapping  away  his  vitality.  As 
he  recognized  his  malady  he  gave  up  his  ministry  ana  went 
into  business,  hoping  thereby  to  prolong  his  life.     It  was 
his  hope,  also,  that  he  might  establish  a  business,  with 
his  sons,  that  might  be  a  support  to  the  family. 

Next  I  think  of  Brother  v/ells  as  a  man  with  an 
indomitable  rill,  and  almost  superhuman  tenacity  of  purpose, 
he  wanted  to  publish  congregational  Iowa.    She  managers  of 
the  paper  did  not  think  it  wise  to  give  him  the  job  -  but  he 
got  it.    I.Iany  things  went  his  way,  simply  because  he  willed 
to  have  it  so.    Ee  held  himself  up,  and  held  on  to  his  work 
for  months  by  sheer  force  of  will,  when  he  should  have  been 
in  bed. 

IText  this  good  brother  comes  before  me  as  a 
man  of  brains.     he  was  quite  profound  and  original  in  his 
thinking.     If  he  had  had  leisure,  he  might  have  written 
treatises  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy.    Eis  sermons 
were  often  too  deep  for  his  congregation. 

Iowa  was  his  home  and  field  of  labor  for 
seventeen  years.    He  made  for  himself  a  well  established 
place  in  our  Iowa  fellowship.    Eis  children  have  done 
finely,  and  have  been  an  honor  to  their  father  and  mother 
in  lives  of  honor  and  usefulneaa. 
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Sixty  seventh  sketch 

Eenry  Davie s 

Henry  Davies  son  of  Richard,  and  Catherine  (Owens) 
Davies,  was  born  at  ITevin,  Carnarvonshire,  ITorth  "^ales, 
IJaroh  11,  1840.    His  father  was  a  ship  builder,  and  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  merchant  vessels  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise and  Atlantic  trade. 

He  was  educated  in  the  parochial  and  country 
schools  of  his  native  land,  and  served  as  a  sailor  for  a 
number  of  years.     Reaching  the  rank  of  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1666,  and  entered 
the  seminary  at  Sanbornton  Bridge,  New  Hampshire,  for  a 
one  year  course. 

In  1867  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  llilwaukeo,  'Visconsin,  and  supplied 
as  pastor  the  ""elsh  Congregational  Jhurch  in  that  city,  and 
the  city  of  Racine,  for  two  years. 

In  186fJ  he  assumed  the  pastorate  of  t'^e  7elsh  . 
Congregational  church  at  Big  Hock,  Kane  County,  Illinois, 
remaining  there  until  1872  when  he  removed  to  Kansas.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bala,  Kansas,  for  six  years, 
being  a  missionary  of  the  American  Home  I.-issionary  Society. 
Following  this  he  was  pastor  of  the  churches  at  Arvonia, 
and  Osage  City,  Kansas,  for  six  years.     "Thile  here  ..e  had 
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several  outstations  as  a  part  of  his  parish. 

In  1683  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Telsh  Church  at  Tilliamsburg ,  Iowa,  remaining  there  until 
the  year  1890,  when  he  came  to  the  church  at  Bangor,  T7is. 

He  was  married  August  19,  1876,  to  Iliss  Catherine 
Ilorris,  at  Delafield,  7isconsin. 

He  died  at  Jangor,   Wisconsin,  3eptem"ber  27, 
1912,  aged  seventy- two  years,  six  months,  and  sixteen  days. 


Sixty  eighth  sketch 
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Prank  3.  June 

Prank  Spencer  June,  son  of  Deacon  Hilton  P.  and 
Anna  B.   (Spencer)  June,  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  August 
17,  1855.    lie  was  the  fourth  fo  a  family  of  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  all  hut  two,  "'ho  died  in  infancy,  survived  him.  His 
home  life  included  active  labor  of  his  father's  farm,  "out  at 
nineteen  he  began  a  three  years'  course  in  the  Brandon  High 
School,  which  prepared  him  for  entering  Lliddlebury  College 
in  1677.    During  this  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Brandon 
Congregational  Church.     Graduating  from  lliddlebury  in  1881 
he  decided  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry,  and  took  his 
first  year  of  theological  study  in  the  Chicago  Seminary. 
Following  this  came  two  years  of  study  in  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he  graduated  in  May  of  1884. 

His  last  Seminary  vacation,  in  the  summer  of 
1883,  he  spent  in  Iowa.     In  Congregational  Iowa  for  Day 
1883  we  have  a  record  of  student  commissions  for  work  in 
Iowa.    Among  them  "from  Hartford  theological  Seminary, 
Mr.  Frank  S.  June,  wh«  will  supply  some  points  not  yet 
fixed  upon."      His  first  assignment  was  along  the  new 
extension  of  the  llilwaukee  road,  running  from  Marlon  to 
Council  Bluffs.    After  reconnoit ering  for  a  season  he 
reported  that  Perry  was  the  first  point  at  which  we 
should  drive  our  stakes,  but  the  place  was  not  yet  quite 
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ready  for  occupation.    Later  in  the  season  wo  located  him 
at  Victor,  which  had  just  come  to  us  from  the  Presbyterian. 
TTith  this  church  was  associated  the  old  church  at  "Tarren, 
now  moved  up  to  Hartwick.     Congregational  Iowa  for  July 
of  18S3  notes  this  appointment  as  follow: 

"Victor  and  barren  churches  are  being  supplied 
by  Prank  3.  June  of  Hartford  Seminary." 

The  October  issue  comments  upon  his  vacation 
work  in  the  following  language: 

"September  5  we  gave  tlio  parting  hand  to  Hr. 
F.3.  June  who  lias  preached  for  us  for  the  last  three  months, 
in  which  time  we  have  learned  to  appreciate  his  work  very 
much.     He  certainly  is  a  very  promising  jyioung  man.  He 
resigns  to  complete  his  theological  course.     Our  loss 
will  be  a  gain  to  some  o..her  society,  for  he  has  a  bright 
future  before  him.     Our  prayers  will  go  with  him.'' 

Finishing  his  course  at  Hartford  Seminary  in 
the  spring  of  1884,  he  was  minded  to  come  back  to  Iowa. 
His  coming  is  noted  in  Congregational  Iowa  for  April  1884: 

"Rev.  G.  A, Coleman  has  resigned  at  Corning,  and 
the  church  has  invited  l.Ir.  T,  S.  June  of  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  to  visit  them  with  a  view  to  settlement." 

His  ordination  is  reported  in  October  of  1884: 

"September  3d  a  council  was  called  to  ordain 
the  pastor  elect,  M£,  Frank  3.  June,  of  Hartford  Seminary. 
There  was  no  question  among  the  brethren  as  to  the  ability 
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or  orthodoxy  of  the  candidate,     vhe  semon  was  preached  by 
Rev.  3    S.  Kill  of  Atlantic;  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  Little 
of  lewis;  charge  to  the  pastor  by  ?,ev,  J.  0.  Stevenson  of 
Shenandoah;  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev.  M.  T.  Ranier 
of  the  Pilgrim  Church,  near  Crest  on." 

In  December  of  1884  I.Ir.  June  was  married  to  iliss 
Cornelia  1.  Ilerrill  of  Burlington,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter  per- 
forming the  ceremony.    The  note  of  April  1885  indicates 
that  the  church  is  growing  under  :.lr.  June's  administration: 

''At  the  last  communion  Corning  received  five 
members,  four  on  confession  of  faith:" 

In  April  of  1886  the  pastor  writes: 

"The  special  meetings  v\.ich  we'  held  this  winter 
in  our  church  resulted  in  the  spiritual  quickening  of  many 
Christians,  and  the  addition  of  seventeen  to  the  membership 
of  the  church.  7e  hope  to  receive  others  on  our  next  com- 
munion Sunday.  Te  have  organized  a  Young  People's  Society 
Christian  Rndeavor.  She  church  is  now  in  a  good  working 
condition. 

LIr.  June  closed  his  work  at  Corning  in  December 
of  1886,  and  began  at  Charles  City  in  January  of  1887.  The 
Congregational  Iowa  for  January  of  '87  notes  the  call: 

"The  church  is  exceedingly  fortunate  in  securing 
without  delay  a  good  pastor  -  Rev.  Prank  3.  June  of  Corning. 
3oth  pastor  and  people  are  entitled  to  congratulations." 

Among  the  other  references  of  this  pastorate  in 
Congregational  Iowa,  are  the  following.     In  April  of  '87 
we  have  the  following: 
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"Evangelist  Smead  is  conducting  meetings  here. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  week  Brother  June,  the  pastor, 
reports  about  twenty  five  hopeful  conversions.    At  the 
last  communion  there  were  eight  accessions,  three  by 
confession. " 

August  '87: 

"Three ■ members  by  confession  and  six  by  letter 
were  received  at  the  July  communion.     Brother  June  spent 
the  nonth  of  July  in  /ermont.    he  stopped  a  few  days  at 
Saratoga  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  B." 

February  '88: 

"The  annual  meeting  vas  held  in  the  afternoon 
of  January  5th.    Reports  from  all  departments  were  very 
encouraging.    There  were  forty  five  additions  during  the 
year,  thirty  two  by  confession.    A  great  supper  was  prepa 
by  the  ladies  and  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  church  and 
congregation  'sat  down  to  meat.'     The  people  took  this 
occasion  to  give  their  pastor,  Brother  June  and  his  wife, 
as  a  fresh  token  of  their  appreciation  of  them  and  their 
work,  an  easy  chair  and  a  handsome  lamp." 

The  ne:ct  record,  that  of  April  1868,  is  an 
obituary  of  Brother  June,  which  wag  in  part  as  follows: 

"Immediately  after  leaving  the  Seminary  he 
came  to  the  good  state  of  Iov;a  to  labor  with  the 
Corning  church. 

"In  December  of  '84  he  was  married  to  Hiss 
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Cornelia  Spencer  her rill  of  Burlington,  a  lady  ©f  most 
estimable  qualities  ox  mind  and  heart.     his  pastorate  at 
Corning  was  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one ,  and  it  was 
with  reluctance  that  the  people  parted  with  him  v;hen  he 
received  an  unanimous  call  from  the  prominent  church  in 
Charles  City.     :_e  began  his  work  with  the  Charles  City 
church  in  January  of  1G87.     i'hrough  his  faithful  pastoral 
work  and  his  pointed  Biblical  preaching,  he  was  permitted 
to  witness  large  ingatherings  into  the  church,  and  by  his 
ever  courteous  and  kind  manner  hg  gained  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  the  whole  community,     he  attended  the  prayer 
meeting  on  7ednesday  evening  I.Iarch  14.    At  its  close  he 
returned  to  the  parsonage  for  the  last  time.'1 

Up  to  this  time  Lr.  June  had  appeared  as  a  type 
of  vigorous  manhood  in  the  most  perfect  health.    From  the 
Llinutes  of  1888  we  copy  the  following: 

"On  Larch  11  he  preached  at  _;ockford  by  an 
exchange  of  pulpit  for  the  day,  and  a  few  days  before  he 
had  visited  Iowa  College,  having  been  appointed  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  tiiat  institution  at  the  neicfc  meeting 
of  the  G-eneral  Association,     This  trip,  with  the  one  fol- 
lowing, to  nockford,  had  tried  him  somewhat,  although  he 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  'did  not  know  what  it  was  to 
feel  tired.'     On    Wednesday  the  14th,  he  was  not  feeling- 
well,  out  conducted  t<:e  prayer  meeting  as  usual.    That  night 
he  had  much  pain  and  called  in  a  physician  early  on  Thursday 
morning.    General  peritonitis  was  soon  developed,  and  proceeded 
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rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination,  after  an  illness  of  only 
four  ana  one  half  clays.    Wi^ii  trifling  exceptions  during 
the  last  two  nights,  his  mind  was  entirely  clear,  and  on 
Sunday  evening  he  "became  aware  that  his  condition  created  very 
serious  anxiety,  at  which  time  he  spoke  freely  with  his  wife 
concerning  the  possibility  of  his  death,  and  expressed  various 
wishes  in  that  event.     Cn  that  last  night  he  suffered  much, 
out  would  often  say,   'I  must  get  well  soon  for  I  have  so  much 
work  to  do.'     He  expired  suddenly,  shortly  before  thwea  a.m. 
i.londay,  having  retained  his  consciousness  until  within  a 
few  minutes  previously.    An  autopsy  revealed  that  ulcera- 
tive -perforation  of  the  bowels  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
death.    The  cause  of  the  ulceration  could  not  be  determined, 
his  illness  being  so  brief,  the  shock  was  peculiarly  severe, 
not  only  ot  his  family,  but  to  the  congregation  and  in  fact 
the  entire  community.     Very  few  knew  even  that  he  was  sick 
when  the  startling  finality  was  told  cn  Llonday  morning. 

"It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  imr.iense 
loss  of  this  community  and  to  the  world,  of  one  so 
active,  so  zealous,  so  able  moral  and  physically,  and 
with  so  great  apparent  expectancy  of  years  of  usefulness. 
His  church  will  long  mourn  a  most  beloved  pastor,  and 
every  man  has  lost  a  Christian  friend. 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  Congregational 
church,  Wednesday  following  his  death.     The  church  was 
beautifully  decorate. I,  and  there  were  flowers  in  profusion. 
The  services  were  opened  by  music,  followed  by  scripture 
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reading  by  hev.  3.  0.  I.Ioody  of  Osage,     secretary  Douglass 
offered  prayer.    Lr.  hoody  then  gave  some  account  of 
Brother  June's  early  life,  and  read  extracts  from  the 
sermon  he  was  preparing  when  talzen  ill.    Rev'.  J.  o.  Steven- 
son followed  with  a  toiiching  tribute  to  the  Christian 
character  of  Brother  June,  and  was  followed  by  Secretary 
Douglass  in  the  same  vein." 

"Thus  passed  away  one  our  young,  and  ablest 
preachers,  and  most  successful  pastors.    Many  of  his  friends 
had  marked  out  a  long  useful  and  brilliant  course  for  him, 
but  the  haster  lias  called  him  heme . :' 

I  remember  that  at  Brother  June  1 s  funeral  I 
made  the  confession  that  when  he  accepted  the  call  to 
Charles  Gity  I  was  disappointed,  feeling. that  he  was  not 
yet  ready  for  so  important  a  charge ,  out  that  he  had 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  he  was  fully  ecual  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  parish.    He  did  not  seek  the 
place,  but  the  place  sought  him.    Me  was  indeed  a  fine 
young  man,  handsome  in  face,  and  form,  and  beautiful  in 
spirit . 
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Sixty  ninth  sketch 

Samuel  Alexander  I. Martin 

In  response  to  a  request  for  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  from  ilitchellville ,  under  date  of  July,  1915,  Mr* 
l.Iartin  wrote; 

;7In  1848  Mr«  Collin  Uartin,  with  his  wife, 
Harriet  Alexander  Martin,  emigrated  from  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  .-merica,  and  settled  in  trie  vicinity  of 
Detroit,  MioMgjan. 

"On  July  22,  1850,  there  came  into  their  home 
a  son  whom  they  named  Samuel  Alexander  hart  in.     In  about 
five  years  from  the  time  that  LIr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  settled 
in  Michigan,  the  mother  was  not,  for  Sod  had  taken  her. 
Then  the  father  moved  to  iQwa,  and  settled  about  nine  miles 
southwest  of  Srinnell,  ".  wore  jb$  resided  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

"During  my  boyhood  days  I  worked  on  my  father's 
farm  in  the  summer,  and  whe  winter  months  were  spent  in 
the  country  schools  and  later  in  Iowa  College.     In  1881 
I  graduated  from  the  college,  and  in  1884  from  the  Chicago 
xheological  Seminary. 

"Today  one  among  the  many  perplexing  problems 
which  present  themselves  to  the  church  for  solution  is 
how  to  furnish  the  most  effective  services  to  the  village 
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and  country  parishes.     In  the  future  this  problem  '.'/ill  in- 
crease in  importance,  because  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  cities  has  reached  to  so  great  proportion  that  the 
opportunities  for  livelihood  are  so  much  greater  in  the 
village  and  country  than  in  the  city.     Of  course  the 
very  rich  will  continue  to  increase  in  \h.e  cities,  out 
the  middle  classes  will  more  and  more  seek  the  "better 
opportunities  for  livelihood  found  in  the  less  densely 
populated  places. 

"These  were  some  of  the  considerations  whioh 
led  me  to  choose  the  village  and  country  parishes.  Henry 
Ward  heecher  said  'Every  young  minister  ought  to  spend 
the  first  ten  years  in  the  country  parishes.' 

"In  these  village  and  country  parishes  there 
is  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  work  grow.     It  was 
the  writer's  good  fortune  to  work  for  sin  years  at  La 
Iloille ,  '"hose  inhabitants  numberel  about  300,  surrounded 
"by  one  of  the  richest  farming  communities  in  Iowa." 

Mr.  llartin  really  began  his  Work  at  Logan,  no?; 
Van  Oleve ,  in  May  of  1884.    Soon  after  starting  in  at 
Tan  Gleve ,  brother  hartin  went  over  to  La  hoille  to  see 
what  could  be  done  there.    lie  v;as  always  just  like  an 
avaricious  farmer,  wanting  to  attach  to  himself  all  the 
adjacent  territory.    THd  ongoing  of  the  work  in  this 
double  parish  is  reported  in  Congregational  Iowa  from 
time  to  time,    his  coming  is  heralded  in  June  of  1884: 
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"Logan  church  is  now  supplied  by  Rev.  3.  A. 
I.Iartin  of  the  last  olass  ef  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

The  next  item  respecting  the  Logan  church  is 
found  in  December  of  this  year,  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  Logan  church  has  moved  its  meeting  house 
to  Van  Cleve.    Mr*  3.  A.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Iowa  Collgge 
and  of  Chicago  Seminary  was  ordained  Octoger  21,    The  sermon 
was  preached  and  the  ordaining  prayer  offered  by  President 
Gr.  F.  itogouii,  D.  D.  ,  of  the  College.    The  charge  to  the 
pastor  was  given  "by  Rev.  C.  E.White,  the  address  to  the 
people  "by  Rev.  C.  Ll.D.  Slocum,  and  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  "by  Professor  J.  J.  Buck.  ' 

Another  item,  published  in  April  of  18G5,  is 

as  follows: 

"The  Logan  church  is  not  far  from  Grinnell. 
The  pastor,  Rev.  3.  4.  I.Iartin  is  a  graduate  of  Iowa  College. 
Some  of  the  ladies  of  Grinnell  took  it  into  their  heads  and 
hands  to  fix  up  Brother  I.Iartin' s  study.     The  work  was  tho- 
roughly done.    As  Brother  llartin  entered  his  study  one 
evening  he  could  hardly  believe  the  report  of  hie  own 
eyes  -  such  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  furnishings 
of  his  room." 

Ag  already  intimated,  Mr.  I.Iartin  soon  took  on 
La  Lloille.    The  first  reference  to  this  part  of  the  field, 
in  Congregational  Iowa,  is  in  the  issue  of  November  '66: 

"A  church  was  organized  at  La  I.Ioille  ,  by  council, 
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November  1st .     Seven  clmroh.es  were  invited,   out  only  four 
were  represented.    Fifteen  joined  in  the  organization, 
and  others  are  ready  to  Join  at  an  early  day.    Rev.  7.  L. 
Coleman  was  moderator.    Rev.  '7.        Atkinson  was  the  clerk, 
and  gave  the  address  of  welcome  to  the  church,  and  P.ev. 
|,  LI.  Slocum  offered  the  prayer  of  organization.  Officers 
of  the  church  were  elected  and  set  apart,    .^bout  ,;1200 
had  "been  subscribed  for  a  house  of  worship,  which  was  to 
be  beguan  at  once.     Tlje  cost  will  be  about  )1600.  This 
is  the  only  church  in  the  place,  a  settlement  rather  than 
a  village." 

In  February  of  '87  we  hear  again  from  la  Lloille. 
In  February  of  '87  is  t._e  simple  notice  that  "Evangelist 
ITorris  is  -:ere  with  Brother  Martin." 

Te  would  expect  about  this  time  to  have  the 
report  of  the  dedication.  ~7e  have  it,  in  the  December 
issue  of  '87: 

"The  town  of  La  lloille  is  located  on  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway  a  few  miles  west  of  I.Iarshalltown. 
The  church,  organiz  ;&  a  little  more  than  a  w-ear  ago,  under 
the  labors  of  Rev.  3.  A,  LLartin,  is  the  only  church  organiz 
tion  in  the  place.     The  church  has  now  a  delightful  house 
of  worship.    The  cost  was  vlGoO,  but  the  real  value  is 
not  less  than  v2200.    Tovember  6  was  the  memorable  of  dedi- 
cation.    This  was  almost  an  ideal  Sabbath,  of  which  we  sing 

'0  day  cf  rest  and  gladness, 

C  day  of  :'oy  and  light, 
0  balm  of  care  and  sadness, 
Most  beautiful,  most  bright.' 


"The  audience  was  a  good  deal  "beyond  the  seating, 
or  even  the  standing  capacity  of  the  house .    Many  engaged 
in  the  service  at  the  windows  outside.     The  sermon  "as  by 
President  George  A.  Gates,  and  Secretary  Douglass  made  an 
address.     The  collection  of  course  r/as  not  forgotten.  The 
dedicatory  services  proper  were  held  in  the  afternoon,  ser- 
mon by  Dr.  G.  P.  I.Iagoun,  and  dedicatory  prayer  by  Secretary 
Douglass.     The  llarshallto^n  c-.oir  assisted  in  the  service 
of  song.     Ihe  collection  of  the  day  amounted  to  $60,  and  the 
money  -Till  be  used  to  furnish  the  lecture  room  with  chairs. 
JZOO  from  the  Congregational  Union  Will  pay  last  bills. 
There  were  a  good  many  who  said:     'Por  this  church  we  are  in- 
debted to  Brother  Ilartin.'     Soon  after  the  dedication  a 
fellowship  meeting  was  held,  continuing  for  two  days.  3ev. 
I.Iessrs.   7.  H.  Atkinson,  3.  G.  I.Ioultcn,  and  Samuel  hveland 
assisted  in  the  meeting,  and  so  much  special  religious 
interest  was  awakened,  that  the  meetings  were  continued  as 
evangelistic  services." 

In  1890,  after  six  years  of  service  at  7an 
Oleve  and  La  lloille  ,  Mr.  I.Iartin  felt  that  he  had  these 
churches  pretty  well  established,  and  that  his  place  was 
in  some  newer  field,  nearer  the  frontier,     he  therefore, 
gladly  accepted  an  appointment  from  the  home  Missionary 
Society  up  in  bright  county,  at  Gait,  where  the  church  had 
been  organized  in  1883,  and  at  Jfowan,  not  yet  organised. 

Congregational  Iowa  begins  to  tell  the  story 
Of  his  Wright  County  work  in  the  August  issue  of  1890: 
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"Van  Oleve  has  not  yet  found  a  man  to  take 
Brother  martin* s  place,    The  church  at  hiceville  gave  him 
a  hearty  call,  hut  he  feels  that  thfi  Lord  calls  him  else- 
where, and  goes  to  G-altville ,  and  other  points  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Brother  Harvey." 

In  the  same  Issue,  under  G-altville  and  Rowan 

we  read: 

"Brother  3.  A*  Martin*  late  of  Van  Cleve  and  La 
l.Ioille,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  these  church- 
es.   Brother  Martin  had  a  call  to  another  £i»l&,  out  ac- 
cepted this  as  a  call  from  the  Lord." 

things  developed  rapidly  at  Rowan,  in  the  hands 
of  Brother  hLartin.    This  v:as  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Pather  Sands  and  Brother  harvey  had  been  before  him  on 
this  field,  but  their  work  had  not  crystallized  into  a  church 
organization.     Both  of  these  brethren  were  somewhat  indif- 
ferent to  the  gathering  of  their  work  in  organization. 
Brother  xiartin  had  been  there  only  a  few  weeks  when  he 
called  us  to  come  and  recognize  the  church  he  had  gathered. 
And  then  it  was  but  a  short  time  until  he  called  us  to  help 
him  dedicate  the  dhurch  building  he  had  erected.  The 
dedication  is  reported  in  December  of  1690: 

"The  church  was  organized  with  twenty- five 
members,  the  tenth  day  of  last  June.    At  once  they  began 
to  build.    The  house  was  dedicated  November  50.    This  was 
a  memorable  day  to  trie  people.    A  number  of  the  brethren 
came  together  to  assist  Brother  Liartin,  pastor,  in  the 
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services.    The  exercises  began  with  a  prayer  meeting  led  by 
Brother  Tillitt.    Following  this  Secretary  "Douglass  preached 
and  took  a  collection.    The  collection  waa  a  good  one, 
amounting  to  jp875.     The  church  was  dedicated  free  from 
debt.     In  the  afternoon  Brother  G.  R,  Bruce  preached.  This 
was  followed  by  the  formal  dedicatory  service,  the  prayer 
of  dedication  being  offered  by  the  venerable  Father  Sands. 
At  the  evening  service  the  Harvey  Memorial  Jindow  was  dedi- 
cated, father  Sands  making  the  principal  address.  This 
neighborhood  was  Brother  Harvey1 a  home  for  about  thirty 
years.    During  a  considerable  portion  of  this  time  he  lived 
on  his  farm  and  preached  to  the  people  of  this  community 
and  in  the  neighborhoods  about. 

"The  cash  cost  of  the  building  was  $2,500, 
but  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  building,  donated 
labor  and  material,  the  amount  of  {500  or  j400  should 
be  added  to  this  sum." 

In  ^pril  of  1891  we  have  the  following: 
"Three  memorable  occasions  mark  the  history  of 
this  church.     June  10  the  church  was  organized  with  twenty 
five  members.    November  50  a  house  of  worship  costing 
i>S600  was  dedicated.    Larch  29,  1891,  thirty  one  new 
members  were  received,  nine  of  tnese  by  confession.  The 
special  meetings  preceding  this  large  ingathering,  -ere 
conducted  by  Evangelist  Tillitt  and  the  pastor,  Rev.  3. 
juiartin. 
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It  is  deli  gilt  fill  to  see  this  young  plant  in  ©ur  Oongre  Rational 
garden  flourishing  after  this  sort." 

Up  to  this  tine  Brother  Martin  had  lived  a 
bachelor  life,  but  he  nor;  became  convinced  that  the  Holy 
BiDle  meant  him,  where  it  says  'It  is  not  good  for  man  that 
he  should  be  alone!'     In  October  of  '91,  Y?e  find  this  item: 

"Rev.  S«  A.  I.Iartin  has  rejoiced  his  friends  by 
adding  to  the  other  Apostolic  requirements  of  a  good  bis- 
hop, that  of  becoming  the  husband  of  one  wife.     She  was 
Hiss  Dobson  of  harshalltown j  and  will  now  share  his  toils 
and  joys  at  Gait  and  Rowen.     Brother  I.Iartin  has  done  grand, 
work  on  this  double  field  during  the  past  year,  and  with 
this  accession  to  tise  pastoral  force,  even  better  things 
may  be  expected  for  the  future." 

The  marriage  to  Hiss  Amanda  Dobson  of  Marshall- 
town  occurred  September  24,  1891,  and  Brother  hartin  was 
able  to  take  his  bride  to  a  new  parsonage.     This  parsonage 
was  at  Rowan. 

Things  moved  somewhat  faster  at  Rowan  than  at 
Gait ,  but  Gait  was  not  far  behind  in  securing  a  house  of 
worship,  7/hich  was  dedicated  December  13,  1891. 

"The  church  was  first  organized  in  January  of 
1883  with,  a  membership  of  fourteen.     It  has  now  grown  to 
fifty  seven.    Their  first  pastor  was  Rev.  T7.  F.  Harvey,  who 
was  with  the  church  a  little  over  eight  :/ears.     The  exer- 
cises od  dedication  opened  with  a  ^raise  service  at  9:50  a.m. 


At  10  o'clock  lie  v.  J.  I.  Blanchard  of  7e lister  City  preached 
a  most  excellent  dedicatory  sermon.     Ilev.  I.  C.  Douglass 
took  up  the  pleasant  work  of  raising  $500.    This  Was  done 
in  a  short  time,  and  came  so  easy  that  as  scon  as  the  last 
dollar  v.'as  in  hand,  Hev.  J.  L.  Chase  of  Iowa  Tails  said  he 
thought  there  our:  t  to  "be  a  "bell  in  the  belfry,  and  that  he 
could  almost  hear  it  ringing  now.    Ee  headed  a  "bell  sub  scrip 
tion  with  j5 ,  and  from  that  p92  were  soon  in  hand.  Still 
the  good  people  had  money  left ,  and  went  home  feeling  that 
it  was  good  for  them  to  "be  there,     .-.iter  a  "bountiful  dinner, 
the  church  was  filled  again  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Further 
services  of  the  day  were  addresses  by  Secretary  Douglass, 
and  J.  3.  Chase.    The  principal  feature  of  the  evening 
session  was  the  dedication  of  the  memorial  window  in 
honor  of  Rev.  'J.  F.  Harvey,    father  Sands  was  to  have 
led  in  this  service,  hut  was  not  able  to  do  so  on  account 
of  sickness." 

L'emorial  windows  to  this  good  man  will  "be  found 
today  at  Ivowan,  Gait,  and  7ebster  City. 

In  September  of  1892  another  portion  of  Brother 
l&rtin's  great  field  comes  into  view: 

"Brother  3.  A.  llartin  is  a  "born  missionary,  and 
is  not  content  unless  engaged  in  some  form  of  missionary 
work,  and  he  can  find  a  field  of  labor  almost  anywhere. 
At  one  of  his  country  appointments  he  recently  held  a 
series  of  tent  meetings,  Evangelist  Tillitt  assisting  a 
partof  the  time.     Though  held  in  a  very  busy  season,  the 
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meetings  were  -jell  attended,  and  thefe  some  results  in 
conversions,  and  quickening  of  Christians .  r 

This  out  station  v;as  Tall  Lake.     In  January  of 
'93  is  this  re  cor-:. : 

"Eleven  on  confession  united  at  Gait  at  the  last 
communion.     The  Boote  Brothers  assisted  Brother  hart  in  in 
special  meetings,     halt's  Christmas  present  of  a  nice 
cutter  to  t..eir  pastor  is  this  winter  especially  seasonable 
and  appropriate,    i'o  go  along  with  the  cutter,  the  Rowan 
people  gave  Brother  hartin  a  fine  lap  robe .     Special  meetings 
are  now  in  progress  at  Rowan,  Brother  Cillitt  assisting 
the  pastor." 

77all  Lake  is  mentioned  in  th«  IBay  issue  of  1894: 
"This  is  the  name  of  a  new  church  organization 
in  7right  County,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous  stations  oc- 
cupied by  Brother  3.  A.  l.lartin  of  Biowan,  Gait,  etc.  Che 
new  church  has  a  nev;  builBin'g.     It  was  dedicated  hay  5. 
Che  day  was  bright,  but  the  wind  was  almost  a  gale,  still 
the  people  managed  to  hold  themselves  together  and  crowded 
the  house  both  morning  and  afternoon.     _.t  the  morning  ser- 
vice Secretary  preached,  and  the  people  made  a  good  begin- 
ning in  the  work  of  raising  the  ^2.50  needed  to  prepare  the 
church  of or  dedication.     In  the  afternoon  service,  after  an 
address  by  Rev.  Julius  harks  of  31airsburg,  the  task  v/as 
easily  finished,  and  the  house  was  dedicated  free  from  debt. 
Che  cost  of  the  building  was  about  -,1500.     Che  C.  C.  3.  3. 
aided  in  the  enterprise  by  a  grant  of  B500 . " 
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The  Bfovemher  number  of  1894  repeats  an  old 
story  of  revival  meetings.    This  time  the  meetings  were 
in  progress  for  eight  weelcs ,  in  which  time  brother  Martin 
was  assisted  by  two  or  three  different  workers.    The  meet- 
ings were  largely  attended  and  reached  out  in  their  in- 
fluence for  miles  around.    There  were  over  thirty 
additions  to  the  Gelt  church,  and  there  were  also  acces- 
sions to  neighboring  churches  as  a  result  of  the  meetings. 

The  triple  field  is  reported  again  in  January 

1895: 

"Brother  S.  A.  Mart  ill  began  at  Gait  four  years 
ago.    He  soon  reached  over  to  Kor/an,  and  organized  a  church 
there  with  twenty  four  members.    Lo.ter  he"began  services 
at  Tall  lake,  and  in  due  time  a  church  was  organized  there. 
The  Rowan  church  has  grown  to  a  membership  of  102.  Thirty 
one  were  received  at  the  last  communion.     It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  ingathering  was  the  fruit  of  special  meetings. 
Since  last  May  such  meetings  have  been  held  in  each  of  the 
three  churches.     These  meetings  occupied  seventeen  weeks, 
and  Brother  I.Iartin  assisted  in  another  parish  three  weeks 
beside.    As  a  result  of  these  special  efforts,  more  than 
seventy  have  united  with  the  three  churches.    During  the 
four  years  three  church  buildings  and  a  parsonage  have 
been  erected  on  the  triple  field." 

The  story  of  evangelistic  work  still  continues. 
In  Ilaroh  we  have  a  report  at  '"all  lake ,  a  point  in  Brother 
IJartin's  great  parish: 
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"Evangelist  Tillitt  is  now  helping  in  special 
meetings.    About  twenty-five  hopeful  conversions  are 
reported,  and  there  is  great  interest  throughout  the 
community. " 

?or  a  wonder,  In  august  of  '95  we  read: 

"Ilr.  and  i.Irs.  I.Iartin  v;ere  in  the  great  Endeavor 
throng  at  Boston.    They  returned  as  Brother  Lartin  reports, 
with  a  new  lease  of  life,  whioh  cost   .hen  yl55.    At  the 
July  communion  there  were  three  additions  at  howan,  and 
three  at  Salt.     There  ^as  "been  a  large  increase  of  late 
in  tiie  congregation  at  ".Tall  Lake.5' 

Brother  iJartin  seems  to  have  got  the  vacation 
habit ,  for  in  august  of  1897  we  find  the  f ollowing: 

"Brother  liiartin's  home  coming  from  his  California 
pilgrimage  was  welcomed  by  a  delightful  reception  given 
him  by  his  people.    Brother  Lartin  has  just  completed  the 
seventh  year  of  his  present  pastorate." 

October  1597,  another  name  appears  as  belonging 
to  this  field  -  Alexander.    Brother  ilartin  had  had  his  eyes 
and  his  hand  on  that  field  for  some  tine.     The  record  in 
this  issue  is: 

"Preliminary  steps  to  the  organization  of  a 
church  have  been  taken,  twenty  four  persons  having  signified 
a  desire  to  unite  with  such  an  organization." 

Again  in  November  of  '97  we  find  this  record: 

"The  ctmrch  was  organized  by  Council  October  5. 
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The  following  is  the  program:     Reception  of  members,  3.  ... 
Martin  of  Rowan;  sermon,  J.  V,r.  Rerner  of  I.ampton;  prayer 
Rather  Sands  of  Belmond;  right  hand  of  fellowship,  II.  R. 
Douglas  of  Eagle  drove;  and  communion  service  conducted  by 
Rather  Sands  and  Edwin  Swell.     Che  church  starts  with  en- 
couraging prospects.     It  received  twenty  three  charter  members, 
and  a  number  more  are  ready  to  come  in.     Some  of  the  best 
business  men  of  the  town  are  supporters  of  the  new  enterprise 
and  the  new  organization  expects  to  build  a  church  in  the 
near  future.    The  use  of  a  German  Chruch  has  been  secured 
for  the  present.    The  church  has  been  supplied  for  three 
Sundays  of  the  past  month  by  Brother  Ewell  of  Clarion.  It 
hopes  to  prevail  upon  Brother  Martin  of  Rowan  to  accept  it 
as  a  permanent  charge." 

The  October  number  of  1898  gives  the  information 
that  Brother  Martin  had  dropped  one  of  his  fields: 

"Ror  a  number  of  years,  Gait  has  been  yoked 
with  Rowan,  under  the  care  of  Brother  3.  A«  hart  in.     It  is 
now  to  have  a  regular  pastor,  and  a  parsonage  is  to  be 
built  this  fall.    I.Ir.  Rilliam       Seeley  ..as  accepted  the 
call,  and  has  made  a  good  beginning.    Congregations  are 
larger  than  ever  before." 

I.Ir.  J.iartin  stayed  by  this  bright  County  field 
for  a  dozen  years.     In  1898  however,  as  we  have  seen,  Gr.lt 
was  given  to  another  man,  and  '/Tall  Lake  went  with  Gait  in 
1900. 

November  1901  records  another  respite  for  Brother 
l.Iartin.    The  record  is: 
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"Brother  3.  it,  Llartin  took  his  vacation  in  October 
and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Board  and  the 
national  Council. " 

In  3eptember  of  1902  we  read  of  coming  events 
which  cast  their  shadows  "before  them: 

"Orchard,  Mies  and  3tillwater  unite  heartily  in 
a  unanimous  call  to  brother  3.  A«  Martin  of  -.or/an  and 
Alexander.     3o  there  are  five  churches  waiting  anxiously 
Brother  llartin's  decision." 

In  ITovember  the  decision  is  announced; 

"3rother  3.  A.  Iiartin  was  supposed  to  be  a  fixture 
at  liowan,  and  the  region  round  about.    A  residence  of  a 
dozen  years  warranted  the  supposition.     The  twelve  years  of 
faithful  service  have  orought  forth  much  fruit.    Rowan  has 
grown  to  be  a  church  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  members.  ■  Gait, 
Tall  Lake  and  Alexander  churches  have  gathered  strength  by 
reason  of  his  ministry  to  them.    How  Brother  Iiartin  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  change.    His  resignation 
has  been  accepted.     It  isnot  ouite  decided  yet  where  his 
next  pastorate  will  be.     It  will  be  somewhere  in  Iowa." 

There  is  a  mistake  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
The  announcement  was  not  made  until  in  the  December 
issue.    There  is  written^ 

"7e  are  disposed  to  congratulate  the  brethren  of 
this  great  field,  Orchard,  ITiles  and  3tillwater,  that  they 
have  at  last  secured  Brother  3.  a.  Lartin,  late  of  Rowan, 
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as  their  pastor.    Brother  Martin  is  accustomed  to  be  at 
the  lord's  business  early  and  late,  and  all  the  time." 

In  l.Iarch  of  1903  the  following  is  reported: 

"Pastor  S.  A .  Hart in  of  Orchard  has  nearly  _;2000  • 
subscribed  for  a  new  church  building.     It  will  be  erected 
in  the  early  spring.    The  wonder  is  that  it  had  not  been 
built  years  a  ;o.     It  has  long  been  needed. 

"Eleven  days  of  special  services  at  hiles  were 
held  in  February.    Pastor  Martin  and  General  Missionary 
Breed  mad  over  one  hundred  calls  in  the  field.     On  the 
last  Sabbath  Dr.  Breed  raised  -j200  to  free  the  church  from 
debt,  and  make  some  needed  repairs." 

Prom  Stillwater  comes  the  report: 

"]?or  eleven  days    he  missionary  aided  Pastor  hart  in 
in  special  services.     Congregations  grew  steadily,  and  in 
interest  likewise.    A  goodly  number  of  decisions  resulted, 
and  members  of  the  church  largely  reconsecrated  themselves 
to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom. ' 

The  next  report,  in  July  !03  is  from  Orchard,  and 

as  follows: 

"Pastor  S.  A •  hart in  is  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
things  to  pass.    The  long  needed  new  church  here  is  a  fact. 
Accounts  of  its  completion  and  dedication,  with  illustrations 
of  the  man  and  the  building,  will,  we  trust,  soon  occupy 
space  in  these  columns." 

In  October  there  is  another  reference  to  this 
Orchard  building: 
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"The  contract  for  the  completed  edifice  has 
"been  signed  and  the  dedication  is  expected  late  in  the 
season,    pastor  3.  A.  hartin  has  done  the  larger  part  of  the 
planning  and  providing  for  the  enterprise  so. far,  and  has 
of  late  "been  enjoying  a  well  earned  vacation  among  rela- 
tives near  Grinnell." 

In  December  comes  the  account  of  the  dedication: 

"The  old  "building  has  derved  the  church  since 
its  organization  in  1677.     It  was  an  old  building  then, 
having  been  used  as  a  school  house  for  years.    The  old  shab- 
by building  did  not  fairly  represent  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.     But  the 
interest  of  the  community  in  the  things  of  the  Kingdom 
was  sensibly  affected  by  the  old  shabby  building.  Brother 
5.  A.  Ilartin  came  upon  the  ground  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
His  heart  was  stirred,  as  the  heart  of  ITehemiah  when  he 
beheld  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

"he  began  at  once  to  agitate  the  question  of  a 
new  building.    Of  course  there  was  a  good  deal  of  indif- 
ference there  always  is.     'It  fcan't  be  done,  it  can't  be  done,1 
was  the  general  verdict.    23ut    Brother  liartin  had  high 
cheek  bones,  and  an  obstinate  purpose  in  righteousness,  and 
you  can't  stop  him  when  he  sets  out  on  such  an  enterprise. 
Ee  began  to  pass  the  hat.    he  hept  at  it.    Se  gave  largely 
himself.    Osage  put  in  about  j700.    The  Church  Building  So- 
ciety encouraged  the  effort  by    a  grant  of  £700.     le  came  to 
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the  dedication  November  29th  with  cash  and  pledges  amounting 
to  something  over  /6 ,100  i    The  day  was  cold,  and  almost 
blizzardy,  and  the  congregation  small,  out  we  easily  raised 
the  .,200  necessary  to  dedicate  the  building  as  it  was,  free 
from  debt.    But  the  building  as  it  was,  was  not  complete. 
Che re  was  still  need  of  furnace  and  pews.     7e  made  a  good 
start  at  the  $500  needed  for  these  improvements.    By  Monday 
evening  we  were  within  the  last  $100,  and  the  end  was  in 
sight.     It  was  a  great  undertaking  for  a  little  church  of 
about  twenty  members. 

"Brother  B .  G.  I- rest  on  of  Osage  preached  the 
dedicatory  sermon  -  one  of  them  -  Brother  Wilson  Denney  of 
Charles  City  preached  another  dedicatory  sermon  in  the 
afternoon,  driving  twelve  miles  in  the  face  of  a  north- 
wester to  meet  his  engagement;  and  Secretary  Douglass 
preached  a  third  dedicatory  sermon  in  the  evening.  Of 
course  the  Secretary  was  the  solicitor  general  of  the 
occasion.    Che  dedication  services  were  continued  through- 
out the  week. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  Osage  was  much  in  evidence 
in  this  enterprise.    Other  neighboring  Congregational 
churches  also  extended  practical  fellowship,  and  other 
denominations  were  represented  in  the  giving,  and  in  the 
speaking.    Che  Osage  choir  gave  its  service  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  Sab  oath. 

"One  of  the  items  of  general  interost  was  the 
historical  sketch  by  1/eacon  Lee.     It  was  a  great  occasion 
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for  Orchard.     ~7e  dare  say  it  is  the  "beginning  of  a  n©W 
e  ra  in  t  he  c  ornr.mni t  y . " 

In  February  of  1904  Evangelist  Gould  was  at 
Orchard  for  ten  days.    At  the  close  of  his  meetings,  eleven 
persons  united  with  the  church,  six  on  confession,  and 
Brother  I.Iartin  "rites: 

"The  Society  mad  no  mistake  in  calling  Mr*  .-ould 
to  the  work. " 

Che  next  report,  in  July  of  this  year,  is  to 
the  effect  that  Brother  Gould  was  with  Brother  Martin  in 
Uiles,  and  that  on  the  Sabbath  following  the  meetings, 
there  were  eight  accessions  on  confession  of  faith.  In 
the  same  issue  there  is  a  report  from  Orchard  as  follows: 

"There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  progress  here 
since  the  church  was  dedicated  last  fall.     Audiences  are 
larger  and  more  regular,  and  there  have  been  several 
additions  to  membership,     The  new  choir  does  excellent 
service.     The  parsonage  has  been  moved  and  placed  upon 
the  grounds  by  the  church." 

In  1906  Mr.  Martin  closed  his  work  on  this 
field,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Doniphan,  Nebraska.  Of 
this  field  he  writes: 

"The  work  at  Doniphan  hebraska  was  commenced  in 
1906,  and  an  up-to-date  brick  church  was  dedicated  in 
1912,  costing  more  than  ,;8,000." 

In  1912  Mr,  Harbin  returned  to  Iowa,  and  for  one 
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year  served  the  church  at  3&&yville .    Congregational  Iowa 
notes  his  return  as  follows: 

"Rev.  S.  A,  Martin  of  Doniphan,  Nebraska,  began 
his  work  with  this  church  Jul"  1st.     brother  Ilartin  really 
"belongs  to  the  Iowa  fellowship ,  and  now  cones  bach  to  us, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  a  sister  state." 

After  a  single  year  of  service  at  .Oddyville  , 
he  accepted  a  call  to  hitchellville ,  and  was  here  only 
two  years,  closing  in  July  of  1915,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  bordering  on  nervous  prostration. 

3? a  one  who  is  aceuainted  with  Brother  Martin 
and  his  way  of  working,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that  at  the  age  of  sixty  five  and  after  nore  than  thirty 
years  of  continuous  and  strenuous  labor  he  should  be  pretty 
thoroughly  broken  and  needing  of  a  good  long  rest,  for 
flesh  and  blood  cannot  forever  endure  the  strain  of 
excessive  and  intensive  labor,  such  as  he  has  performed. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  has  wanted  to  occupy  and 
oultivate  all  the  adjacent  territory.    At  tines  ho  con- 
plained  'uo  ne  that  his  field  was  too  large,  and  my  reply 
would  be  -   :If  I  give  you  a  small  field  today,  tonorrow 
you  will  add  to  it ,  and  then  the  next  day  you  will  add 
still  nore,  and  that  little  field  also  will  become  too  1 
large  for  you.M    In  any  parish  he  must  have  a  good  church 
building,  and  a  parsonage;  hq  was  not  content  to  let  many- 
weeks  pass  by  without  conducting  a  revival  meeting,  some- 
7/here  in  his  parish,  or  in  the  vicinity.    Uoreover  he  took 
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upon  fiimself  many  vicarious  burdens.    £e  entered  into  the 
wants  and  woes  and  sorrows  and  sins  ox  the  people  of  the 
community,  as  few  pastors  can  do.    He  suffered  with  other 
people;  he  repented  for  their  sins  for  then;  he  tool:  their 
"burdens  upon  his  shoulders,  and  into  his  heart.    What  wonder 
that  such  a  nan,  living  in  this  day,  should  break  down? 

Mr,  Llartin  closes  his  biographical  sketch  as 

f ollows: 

"There  were  about  six  hundred  new  members  added 
to  the  churches  I  have  served.    ..11  the  glory  belongs  to 
God  alone.    The  success  on  all  these  fields  is  largely  due 
to  krs .  kartin's  hearty  cooperation  along  every  line  of  the 
work. 

:'!here  never  v.as  a  time  when  the  village  and 
country  parishes  were  so  effective  as  today.  kverything 
is  tending  to  make  country  life  more  stable.     In  the  past, 
when  the  prosperous  farmer  had  reached  a  certain  point  of 
life,  it  seemed  wise  for  him  to  move  into  town  and  educate 
his  children  and  take  life  easy.     But  the  active  farmer  is 
coning  more  and  more  to  realize  that  happiness  is  not  found 
in  this  way.    xne  life  that  has  been  so  intensely  active  must 
not  cease  entirely  its  activity,  but  seek  the  golden  means. 
The  centralization  of  the  township  schools  furnishes  the 
farmer's  children  with  educational  advantages  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  city.     The  rural  delivery  enables  the  farmer 
to  enter  the  world's  reading  room,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
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times.    The  telephone  enables  him  to  communicate  with  his 
neighbors  more  readily  than  the  city  people  can  over  the 
"back  yard  fence.  1 

Speakin    of  his  children,  hr.  Ma  art  in  says: 
"During  our  residence  in  the  parsonage  at  Rowan, 
our  five  children  came  into  our  home.    The  oldest,  Harold 
Alexander,  we  were  permitted  to  he  op  only  a  short  time. 
Everett  (D#   (1215)  is  senior  in  C-rinnell  College.  Helena 
Lee  is  Sophomore  in  the  College.    Howard  C.  is  Junior  in 
the  High  School,  and  Lois  Grace  is  a  Hreshman." 

In  a  separate  note,  Hr.  Martin  writes: 
'I  owe  more  to  Professor  S.  J.  3uch  for  whatever 
success  has  attended  my  work,  than  to  any  other  living  man. 
He  helped  me  v/hen  no  one  else  could  help  me.     I  want  to 
honor  him. ' 

A  later  communication  from  Brother  Martin  fur- 
nishes sundry  additional  items  for  this  sketch.     Of  his  early 
educational  life  and  religious  experiences ,  he  writes: 

"During  my  boyhood  I  attended  the  district  schools, 
but  my  dear  father  thought  that  I  ought  to  have  better  ad- 
vantages, and  persuaded  me  to  go  to  C-rinnell  College  during 
the  winters.     I  attended  the  College  until  I  could  teach 
district  school.    Then  I  planned  a  business  career  for  my 
life  work,  but  that  was  not  -Cod's  plan,  and  for  throe  years 
he  pressed  the  work  of  the  C-ospel  ministry  upon  me,  and  my, 
life  became  so  miserable  that  I  felt  'Vie  is  me,  if  I  preach- 
not  the  Gos'oel. ' 
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"During  these  perplexing  times  Professor  S.  J. 
Buck  gave  r.ie  adviee  that  helped  me  to  do  God's  rill,  and 
put  mo  in  everlasting  obligations  to  him. 

"During  those  winters  that  I  attended  college  the 
religious  life  was  made  very  prominent ,  and  I  was  led  to 
accept  Christ.     That  changed  my  whole  life.     That  is  the  rea- 
son I  am  so  anxious  that  the  College  should  use  every  means 
possible  to  influence  young  men  and  women  to  become  Christians 
during  College  days,    "he  young  person  wh.6  does  not  accept 
Christ  in  his  college  course,  suffers  an  irreparable  loss." 

IText  he  recognizes  the  C.C.B.3.  as  he  writes: 

"It  certainly  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  donors 
to  the  Congregational  Church  Building  Society  to  know  that 
for  less  than  four  thousand  dollars  they  have  helped  to  make 
it  possible  for  about  eighteen  hundred  people  to  assemble  in 
these  seven  beautiful  churches,  built  on  my  various  fields, 
and  have  the  glad  tiding  of  salvation  every  Lord's  day.  Jill 
praise  and  glory  for  all  this  work  belongs  unto  the  lord." 

He  lastly  reports  a  recent  evangelistic  meeting 
at  llitchellville : 

"The  Billy  Sunday  meetings  in  Des  hoines  set 
the  people  of  all  the  surrounding  communities  talking  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity.    Therefore  the  hethodist  and 
Congregational  churches  of  h'itchellville  united  their  ef - 
forat  in  evangelistic  meetings.    A  memorandum  of  agreement 
between  the  churches  at  the  beginning  of  the  meetings,  made 
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everything  pleasant  at  the  close. 

"(There  was  a  good  interest  at  the  very  "beginning, 
and  it  increased  as  the  meetings  went  on,  until  the  people 
of  both  congregations  were  thoroughly  aroused  and  the  './hole 
city  was  stirred.     Old  settlers  said  it  was  the  greatest 
meeting  that  had  been  held  in  I.iit chellville  in  twenty  years, 
.here  were  over  a  hundred  who  professed  conversion.     She  Con- 
gregational church  received  about  fifty  new  members .  Ihere 
have  been  between  sixty  and  seventy  additions  to  the  •j.tchell- 
ville  church  in  the  last  two  years,  or  during  my  pastorate. 

"When  every  Christian  church  realizes  that  it 
is  as  important  to  hold  an  evangelistic  meeting  of  three 
weeks  or  longer  each  year,  as  it  is  for  the  farmers  to  har- 
vest their  grain,  the  work  of  building  up  the  Kingdom  of 
God  will  move  on  at  a  more  rapid  pace." 
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Seventieth  shetch 

David  B  •  Skinner 
David  B  Skinner,  son  of 

was  born  at  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania,  Dee ember 
23,  1853.    He  attended  the  public  schools  in  Jiis  childhood, 
and  later  spent  a  time  at  Oorbetsville  Seminary. 

On  reaching  his  majority  in  1874,  lie  came  to 
Iowa,     his  early  associations  were  llethodistic .    He  began 
preaching  under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  elder  in 
the  llethodist  Episcopal  church  in  1875,  and  was  under  the 
Elder's  direction  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.     In  1877  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Upper  Iowa  annual  Conference,  and  uas 
in  that  connection  for  three  years.    His  health  giving 
way,  he  became  a  missionary  of  the  .American  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  three  and  a  naif 
years.    ^hile  in  this  service  in  1884,  ,  his 

wife  died.    He  was  married  again, 

In  June  of  this  year,  1884,  he  began  with  us  at 
Aurelia,  and  continued  in  this  field  until  September  of 
1885.    His  beginning  at  Aurelia  is  noted  in  the  June  issue 
of  Congregational  Iowa  as  follows: 

"The  Aurelia  church,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  Rev.  J.  3.  Chase  of  Cherokee  sprang  up  out  of  a 
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revival.    A.  A<  Andridge ,  a  student  from  Chicago  Seminary, 
supplied  four  months  last  summer;  later,  J. ,E.  Orelup  of 
TTheaton  College  supplied  for  three  months,  and  nor/  Rev. 
D.  B.  Skinner  is  on  the  ground,  to  "be,  it  is  hoped,  a 
permanent  pastor . " 

During  the  year  Brother  Skinner  wan  at  Aurelia, 
a  house  of  worship  v;as  dedicated,    "he  account  of  the, 
"building  enterprise  is  found  in  the  December  issue  of  1884: 

"The  church  is  less  than  two  years  old.     It  was 
started  out  of  a  revival  meeting  conducted  "by  Evangelist 
Llorton,  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Chase,  and  the  original  members  all 
excepting  one,  untied  with  the  church  on  confession  of  faith. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  church,  a  fire  destroyed 
two-thirds  of  the  "business  portion  of  the  town.    For  a 
year  or  more  the  church  was  permitted  to  worship  in  a 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  church,  "but  when  six  months  ago 
Rev.  D.  13.  Skinner  came  to  minister  to  this  people,  no 
suitable  place  for  worship  could  be  otbtained.  xhere 
seemed  to  be  nothing  to  do  but  to  'rise  and  build.1  In 
this  they  were  greatly  discouraged,  for  even  the  Congre-  ■ 
gational  Union  could  not  promise  aid.     But  the  very  life 
of  the  church  depended  on  the  building  of  a  house  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  house  went  up  despite  all  obstacles.  Its 
was  ready  for  dedication  November  SO.    Dr.  Msgoun  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Secretary  Douglass  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer.    Other  parts  of  the  service  were  conducted  by 
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J.       Knodell,  and  the  pastor  of  the  llethodist  church  of 
Aurelia.     The  cost  of  the  building,  including  lots  and  fur- 
nishings, was  f 1,750.    Three  hundred  and  fifty  of  this 
amount  was  contributed  at  the  dedicatory  service.  This, 
With  the  amount  expected  from  the  Congregational  Union, 
will  complete  the  building  and  leave  no  debt  above  it. 
A  communion  service  was  held  at  which  the  right  of  baptism 
was  administered  by  Secretary  Douglass  to  the  child  of  the 
pastor.     In  the  evening,  by  request  of  the  pastor,  address- 
es were  made  by  Dr«  I.Iagoun  and  Secretary  Douglass  on  the  Po- 
lity and  History  of  Congregationalism.    This  sort  of  service 
is  rare  with  us,  but  seemed  appropriate  on  this  occasion. 
This  was  a  glad  day  to  the  good  people  of  Aurelia." 
II!  January  of  '85  the  pastor  v/rites: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  our  dedication  services 
had  a  very  good  effect  upon  out  church  and  community.  _he 
manner  of  raising  the  money  seems  to  have  pleased  every- 
body.   And  now  the  wonder  is  how  we  could  get  so  much  and 
do  it  so  easily,  when  the  times  were  so  hard.    We  have 
received  into  the  church,  four  by  letter,  and  two  by  pro- 
fession.    Others  '.vill  be  ready  at  the  next  church  meeting." 

Y7ith  this  communication  from  the  pastor,  is  the 

following: 

"The  pastor,  D.  J3#  Skinner,  has  the  help  cf  the 
State  Sunday  School  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  H»  Knodell,  in  a 
series  of  revival  meetings  now  in  progress." 
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The  February  issue  tells  that , 

"The  revival  meetings  conducted  "by  the  pastor  and 
ISv,  Enodell  were  interrupted  by  a  storm,  "but  the  church  was 
cuickened,  and  there  were  some  conversions . " 

In  the  ne:ct  issue,  a  correspondent  writes: 

"Yesterday  was  communion  Sab  "bath.     It  wafl  a  cold 
stormy  day,  but  the  attendance  was  good,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  was  there,  and  it  was  one  of  the  best  days  we  have  en- 
joyed together.     One  person  was  baptized,  three  were  re- 
ceived by  profession,  and  one  by  letter." 

In  April  of  '85  we  have  this  information: 

"Rev.  D.  E.  Skinner  of  Aurelia  is  to  take  this 
double  pastorate,  Sargent's  Bluffs  and  Sloan,  and  enters 
upon  his  work  at  once." 

This  arrangement  did  not  work  out,  for  in  -jay  of 
'85  we  find  the  statement: 

"The  last  issue. of  Congregational  Iowa  announced 
that  Rev.  D.  E.  Skinner  would  leave  the  Aurelia  church  to 
take  up  the  pastorate  at  Sargent's  Bluffs  and  Sloan.  Aure- 
lia has  protested  so  vigorously,  and  held  on  to  their  pas- 
tor so  firmly,  that  he  has  concluded  to  remain." 

3ut  he  did  not  remain  for  a  great  while.  In 
September  of  this  year  he  began  work  at  Arlington  (or 
Lloville),  and  soon  took  on  Kingsley. 

In  November  of  1885  we  have  the  first  mention 
of  Arlington: 
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"Chis  is  a  new  name  on  our  list  of  churches,  Th 
church  me  organized  September  27.     It  is  located  in  Arling 
ton  township,  Iloville  post  office,  ".Toodbury  Oounty.  This 
is  a  newly  settled  and  religiously  needy  portion  of  the 
state.     In  reaching  his  appointments  the  pastor,  Rev.  D. 
Skinner,  travels  about  forty  miles." 

Kingsley  is  first  mentioned  in  harch  of  '86,  the 
note  as  follows: 

"This  is  one  of  the  preaching  stations  occupied 
by  Rev.  D.  S.  Shinner  of  hoville.  February  14  a  church  of 
ten  members  was  organized." 

"The  June  issue  of  1886  gives  an  account  of 
1  .r .  Skinner's  ordination.     It  was  at  Smmetsburg,  in  con- 
nection with  a  meeting  of  ti.e  Sioux  Association: 

"A  prominent  feature  of  this  meeting,"  says  a 
reporter,  "was  the  ordination  of  Brother  D.  B.  3kinner. 
It  is  settled  for  us  that  an  ordained  deacon  of  the  I.'et- 
hodist  -Episcopal  church,  is  not  an  ordained  minister 
in  our  churehes.    The  brother  passed  a  very  satsifactory 
examination  in  every  particular,    he  is  a  workman  that 
needath  not  to  be  ashamed.    Brother  Douglass  gave  a 
brief  address  at  the    ordination.    Brother  Snowden  led  in 
tiie  service  with  prayer,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Brother  x'erkins  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Brother 
Chase  the  right  hand  of  fellowship .     These  brethren  -ore 
all  very  happy  in  their  respective  parts." 
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In  this  sane  issue  we  have  this  item  ox  news: 

"At  Arlington  the  new  parsonage  is  completed, 
and  the  pastor,  Rev*  D.  3.  Skinner  has  moved  into  it." 

In  November  of  '86  there  is  another,  and  not 
very  pleasant  item,  respecting  the  parsonage; 

"On  the  night  of  October  21,  the  Arlington, 
parsonage  was  burned  to  the  ground,  together  with  the 
library  and  furniture  of  the  pastor,  D.    :.    :hir.ner.  :fhe 
house,  which  cost  about  |700,  was  insured  for  ^450,  and 
Brother  Skinner  had  a  small  insurance  on  his  books,  and 
household  goods.    Tor  pastor  and  people  this  is  a  great 
loss." 

Probably  this  fire  had  something  to  do  with  Mr, 
Skinner's  leaving  the  field,    he  began  work  at  Rockwell  in 
December  of  this  year,  1885,  and  was  there  until  April  of 
1890. 

Tor  a  time  Nora  Springs  also  was  associated  with 
Rockwell,     In  the  January  issue  of  1887  we  have  the 
following  statement: 

"Rev.  D.  S«  Skinner  of  -Arlington  and  Kingsley 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Rockwell  and  IJora  Springs,  his 
residence  is  at  Kockwell.    he  left  his  field  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  because  of  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  parsonage  at  Arlington." 

In  November  of  1867  we  have  an  account  of  a 
dedication  at  ITora  Springs: 
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"October  23d  was  dedication  day.     The  day  wa_8| 
stormy,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  first  snow  of 
the  season,  out  the  house  was  full.    The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  Rev,  D.  E.  Skinner,  and  Secretary 
Douglass  v:ho- oreached  the  sermon  and  offered  the  prayer 
of  dedication.    The  building,  lots,  and  furnishings,  cost  about 
$1,500*    The  offerings  of  the  people  at  the  service  amounted 
to  ;140.    "Then  the  grant  from  the  Congregational  Union  is 
secured,  the  church  will  be  free  from  debt.    This  neat, 
plain,  well  built,  commodious,  house  of  worship,  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  town,  a  credit  to  %$&  people  of  the  place,  and 
puts  the  little  church  up  on  the  highway  of  prosperity. 
'Then  any  of  the  church  of  Congregational  Iowa  want  better 
lights,  let  thorn  write  to  Brother  Skinner,  asking  where 
he  got  the  lamp  for  his  church.    *7hen  the  lamps  in  this 
house  are  lighted  'there  shall  be  no  night  there,  and 
they  need  no  candle,  neither  light  of  the  sun'". 

I'gbruary  of  '88  Brother  Skinner  writes  from 

Rockwell : 

"Our  efficient  state  evangelist,  Rev.  E.  Skeels, 
has  lately  closed  a  three  weeks  meeting  in  the  Congregational 
church  at  Rockwell.    Meetings  will  bo  long  remembered  by. 
pastor,  people,  as  an  occasion  of  great  blessing.  The 
church  has  risen  to  a  higher  and  better  religious  ex- 
perience.   About  thirty  persons  (largely  business  men  and 
their  fsmilies)  made  a  profession  for  the  first  time,  and 
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all  are  builded  up  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  the  Tord. 
'Te  shall  all  follow  3rother  She  els  with  our  prayers." 

In  November  of  '88  we  have  the  information  that, 

"Rockwell  and  ITora  Springs  have  so  developed  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  D.  B.  Skinner,  that  the  filed  must  be 
divided.    'There  is  a  man  for  ITora  Springs?" 

'Te  see  3rother  Skinner's  hand  in  the  following: 
reported  in  December  of  '88: 

"At  Rockwell,  Congregational  le  a  lias  been  put 
into  every  family  of  the  okuroh,    'Then  necessary  it  is  paid 
out  of  the  church  treasury*    A  good  example .    That  churches 
will  follow?* 

Of  course  I.Ir.  Skinner  would  not  be  contented  with 
a  single  field.     In  February  of  '89  we  read: 

"During  a  series  of  revival  meetings  conducted 
by  D.  3.  Skinner,  pastor  at  Rockwell,  at  the  outstation, 
Owen,  thirty-six  persons  professed  conversion,  and  many 
others  asked  the  prayers  of  Christians. " 

In  the  same  issue  we  have  the  following; 

"Under  date  of  January  21  the  pastor  writes: 
'Yesterday  v:as  communion  day,  and  we  gave  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  thirty- six  new  members ,  at  Rockwell,  - 
five  by  letter,  and  thirty  one  by  confession.     Thanks  be 
to  Cod  our  little  village  is  now  nearly  all  Christian." 
Tor  a  few  days  Brother  Skinner  ..ad  the  help  of  Engngelist 
Kartsough.    The  Rockwell  Phongrapk,  speaking  of  the  largo 
accession  says: 
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"'The  church  is  acquiring  great  strength,  "both 
spiritually  and  numerically,  and  v:ith  its  various  auxilia- 
ries is  becoming  a  power  for  good.     Its  strengthened  stakes 
and  extended  walls  may  be  accredited  to  the  harmony  exist- 
ing between  the  membership  and  its  faithful  and  zealous 
pastor,  in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace.'" 

In  the  same  communication  we  have  the  following: 
"Tfe  will  want  from  i&orty  to  fifty  copies  of 
Congregational  Iowa  for  1889.     Sunday  February  5d,  the  Cwen 
church,  four  miles  out  of  Rockwell ,  and  the  oldest  child 
of  Rockwell  church,  welcomed  twenty  five  to  membership 
on  confession.    Rev.  James  -Iderson,  the  old  veteran  in 
Christ's  service,  preached  the  sermon,  assisting  the  pastor 

D.  S.  Skinner,  in  other  exercises.    This  church  was  planted 
in  seed  time  last  spring,  and  is  bearing  remarkably  good 
fruit . " 

The  report  of  llay  of  1889  reveals  a  third 
church  on  this  field: 

"Rockwell,  Owen,  and  Owen's  Grove.  -  These 
three  churches  are  under  the  care  of  Brother        \  Skinner. 
The  last  named  -.7as  organized  by  Council  April  7th,  Rev. 

E.  H.  Horse  of  Rockford  preaching  the  sermon.     The  church 
numbers  fourteen. --all  uniting  by  confession.  ' 

We  are  not  surprised  to  read,  September  '89, 
that  Brother  Skinner  has  had  a  spell  of  sickness.     The  item 
is: 
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"TCe  are  glad  to  report  that  3rother  Skinner  .lias 
almost  entirely  recovered  from  his  severe  sickness,  which 
was  almost  'unto  death.1    He  is  now  regaining  his  strength, 
visiting  friends  in  ITebraska." 

In  February  of  18S0  we  have  this  report: 

"Brother  D.  B.  Skinner  is  "beginning  the  fourth 
year  With  the  Rockwell  church.    During  his  pastorate  the 
church  lias  received  to  membership,  twenty-one  by  letter, 
and  seventy-nine  by  confession;  improvements  on  the  church 
building  and  parsonage  costing  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
have  been  made;  a  Y.  P.  S.  C.  3.  with  sixty-one  active, 
and  twenty-three  associate  members  has  been  organized. 
Brother  Skinner  has  also  developed  two  outstations  into 
churches,  Owen,  now  having  a  membership  of  fifty  -seven, 
and  Owen's  Grove,,  a  membership  of  twenty-seven.    Each  of 
these  churches  has  connected  with  it  a  flourishing  Y.P.S.C.E." 

This  was  a  long  pastorate  for  Brother  Skinner. 
TCe  are  not  surprised  to  read  in  -^pril  of  18S0: 

"Brother  D.  3.  Skinner  has  resigned,  and  April 
first  (1890)  began  his  work  as  past or- at -large  for  the 
Sioux  Association.  The  Rockwell  church  has  given  a  call 
to  Rev.  Clinton  Douglass  of  Yankton,  South  Dakota,  ^e 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  in  our  next,  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  call,  for  his  work  in  Dakota  has  been  a  de- 
cided success." 

By  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Brother 
Skinner  began  his  work  as  pastor-at-large  in  the  Sioux 
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-association  in  April  of  1890*     It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  follow  him  in  this  general  work,  because  the  field 
was  do  large  and  the  work  so  much  scattered.    However , 
v;e  are  able  to  find  a  number  of  reference  to  Brother 
Skinner  in  this  general  work.     In  November  of  1890 
we  read: 

"Rev.  D.  E.  Skinner,  the  past  qr- at- large  of  the 
Sioux  Association,  is  doing  faithful  work  among  the 
pastorless  churches  in  this  new  field." 

In  December  of  1890  we  find  hiffl  at  Alton,  with 
this  comment: 

"Che  work  is  prosperous  at  Alton.    Brother  D«  S« 
Skinner  has  the  pastoral  care  of  the  churoh.n 

In  my  annual  report  for  1891  I  find  that  I 
made  this  remark  in  relation  to  Brother  Skinner: 

"Brother  D.  3.  Skinner  is  past or-at -large  for 
Sioux  Association,  and  some  new  churches  have  developed 
under  his  hand  dtiring  the  year,  but  he  is  under  strict 
orders  not  to  organize  many  new  churches." 

In  February  of  '91  Brother  Skinner  is  reported 
at  Ocheyedan  as  follows: 

"Six  united  on  confession  at  the  January  commun- 
ion.   Brother  D.  E.  Skinner  assisted  in  special  meetings. 
Brother  Thomas  i-ell  has  resigned  to  accept  ...  LI.  A.  work 
in  the  South." 

In  the  report  of  the  Association,  in  May  of  '91, 
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ne  find  this  sentence: 

"The  pastor  at  large,  brother  Skinner,  made  a 
good  showing  of  a  year's  work;  at  one  time  during  the  year 
there  were  seventeen  vacan  churches,  and  now  there  are 
only  three.     It  pays  to  have  someone  look  after  these 
churches . " 

The  whereabouts  of  Brother  Skinner  in  June  of 
1892  is  thus  reported: 

"'The  Bhiting  church  is  being  supplied  by  Brother 
D.  B.  skinner.    Lots  have  been  purchased  for  a  church  build- 
ing." 

In  Bebruary  of  ±893  ne  find  him  at  Harmony  "in 
a  country  neighborhood  about  seven  miles  from  Spencer,  a 
Sunday  School  has  been  kept  up  in  this  community,  summer 
and  -.-/inter  for  the  past  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  here 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  church  was  organized,  which, 
on  account  of  the  harmony  which  had  always  prevailed  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  called  the  Harmony  Church.     ITo  re- 
gular preaching  services  have  been  held  since  the  organi- 
zation, but  occasional  services  have  been  furnished  by 
Brother  Thrush  of  Spencer,  and  Brother  B.  B.  Shinner,  pastor- 
al -large.     Bor  the  past  three  months  the  people  have  ex-  . 
pended  their  energies  in  building  a  house  of  worship,  which 
was  dedicated  January  £2,  the  exercises  being  conducted  by 
Brother  J.  0.  Thrush,  and  Secretary  Bouglass.     The  cost  of 
the  building,  including  lots  and  furnishings,  Was  jpl&50. 
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The  Church  Building  Society  assisted  to  the  amount  of  §500. 
The  contributions  at  the  services  amounted  to  $160 ,  and  the 
house  was  dedicated  -free  from  debt." 

In  August  of  '93  Brother  Skinner  is  again  at 
Ccheyedan.     The.  report  is  as  follows: 

"Ten  persons  were  received  to  membership  at  the 
last  communion,  all  of  them  coming  from  a  country  communion, 
where  Brother  Bitch  has  established  a  preaching  station. 
One  of  the  fresh  blessings  of  the  Ccheyedan  church  is  a 
pastor's  homo.    Mr*  Bitch  was  married  June  14th,  to  Hiss 
luella  Bilkinson  of  hilford,  Bev.  I).  B.  Skinner  officiating." 

In  Bovember  of  '  95  we  have  a  report  from  Correct- 
ionville,  as  follows: 

"The  people  are  now  rejoicing  in  the  possession 
of  a  comfortable  and  commodious  nouse  of    .*ors:BLp.  The 
dedicatory  service  occurred  October  15,  Brother  B.  B.  thin- 
ner and  Secretary  Douglass  assisting  the  pastor,  Brother 
B.  A*  Powell,  in  the  services.     _ke  offering  for  the  day 
amounted  to  ^760,  and  the  house,  costing  V5,40G,  was  dedi- 
cated free  from  debt." 

ITeicfc  ,  in  December  of  '93,  we  find  Brother  Skin- 
ner at  Little  Bock,  where  "Brother  Test  of  Sibley  supplied 
t..e  church  each  alternate  Sabbatli  afternoon,  and  Brother 
Skinner  has  held  services  frequently  since  the  organisation, 
here  a  church  building  was  dedicated  Bovember  26th  of  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  £2,2iS<    Secretary  Douglass,  Brother  Test 
and  Brother  Skinner  took  part  in  ohe  dedicatory  services." 
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In  the  same  issue  .hare  is  also  a  report  of  a 
dedication  at  Rodney.     "She  church  was  organized  in  April 
of  this  year,  but  services  had  been  held  occasionally 
before  this  by  Superintendent  lowle ,  he-.' .  1).  h.  Shinner, 
and  other." 

There  was  quite  a  bunch  of  dedications  in  that 
region  about  that  time,  and  Brother  Shinner  had  something 
to  do  in  bringing  each  one  of  these  building  enterprises 
to  a  successful  issue.     "October  5th  1825  was  a  memorable 
day  at   7h.it ing.    A  November  day  could  not  be  finer.    A  day 
in  June  could  scarcely  be  more  delightful.    A  congregation 
of  nearly  four  hundred  gathered  at  the  church  to  attend 
the  dedicatory  services,    .-.■hey  were  under  t.:e  direct  ion 
of  Brother  h.  B.  Shinner,  who,  as  past or-at- large ,  has 
had  oversight  of  this  church  for  the  past  year.  The 
people  say  that  by  his  inspiration  and  ef fert ,  the 
enterprise  has  been  made  a  success.     Ihia  was  Brother 
Shinner 's  valedictory  service  at  whiting «    He  gives 
place  to  a  resident  pastor,  hev.  George  0 rotor,  who  was 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  tool:  part  in  the  exercises. 
During  more  than  twenty  years  of  Brother  0,  h.  Lyman's 
pastorate  at  Onawa,  many  of  the  77h.it  ing  people  Regarded 
him  as  their  paster,  and  it  was  the  r-sult  of  his  labor 
that  the  Whiting  church  was  organized.    Secretary  Douglass 
was  also  present,  his  special  mission  being  to  help  remove 
the  mountain  of  debt  which  was  pictured  on  a  blackboard. 
The  mountain  was  a  large  one,  representing  a  debt  of  ,'2,000. 
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say  that  the  whole  amount  was  raised,  and  the  exercises  of 
this  notable  day  closed  with  a  delig&tful  communion  service. 

We  have  one  more  trace  of  Brother  Sl.inner  in 
his  work  as  pastor-at-large .     In  February  of  '95  he  is  at 
Peterson,  and  the  record  is  as  follows: 

"In  connection  with,  a  series  of  meetings  re- 
cently held,  there  were  a  score  of  hopeful  conversions. 
Pastor  Johnston  was  assisted  by  Brother  D.  3.  Skinner." 

In  hay  of  1895  Mr*  Skinner  closed  his  work 
with  the  Zliou:-:  Association,  partly  because  he  had  in  a 
manner  finished  it,  supplying  all  the  churches  with 
pastors.    He  returned  to  l?ora  Springs .    Here  he  was 
pastor  for  about  two  years.    Zis  return  is  noted  in  May 
of  '95: 

"Brother  "J.  1).  Skinner  was  accepted  a  call  to 
this  church,  to  the  great  delight  to  the  people,  to  whom 
he  is  no  stranger.    Ha  once  served  this  church  in  connec- 
tion with  Rockwell . :' 

Improvements  begin  at  once.     In  August  of  '95 
we  read:  a  yjfc&fa^ 

"A  parsonage  is  beinv  erected,  the  cost  of  which 
will  be  about  ;pl700.     Brother  1).  £,  Skinner  is  pastor." 

In  April  1896  is  tthie  report; 

"The  church  is  a  good  deal  stronger  today  than 
ever  before  in  its  history.    The  new  parsonage  is  very  nice 
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indeed.    The  academy  is  helping  all  the  churches.  Brother 
Skinner  is  doing  a  good  work  at  Nora  Springs." 

As  a  last  report  from  Brother  Skinner,  from  this 
field,  in  April  of  16S7  we  have  the  following: 

"The  church  considers  the  resignation  of  Brother 
Skinner  to  accept  a  call  to  frimghar,  an  affliction  to  "be 
endured  with  such  fortitude  as  they  mad  be  able  to  command. 
The  church  has  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  in  the  two 
years  of  Hr»  Skinner's  pastorate." 

From  hay  of  1G97  to  Hay  of  1898  Mr.  Skinner 
was  pastor  at  Primghar.    his  beginning  there  is  noted  in 
April  of  16S7: 

"This  was  Brother  Stoddard's  field  of  labor  for 
about  si.:  years.    During  this  time  the  membership  has  in- 
creased more  than  four  fold,  a  house  of  worship  lias  been 
built,  and  then  enlarged  to  double  its  original  size,  and 
the  church  was  brought  to  self - $u jport .     The  people  part 
with  their  pastor  reluctantly,  and  yet  are  ready  to  give 
a  cordial _ welcome  to  their  new  pastor,  Rev.  D.  3.  Skinner." 

In  August  of  this  year  hr.  Skinner  reports  an 
accession  of  ton  on  a  recent  Sabbath,  three  uniting  on 
confession. 

The  next  report  in  hay  of  *S8  is: 

"During  the  month  Brother  Skinner  tendered  his 

resignation,  to  take  effect  Hay  first." 

Brother  Skinner's  last  work  in  the  pastorate 

was  at  Doon,  from  September  of  1900  to  hay  of  1905.  We 
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next  hear  from  him  in  October  of  1200: 

MKev.  D.  S.  Skinner,  whose  last  pastorate  was 
at  Briuptghar,  lias  accepted  a  call  to  Doon*    He  wag  out  of 
the  regular  work  of  the  ministry  for  tv:o  or  three  years 
on  account  of  his  health." 

his  work  at  Doon  is  reported  in  January  of  1901: 

"Doon  has  had  a  prosperous  year.    TTith  the  coming 
of  the  new  pastor  the  work  was  revived,  and  substantial 
gains  were  made.     2wo  hundred  dollars  of  old  debt  were  wiped 
out,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  addition  paid 
upon  the  parsonage  debt.     In  the  last  four  months,  six 
have  united  with  the  church." 

77e  do  not  hear  from  Mr.  Skinner  again  until  Feb- 
ruary of  1203,  at  whichtime  we  find  this  writing: 

"Brother  D.  H.  Skinner  has  beon  obliged  to  resign 
on  account  of  ill  health,    here  is  a    ood  field  for  some 
good  man." 

Closing  his  pastoral  work  at  Doon,  Mr.  Skinner 
attempted  to  support  his  family  by  running  a  furniture 
store,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  he  could  not  live 
longer  in  Iowa,  on  account  of  chronic  asthma,  which  was 
growing  worse ,  month  by  month. 

Hearing  that  California  was  a  paradise  for 
asthmatics  he  sold  out  everything,  and  gave  away  what  he 
could  not  sell,  and  hastened  to  the  land  where  he  hoped  to 
find  his  breath,  if  not  good  health.    He  located  on  a 
little  ranch  at  Ceres,  California,  when  he  still  resides. 
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Undoubtedly  he  is  much  more  comfortable  in  Calif - 
ornia  than  here,  but  his  old  malady  has  never  left  him,  and 
every  day  brings  more  or  lesa  of  distress  in  body,  but 
peace  of  mind.    'J  or  all  these  years,  a  dozen  or  more,  it  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  minister  to  his  needs,  from 
our  Iowa,  llinisterial  Relief  Ihmd,  to  the  amount  of   ,>500  a 
year. 

In  all  his  ministerial  life  Brother  Skinner 
suffered  the  handicap  of  ill  health.    All  through  the  years 
he  has  had  frequent  spells  of  siclcness.     Nevertheless  he 
has  dono  a  vast  amount  of  good  work. 

Partly  because  of  a  lack  of  any  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  partly  on  account  of  his  physical  infirmities,  he 
has  not  been  fitted  for  extended  pastorates,  but  he  has  done 
good  and  efficient  work  wherever  he  haa  been;  and  he  has 
excelled  in  the  task  set  him  in  his  roving  commissions  as 
pastor-at-large  and  evangelist. 

He  has  done  effective  work  everywhere  because 
of  his  preaching  ability,  his  kindly  spirit,  and  his  wisdom 
in  practical  affairs.     Scores  of  churches  and  hundreds  of 
people  have  felt  the  touch  of  his  kindly  hand,  and  have 
been  strengthened  and  comforted  thereby. 

Ee  was  adopted  into  our  fellowship  from  another 
denomination,  but  a  son  to  th§  manor  born  could  not  have 
more  love  and  better  treatment  than  we  have  given  him.  I 
am  sure  this  expresses  his  feeling  as  well  as  mine. 
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Jeventy  first  sketch 

I.Iicah  3.  Oroswell 

\ li oah.  Sampson  Croswell  waa  born  in  ?armingt on 
Falls,  Llaine ,  July  20,  1835.    He  graduated  from  Amherst 
in  1855.     Soon  after  this  ::e  came  nest  and  taught  for  a 
time  in  the  Seminary  at  G-eneseo,  Illinois.    During  the 
Civil  7a r  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Eighth  Regi- 
ment Minna  sot  a  /olunteers,  "but  "before  the  was  was  over, 
he  had  been  made  lieutenant-general,  attached  to  3-eneral 
Polk's  staff,  serving  in  the  commissary  department  during 
the  entire  'jar.    He  received  an  honorable  discharge  in 
August  of  1866. 

^fter  the  war  he  took  his  theological  co^lrse  in 
Chicago  Seminary,  graduating  from  the  special  department 
in  1858.    2r,rom  the  time  of  his  graduation  to  1870,  he  was 
pastor  at  Emporia,  Kansas,    ^fter  this  for  a  year  he  was 
without  charge  in  San  1'rancisco,  California.    He  then  had 
a  pastorate  at  oonora,  California,  from  June  of  1871  to 
October  of  1877. 

Chen  after  a  short  pastorate  at  J.shland,  Nebraska, 
ho  was  in  service  at  ^mboy,  Illinois,  from  1878  to  1880. 
Then  in  1881-1882  he  was  at  Paxton,  Illinois,  and  then,  in 
1885,  at  TTorthington ,  I.Iinnesota. 

In  Llarch  of  1884  he  began  a  two  years'  pastorate 
at  Independence ,  also  a  part  of  the  time  supplying  the 
ohuroh  at  Center  Point. 
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References  to  this  pastorate  in  Congregational 
lows  are  as  f@12.0WB:     June,  1884: 

"Independence,  Rev.  "I.  S.  Croswell,  pastor,  dor- 
mant for  two  "ears,  is  now  "beginning  to  awake ,  and  finds 
abundant  room  for  work,  and  good  prospect  for  growth. " 

July  1884: 

"The  church  has  been  closed  for  repairs.  The 
appearance  of  the  audience  room  has  been  greatly  improved." 
January  1885: 

"Our  Christmas  tree  and  so  forth  were  beyond 
expectation.    31egant  presents  to  I.Irs .  Croswell  from  her 
class,  and  a  handsome  31gin  watch  and  guard  for  the  pastor, 
from  church  and  Society.    Fifty  eight  in  the  Sunday  School 
the  Sunday  before  Christmas: 

April  '85: 

"Evangelist  Bliss  began  with  Pastor  Croswell 
Larch  22d.    The.  meetings  soon  developed  into  a  union  of 
the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian.    The  largest 
church  in  the  place  was  crowded  and  the  work  is  moving  on 
with  great  harmony  and  power.    The  past  year  for  the  church 
has  been  a  prosperous  one.    Mr,  Croswell  has  been  invited 
to  remain  another  year." 

June  '85: 

"Sight  persons  were  received  by  confession  and 
one  by  letter  at  the  last  communion." 
Llarch  '06: 
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"The  pastor  has  resigned,  "but  will  remain  with 
the  church  a  few  weeks  longer." 
April  16 86: 

"Rev.  1.1.  S.  Croswell  has  closed  his  labors  with 
this  church.    During  his  pastorate  of  two  years  the  church 
building  was  repaired  and  beautified  and  the  resident  mem- 
bership of  the  church  nearly  doubled,  and  all  the  affairs 
of  the  church  are  in  good  condition  for  I.Ir.  Croswell's 
successor . " 

ITrom  Independence  I.Ir.  Croswell  went  to  Rogers, 
Arkansas,  where  he  spent  two  years.    Then,  in  1889-90  he 
was  at  Greenwood,  Arkansas,  without  charge,  and  then,  in 
1891-92,  without  charge  in  Chicago,    -after  this  he  moved 
to  Los  i^ngeles  California,  and  was  there  in  residence  from 
1893  to  1909.    lit  this  latter  date  he  changed  his  resi- 
dence iiltadena,  where,  April, 9,  1913,  he  died  of  heart 
trouble,  aged  seventy-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  twenty 
days . 

I.Ir.  Croswell  had  no  children.     ?or  many  years 
both  himself  and  wife  were  in  poor  health.     Largely  by 
reason  of  his  physical  disabilities  his  pastorates  were 
short,  and  he  retired  early.    But  he  was  a  good  man,  and 
did  what  he  could. 


Seventy  second  sketch 
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Albert  falter  Sfcffora 

From  Llelburn,  Illinois,  in  September,  1915,  Mr. 
Safford  writes: 

"My  father,  George  Safford,  was  born  at  Wood- 
stock, Vermont,  January  18,  17E4.     In  early  life,  he  re- 
moved to  Genesee  County,  Sew  York,  and  in  1824,  at  Warsaw, 
of  that  state,  v;as  united  in  marriage  with  Hiss  llahala 
Eutton.    With  a  large  family  of  children,  they  emigrated  to 
Illinois  in  1843.     I  was  born  in  a  log  house  in  Guilford 
township,  Jo  Daviess  county,  Illinois,  November  25,  1844. 

"In  northern  Illinois  and  southern  Wisconsin, 
my  childhood  was  passed  amid  the  toils  and  privations  of 
farm  life  in  crude  conditions  of  society,  the  youngest 
member  of  a  large  family  in  straightened  circumstances. 
But  thanks  to  the  sturdy  Puritan  principles  of  my  parents, 
and  their  godly  example,  I  was  religiously  inclined  from 
the  time  of  my  earliest  recollection.    At  about  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  I  united  on  confession  of  faith  with  the 
Second  Congregational  Church,  of  Hockford,  Illinois; 

"After  years  of  intermittent  attendance  at  public 
school,  chiefly  in  the  country,  I  entered  the  Test  Hockford 
High  School,  and  completed  the  course,  graduating  in  1867. 
Throughout  my  High  School  course,  I  earned  money  enough  to 
meet  my  own  expenses,  and  contributed  substantially  to  the 
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support  of  my  parents. 

"After  a  year  spent  chiefly  in  teaching  school,  I 
entered  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  in  1868,  and  was  gra- 
duated with  the  class  of  1871.     In  the  follov;ing  August, 
under  commission  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society, 
I  went  to  Kansas,  and  was  sent  into  the  upper  3oloman 
county  which  was  then  a  vast  homestead  region,  newly  opened 
for  settlement.     I  was  located  at  Oawker  City  in  Mitchell 
county  and  from  that  point  as  a  center  labored  for  about 
three  years  in  hitchell,  Osborne,  Jewell ,  and  Smith  counties, 
organizing  churches  and  Sunday  Schools,  while  doing  pastoral 
and  evangelistic  work.    Tor  a  considerable  time ,  I  was  the 
only  resident  minister  or  missionary  in  all  that  region, 
and  life  was  worth  living. 

"Upon  this  field,  I  was  ordained  by  council  at 
banker  City,  August  2,  1872.    In  the  summer  of  1874,  I  left 
that  pioneer  work  to  spent  a  year  in  postgraduate  study  at 
Andover  and  Yale  Theological  Seminaries.     I  served  the 
church  at  St.  Johiisbury  Center,  Vermont,  as  pastor  from 
June  of  1885  to  June  of  1886;  and  then,  at  the  request  of 
the  rational  home  Missionary  Society,  went  to  C_;den,  Utah, 
in  August  of  1676,  where  I  spent  a  year  in  missionary  labor, 
organizing  there  a  church  and  a  Sunday  School. 

"following  this,  a  year  and  more  was  devoted  to 
evangelistic  work,  in  company  with  Rev.  C.  T.  Plait,  a 
classmate,    This  arrangement  continued  for  only  a  year.  I 
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then  accepted  a  call  to  Prairie  de  Chien,  Wisconsin,  and 
spent  one  year  with  that  church  as  pastor.    Ihis  was  from 
February  ol  187S  to  February  1880.    Irom  rebruary  of 
1890  to  October  of  1884,  I  was  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Darlington,  7i scons in. 

"At  this  time,  I  resigned  to  enter  upon  work 
With  the  Pilgrim  Church,  of  Des  i.ioines,  Iowa,  and  here  I 
was  pastor  from  October  of  1884  to  July  of  1887." 

here  we  turn  aside  from  the  autobiography  to 
trace  in  the  files  of  Congregational  Iowa  Mr.  3r,fford's 
movements,  i ./hile  a  pilgrim  at  Des  I.ioines.     In  September  of 
1864,  we  find  this  note: 

"At  a  business  meeting  of  the  churcn,  held  August 
10th,  it  was  voted:     1.     To  live.     8.     To  call  a  pastor 
immediately.     3.     To  start  a  Sunday  school.    4.     To  select 
and  procure  a  site  for  a  church  building.     5.    To  put  up  a 
building  this  fall,  if  possible.     Brother  A.W.Safford  of 
Darlington,  "Tisconrjin ,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate 
of  this  church." 

In  November  of  1804')  we  find  an  item  regarding 
the  church  building  as  follows: 

"A  snug  little  church  building,  50x48,  with  ex- 
tension for  vestibule,  is  rapidly  going  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Pilgrim  Church  of  ^ast  Des  I.ioines.    Brother  3afford  is 
pushing  everything  forward  as  fast  as  possible  in  these  fine 
November  days.    Plymouth  church  is  loyally  baching  up  the 
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enterprise.    The  Pilgrims  are  talcing  heart,  and  are  full  of 
courage  in  the  prospects  of  a  local  habitat  ion. ,T 

The  next  report  is  of  the  dedication,  and  is  found 
in  the  January  issue  of  1885: 

"Pilgrim  Ohurch  dedicated  their  house  of  worship 
December  14th.     rJhe  pastor  writes:     'Of  course,  it  was  a 
happy  occasion.    7!e  have  a  neat  and  comfortable  house  fitted 
up  with  pews ,  carpets,  stoves,  chandeliers,  and  a  fine 
pulpit,  the  gift  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  congregation. 
All  "bills  are  provided  for,  the  most  of  them  paid.  Plymouth 
church   :as  given  something  over  ,.560,  and  they  expect  to 
mahe  it   ;7C0.    Dr.  Trisbie  preached  the  dedicatory  sermon, 
and  capital  ono  it  was.    This  house  of  worship ,  paid  for, 
puts  Pilgrims  Church  on  its  feet.     I  consider  the  prospects 
very  encouraging.     I  have  acted  as  building  committee,  and 
have  been  obliged  to  give  most  of  my  time  to  the  work.  I 
am  now  ready  to  look  after  th.e  people.    Aggressive  work 
is  now  going  on.     Gospel  meetings  are  being  held  every 
evening.    There  have  been  several  hopeful  conversions.'" 

The  loyalty  of  Plymouth  to  Pilgrim  is  again 
recorded  in  .he  May  number  of  18S5: 

"The  strong  supports  the  weak;  the  elder  serves 
the  younger,     brother  Safford  was  invited  to  the  home  of 
Ilr.  Prisbie.    A  few  of  the  Plymouth  people  were  also  invited. 
Brother  Safford  and  wife  found  out  the  object  of  the  gather- 
ing when  a  purse  of    100  was  placed  in  his  hand.     It  was 
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Plymouth's  way  of  helping  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  pilgrim 
pastor. ■ 

The  next  record  is  of  Brother  Safford's  retire- 
ment.   This  was  in  August  of  1887: 

,r?he  church  is  now  pas  tor  less.    He  v.  a.  1ST,  Saf- 
ford  closed  his  labors  here  July  1st. 1 

Finishing  his  story,  Mr,  Safford  writes: 

"leaving  Des  lioines  and  Iowa,  I  "became  pastas  of 
the  church  at  De  Zalb ,  Illinois,  and  was  there  from  October 
of  1887  to  August  of  1890.     I  was  then  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Rook  Tails,  from  August  of  1890  to  October  of  1894.  I 
then  resigned  this  charge  to  accept  a  call  to  the  Bowrnanville 
church,  Chicago,  where  I  was  pastor  for  nearly  ten  years 
and  a  half — that  is,  from  October  1,  1094  %g  l.jarch  1,  1905. 

ITharch  1,  1905,  I  commence!  worh  with  the  llilburn 
church,  Illinois,  of  which  I  am  still  the  pastor  in  very 
pleasant  relationship,  at  the  end  of  ten  and  one-half  years. 

"TThile  pastor  at  rraire  du  Chien,   Wisconsin,  I 
was  married  June  4,  18V9 ,  at  Lawrence ,  I.Iassachusetts ,  %Q 
Lliss  I.Iartha  ZLiza  7'oote.    Our  children  are  Rev.  CQorge 
Chester  Safforcl,  pastor  of  tiie  Congregational  church  of 
llukwonago ,  'Tisconsin,  being  a  graduate  of  Beloit  College 
and  Chicago  Seminary;  LIrs.  Clara  Lildred  'Theaton,  graduate 
of  T7heaton  College,  and  residing  at  'Theaton;  ..elen  Louise 
Safford,  a  graduate  of  'Theaton  College,  and  a  teacher  in 
the  high  School  at  horrisonvillo  ,  Illinois. 
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"For  upwards  of  forty-four  years,  I  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  the  ministry.    With  one  exception,  I 
have  had  no  interval  between  fields  of  labor,  but  have  been 
continuously  in  the  pastorate  for  more  than  thirty-six  and 
one-half  years. 

"In  the  retrospect,  the  hardships  and  privations 
fade  from  sight ,  and  I  see  only  pleasant  experiences  along 
the  nay,  through  which  I  have  been  lead. 

"I  am  glad  at  the  remembrance  of  every  one  of 
those  blessed  forty-four  years.    How  at  nearly  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  I  am  in  vigorous  health,  and  with  strength 
apparently  little  impaired.     I  am  working  happily,  as  I 
have  ever  worked,  striving  to  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  I  am  and  whom  I  serve.     I  feel  condemned 
that  I  have  not  been  a  more  profitable  servant ,  but  never- 
theless I  rejoice  with  thanksgiving  that  He  ever  'counted 
me  faithful'  putting  me  into  the  ministry." 

Mr*  Safford  is  a  little  under  size,  and  wears 
burnside  whiskers;  is  a  fine  singer,  a  fair  preacher,  plea- 
sant to  meet  socially,  a  kind  and  generous  and  comfortable 
pastor,    he  has  moved  about  somewhat ,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  lias  staying  qualities  when  he  chooses  to  use  them.  He 
is  conservative  in  theology, 'but  not  radically  or  rabidly 
so.    he  has  raised  up  a  son  to  take  his  place  in  the  mini- 
stry when  he  is  too  old  for  it.    he  baa  given  his  whole 
life,  practically  to  the  hiddle  '.'est,  where  he  had  his 
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birth  and  traininG.    '.his  delightful  brother  is  nor;,  as  he 
says  above ,  seventy  one  years  of  age ,  and  remarkably  wall 
preserved.    He  did  us  most  excellent  service  in  Des  I.Ioines, 
and  everywhere  he  has  done  most  splendid  work. 


Seventy  third  sketch 
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Charles  Eall  Cook 

We  have  not  "been  able  so  far  to  secure  anything 
like  a  full  sketch  of  this  "brother,    he  graduated  from 
Chicago  Seminary  in  the -spring  of  1381,    he  was  ordained 
at  Rantoul,  Illinois,  September  15,  1881.    he  v/as  located 
at  Ludlow,  Illinois  from  1882  to  1884.     In  the  fall  of 
1884  he  came  out  to  Iowa  to  minister  to  fcjha  people  of 
De  7itt.    Lis  settlement'  is  noted  in  the  December  issue 
of  Congregational  Iowa  for  this  year  and  is  as  follows: 

"The  place  of  Rev.  Jess  Taintor  who  was  for 
several  years  pastor  of  this  church,  but  has  nor;  resigned, 
has  been  well  filled  by  the  coming  of  Rev.  Charles  h.  Cook 
of  Rantoul,  Illinois,  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  the  church." 

In  August  of  1885  the  Advance  has  the  following { 

"The  De  77itt  church  is  making  steady  progress 
under  its  new  pastor,  Rev.  C.  h.  Cook.     The  ladies  gave  a 
festival  recently,  with  $70  as  the  proceeds." 

Nevertheless  the  next  report,  in  December  of  '85, 
is  a  record  of  resignation.     It  is  simply  this: 

"Rev.  C.  h.  Cook  has  resigned  and  accepted  a  call 
to  hanitou,  Colorado."  . 
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So  Ma?.  Cook  was  with  us  only  a  single  year. 
His  stay  at  hanitou  was  for  about  the  same  period.  In 
1886  we  find  him  at  oilverton,  Oolorado,  and  in  1888  at 
Auburn,  California.     In  1890  he  is  at  Park  Oity,  Utah, 
and  in  1891-' 93,  at  Billings,  hontana.    his  name  was 
dropped  from  the  Year  Book  in  1894.     The  Chicago  Seminarv 
catalogue  in  1910  gives  his  address  as  Denver,  Oolorado, 
1906  Pearl  Street. 
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Seventy  fourth  skat oh 

Oliver  Perry  Champ 1 in 

In  response  to  a  reruest  for  an  aut oh io graphical 
sketch,  Brother  Ohamplin  sends  us  the  following: 

"I  was  horn  in  Columbia,  TolancL  County,  Connecti- 
cut, not  far  from  TTillimantic ,   September  4,  184C ,  of  poor 
hut  well  credited  parentage,  my  mother  being  a  Christian  of 
the  Baptist  Communion,  and  dying  at  my  birth,  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  leaving  five  little  ones,    rather  married 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.    he  was  a  man  of  many 
natural  mechanical  gifts  -  "a  Jack  of  all  trades,"  and  good 
at  everythinghe  put  his  hand  to.    he  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island. 

"!7e  were  a  family  of  eleven  children  -  father 
married  soon  after  mother  died,     lor  several  years  most  of 
us  were  operatives  in  a  large  cotton  factory,  which  my 
father  had  set  up  and  superintended,    he  diec"  in  1864, 
about  the  time  brother  George  went  to  the  andersonville 
prison,     he  r,as  an  earnest  Christian,  and  was  lost  in  the 
war,  as  was  also  the  olciest  brother,  Andrew. 

"hly  stepmother  liver  into  her  ninety-third  year. 
Sh«r  was  a  strong  l.lethodist ,  and  was  a  real  heroine  in 
domestic  life.     She  was  just  splendid  in  bringing  up  t.  e 
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double  family.       She  administered  discipline,  and  it  was 
wholesome,  if  at  times  a  little  severe.    She  died  greatly 
honored  of  the  three  remaining  children  of  my  mother,  as 
well  as  her  own. 

"I  had  hardly  any  religious  training  as  a  child, 
7as  in  my  eleventh  year  when  first  I  went  into  a  Sunday 
Shhool.    My  first  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  Sunday 
School  were  somewhat  later;  and  the  denomination  was 
Universalist .    Lly  folks,  however,  '-'ere  never  of  that 
persuasion. 

"Prom  that  church  and  school  I  went  to  the  Con- 
gregational at  oaf ford  Springs,  Connecticut;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  my  ecclesiastical  relations  have  been  with  that 
denomination;  though  I  can  truly  say  I  never  have  "been  much 
of  a  sectarian,  and  not  so  intensely  denominational  as  to 
cause  remark. 

"Prom  early  boyhood  I  was  counted  seriously  minded, 
and  thoughtful;  and  there  were  those  who  predicted  that  I 
would  be  a  minister,  even  when  I  was  but  eleven  years  of 
age,  and  without 'knowledge  of  &o<  ,  the  Bible,  or  religious 
things.     "Then  I  locked  ahead  and  asked  myself  what  I  would 
like  to  do,  there  was    upon  me  a  desire  to  be  a  minister; 
and  as  my  youth  advanced  that  idea    rew  stronger  and 
stronger. 

"I  studied  wi.en  others  played.    !Tot  far  from 
twelve  years  of  age,  I  began  10  read  the  Bible  by  myself, 
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and  it  was  an  intensely  interesting  book.     I  also  began 
to  pray  regularly,  morning,  noon  and  evening;  and  as  I 
grew  older,  the  religious  impressions  Opened. 

"About  this  time  I  got  to  fearing  Sod  and  hell. 
Thla  fear  grew  upon  me  from  a  certain  hind  of  teaching 
I  used  to  listen  to.     There  was  something  of  a  struggle ^ 
for  three  or  more  years,  but  finally  when  I  was  seventeen 
years  of  age,  I  had  the  great  joy  of  uniting  with  the 
church,  and  partaking  of  the  communion.     This  was  in  the 
Congregational  church  at  Stafford  Springs. 

"I  began  at  once  active  Christian  work,  cir- 
culating religious  literature,  teaching  in  the  Sunday 
School,  and  exercising  myself  during  the  prayer  meetings. 

^  ,  "ReV-  Alexis  ~'  Ide>  *  son  of  Dr.  Jacob  ide,  of 
Test  hsdway,  Massachusetts,  and  grand  son  of  Dr.    Smmons , 
was  my  pastor.     It  was  through  him  I  left  the  factory 
and  started  one  morning  for  hev.  J.  3.  7oo abridge '  s 
family-school  at  Auburndale ,  ten  miles  out  of  Joston, 
to  begin  my  education  for  the  ministry.     I  took  the  place 
of  a  son  who  had  gone  to  war,, and  was  chore  boy,  and 
all- 'round-can. 

"At  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years  my  friends 
there  thought  I  should  have  more  time  for  study,  and  a  ' 
better  opportunity;  and  so  the  w  opened  for  me  to  go 
to  Dudley  Hill  ilassachusotts ,  -here  the  Hiohols  Academy 
nas  located.    At  the  end  of  another  fx  years  and  a  half. 
I  graduate?,  qualified  to  enter  college-  out  not  oeine  of 
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the  most  robust  health,  and  without  the  pecuniary  means 
the  college  course  was  passed  up;  I  was  directed  to  the 
Chicago  theological  Seminary,    fortunately  I  -as  able  to 
take  the  full  course.     I  confess  I  did  not  wiah  to,  out 
rrofessor  Bartlett  insisted. 

"In  1869  I  spent  the  summer  vacation  at  Glenco, 
Ilinnesota,  preaching  also  at  other  points.    U?  service 
must  have  been  satisfactory,  as  it  brough  me  back  again 
to  the  state  after  graduation. 

,  g  .  "Returning  to  the  Seminary  at  the  end  of  the 
vacation,  I  rent  immediately  to  7ayne  Center  for  a  Sabbath 
supply,    lly  engagement  t  he  re  continued  the  entire  term; 
and  I  was  the  only  student,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  had  a 
regular  appointment  from  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  term,  to 
the  last,  to  supply  the  same  church. 

"77hile  there  I  began  to  work  at  Sayne  station, 
and  made  a  success  of  it;  a  church  was  organized  in  1871, 
and  it  is  there  now.     I  was  called  to  this  field  after 
graduation,  but  declined,  though  Dr.  hoy  (superintendent 
of  home  Missions)  wished  me  to  take  it. 
I  V  "Having  promised  Superintendent  Hall  of  hinne- 

sota  that-  I  would  give  him  the  first  chance  after  gra- 
duation, I  accepted  work  from  .him,  and  in  the  summer  of 
1870,  located  at  .airmont,  Martin  Jounty,  Minnesota, 
here  I  was  ordained  July  10,  1870,  Superintendent  hichard 
Hall  preaching  the  sermon,    fields  were  ooen  to  me  at 
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graduation  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  but 
Ilinnesota  needed  men,  and  Mr,  l£all  had  hard  work  to  get  them. 

"At  the  end  of  four  years,  in  1876,  I  left 
Ifertin  County,  where  the  L'ethodist  presiding  elder  said  I 
had  been  bishop  of  it,  and  went  to  ,leep;  3ye  Lake,  taking 
charge  of  a  church  of  five  members,  three  of  them  including 
my  deacon,  five  miles  in  the  country.     I  left  three  churches 
in  hartin  County,  and  numerous  outstations. 

"Our  work  in  Sleepy  3ye  was  born  in  great  con- 
tention with  other  churches;  but  after  three  years  we  had 
r/on,  and  without  fighting;  but  just  by  keeping  to  our  ov7n 
business,  and  working  hard  in  a  broad  catholic  spirit. 

"At  the  end  of  tharee  years,  July  25,  1876,  I 
v/as  installed  over  the  cnurch  at  Sleepy  :jye  ,  3uperintendent 
ti  E.  Cobb  preaching  the  sermon;  and  I  had  a  new  church  that 
at  Springfield,  to  be  recognized  by  the  same  Council.  Other 
preaching  places  in  this  field  were  at  Ituria  and  Golden 
Gate. 


me . 


"Sight  strenuous  years  of  work  began  to  tell  on 
There  had  been  no  let  uP  either  in  pulpit  preparation 
or  parish  "ork.     -he  fields  -ere  large,  and  most  difficult. 
I  resigned.     I0  keep  me,  I  was  relieved  of  the  Springfield 
charge,  and  began  the  fifth  year  on  the  field. 

"however,  the  next  summer  I  resigned  again,  and 
got  away.     I  went  to  my  old  ITew  England  home  in  Stafford 
Springs,  Connecticut.     I  tried  to  visit  and  rest,  but 
finally  settled  down  for  the  winter  of  -70-80  in  Staff ordvilie , 
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agreeing  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  service,  and  take  what 
the  people  could    give *     The  Connecticut  lone  Missionary 
Society  was  so  out  with  the  church  it  would  not  s;ive  it 
one  cent . 

"At  the  end  of  my  engagement  the  Society  offered 
me  generously,  if  I  would  only  stay  on,  but  Dnperintendent 
L.  H.  Cobb  was  urging  me  to  return  to  Minnesota,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  back  where  I  was  more  needed. 

"On  my  return  in  1880,  I  was  sent  to  Iracy,  but 
the  early  October  snow  storm  came  down  and  continued  into 
the  next  spring,  putt in  an  embargo  upon  all  travel  and 
traffic,  and  stopping  religious  public  services,  for  wi 
had  no  fuel  for  fires  or  oil  for  lamps. 

"The  following  summer,  after  the  snow  melted 
away,  I  was  sent  to  ITew  Ulm,  to  see  what  could  be  done 
religiously.     Ihe  ground  was  gone  over,  and  though  there 
vere  not  a  half  a  dozen  English  or  American  families  in 
the  city,  we  decided  to  try.     I  went  to  Oberlin  for  George 
Albright,  who  was  afterward  superintendent  of  Home  Missions 

a  teacher  in  our  Theological  3eminq-^7    n^x  n  „^n- 

^c11 — -J-  oeamar^' ,  ana  a  missionary 

to  Japan,  to  engage  in  Sunday  School  work  there,     he  came, 
and  organized  a  school,  and  from  that  grew  the  church,  which 
WW  organized  in  I860,  and  which  still  abides  in  some  degree 
of  strength. 

"In  the  fall  of  1881  I  went  to  'Jlearwater,  and 

remained  until  the  summer  of  lflfu    ^hon  t  t-^-o+  +~  j 

1  UJ-  »  wnon  i  r.ent   uo  -Smnets- 

6'  ■LOWa*    1  was  u^eiQ  a»out  tnree  years.     You  :.ave  the 
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record  in  the  Home  hissionary  archives,  and  in  your  own 
memory. 

"Then  there  was  that  most  unfortunate  move  to 
Corning.     7here  a  little  son  lies  in  the  cemetery  -  his 
dust  I  mean  -  and  where  I  terminated  the  engagement  before 
the  year  was  out. " 

u««  fc   fJ?he  GonSreSational  Io"-a  records  of  Brother  Ohara- 
plin  at  Zmmetsburg,  are  as  follows: 

August  '84: 

"Pastor  G.  p.  Chaplin  is  pushing  the  work  with 
vigor,    he  is  giving  special  attention  to  the  children  and 
youth  of  his  congregation,  giving  them  front  seats,  text 
books,  a  short  sermon  each  Sabbath  morning,  and  a  special 
part  in  the  second  hymn.'' 
October  '84: 

"Pastor  0.  P.  Champlin  is  full  of  expedience.  He 
issues  a  little  church  paper  with  the  name  Cur  Church 
helper.    He  is  the  author  of  a  novel  plan  for  building 
a  parsonage  -  a  sort  of  joint  stock  company  arrangement.'^. 

January  '85: 

L  "The  ^rsonage  is  built,  and  we  have  moved  in. 

Tiiat  has  been  done  which  we  believed  could  be.    .-.11  bills 
are  paid.    The  house  fronts  the  east,  and  -chore  is  not 
an  unpleasant  room  in  it.    2h«  house,  with  seven  rooms, 
besides  pantry,  closets,  etc.,  together  with  cistern, 
well,  and  outhouses,  cost  about  eleven  hundred  dollars. 
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The  church  is  to  be  congratulated  on  tho  ereoction  of  this 
"building.    The  trustees  deserve  hearty  thanks,  and  all  those 
who  have  responded  to  their  solicitations  may  be  assured 
that  their  small  investments  contain  large  blessings.  The 
quarter  block  v.'hich  has  been  so  long  v/aiting  for  this 
building  proves  to  be  worthy  of  it.     It  would  be  ungracious 
to  ask  for  a  better  location." 
April  '85: 

"The  pastor,  Rev.  0.  B«  Ohamplin,  has  given  his 
people  a  series  of  Sjinday  evening  discourses  on  Amusements. 
The  subject  of  one  discourse  was  "The  flay  Element  in 
Human  Uature ,  and  'That  the  Ohurch  Should  !3o  Tith  It;"  of 
another,  "Some  of  the  xlays  of  society";  of  a  third,  "The 
Relation  of  t>he  Ohurch  to  the  flays  of  society'.'.'' 

May  1G85  reports  an  egg-breaking  service.  In 
the  eggs  were  found  thirty-three  dollars  for  missions. 
The  Sunday  School  that  day  numbered  one  hundred  and  ten. 

August  '85: 

"Summing  up  the  work  of  the  year,  the  pastor  says: 
"'The  church  building  has  been  improved  at 
considerable  expense;  a  parsonage  worth  ,.1£00  has  been 
built,  and  the  lots  on  which  it  stands  improved;  the 
congregations  have  materially  increased  both  morning 
and  evening,  and  the  Sabbath  school  has  made  great 
numerical  advance.     Two  fine  maps  and  a  forty  four 
dollars  library  have  boen  added  to  it.  Organization 
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of  the  young  people  into  the  two  societies,  the  Gleaners, 
and  -o;.e  Agricola  club,  have  been  ejected.    A  Sunday  school 
choir  has  also  been  organized,  and  a  system  of  monthly 
collections  established,    .here  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  social  work  done,    liore  than  a  hundred  and  thirty- five 
pastoral  calls  and  visits  were  made  in  January,  February 
and  Larch,  and  these  have  continued  through  the  year.  The 
ladies'  festival  and  fair  recently  held  was  a  success, 
clearing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars.'" 
January  '86: 

"The  Christmas  issue  of  Brother  Champlin 's  little 
paper  lies  before  us,  doable  size,  and  full  of  good  Con- 
gregational doctrines.    The  Christmas  entertainment  -,as  a 
grand  success.    Pastor  and  v;ife  received  various  tohens 
of  the  affection  of  their  people.    The  Sunday  School  now 
crowds  the  church  uncomfortably." 
Liar  Cii.  '87: 

brother  Champlin  leaves  this  field  to  accept  a 
call  from  the  church  at  Corning.    Everything  at  hmmets- 
ourg  is  in  good,  prosperous  life." 

The  references  to  Brother  Chamolin  in  his  Corning 
pastorate  are  as  follows: 
.  Uay  '87: 

"*Iay  first  there  were  received  into  the  church, 
two  on  confession  of  faith.     On  the  same  day  death  entered 
the  home  of  raster  Champlin,  and  took  from  the  circle,  * 
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IToble ,  the  second  sen,  aged  five  years,  six  months,  and 
twenty  one  days,  after  a  brief  illness  from  scarlet  fever. 
Brother  Champlin  and  family  Will  have  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  many  friends  in  Iowa  and  Llinnesota  in  this  sudden  and 
great  af Iliction. " 

July  of  '87: 

"Pastor  Champlin  writes: 

"'I  have  been  all  th'j  -reek  in  the  Gallman  settle- 
ment, engaged  in  ertra  worh.     had  meetings  every  evening, 
and  two  afternoons.    Visited  the  whole  immediate  settle- 
ment, and  preaqhed  Christ  from  house  to  house,  and  to  men 
in  the  fields,  and  wherever  I  could  get  them.  L'eetings 
were  well  attended,  and  some  interest  shown.     Several  are 
about  ready  to  decide  for  Christ."" 

January  '88: 

"Rev.  0.  P.  Champlin,  late  pastor  of  this  church, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Rushford,  Minnesota.    Brother  Champ- 
lin did  good  service  in  Iowa.     Our  best  wishes  and  prayers 
follow  him  to  llinnesota." 

We  now  return  to  the  autobiography: 

"I  then  went  bach  to  Minnesota,  and  was  at  Rush- 
ford  for  two  years  and  a  half,  when  changes  of  population 
forced  v,s  to  give  our  work  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  call 
came  to  enter  Wisconsin.    7e  went  to  the  3ig  Spring  charge 
in  which  were  three  churches. 

"Two  years  and  a  half  more  saw  me  overworked;  and 
in  1892  located  at  Carden  Prairie,  Illinois.  !To  inducement 
could  keep  me  there  after  the  first  -rear. 
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"My  old  friend  in  the  Seminary,  and  associate  in 
the  work  in  6 out hwe stern  Minnesota,  H.  0.  Simmons,  then 
superintendent  of  rlorth  Dakota,  urged  me  to  help  him  in 
his  work;  and  so,  in  June  of  1893,  I  took  work  at  Coopers- 
town.     I  was  invited  to  remain  a  second  year,  but  accepted 
a  call  to  Oberton,  in  Benton  County,  where  I  remained  for 
four  years,     xhen  v/e  went,  in  1898,  to  Dwight,  ITorth 
Dakota,  and  were  there  for  three  years;  then  to  Minnesota 
again,  locating  at  Bertile,  for  another  period  of  three  ye 

"One  day  our  daughter,  suffering  from  valvular 
heart  trouble,  went  to  Fargo  to  see  her  physician,  and  was 
not  able  to  get  back  to  us.    Knowing  this,  Brother  Powell, 
superintendent  of  home  missions,  called  me  back  to  this 
state,  promising  me  supply  work  with  the  privilege  of 
living  in  Fargo.     I  accepted  the  invitation,  and  have 
supplied  at  Marion,  and  Litchville,  at  Orisca,  Salma, 
G-randville  ,  Tatertwon,  Barnesville,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well 
as  frequently  in  x argo .     I  also  once  spent  three  months 
at  iVbsarokee,  Montana,  to  help  Brother  Bowell  out  in  his 
Montana  work,  and  I  have  been  here,  at  Esmond  and  Hesper 
since  December  of  1909.     I  presume  I  shall  have  to  close 
work  here  January  1,  1910,  -.-.Men  my  years  ends,  for  lack 
of  support ,  from  two  seasons  crop  failure  and  the  removal 
of  many  families  to  Canada  and  other  places.     Besides  I 
wish  to  be  nearer  home.    77e  cannot  move  from  Bargo  very 
well,  on  my  daughter's  account. 
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"In  this  supply  work  I  am  not  able  to  support 
my  family,  and  fall  back  on  a  good  son,  who  is  in  business 
in  the  oity,  and  stands  high  in  the  favor  of  business  men. 

"Two  years  ago  I  was  associated  for  six  months 
with  one  of  the  best  Fargo  weekly  papers,  doing  muoh 
writing  and  soliciting  for  subscriptions.    This  did  not 
interfere  with  my  Sabbath  supplies. 

"Since  I  went  to  Chicago  in  1867,  I  have  written 
much  for  local  and  state  papers,  but  getting  little  com- 
pensation.    I  have  written  charters  of  experiences  and  thev 
have  been  published.     I  have  had  a  few  sermons  published. 
It  is,  and  has  been,  through  my  ministry,  a  common  thing 
to  have  sermons  that  I  have  preached,  borrowed  for  private 
reading.     I  have  one  out  now.     I  represented  North  Dakota 
at  the  International  Con.ncil  held  in  Boston,  llassachusetts , 
in  1899.     I  am  now,  in  IS  10,  sixty  seven  years  of  age;  but 
everywhere  am  spoken  of  as  the  youngest  old  man  to  be  seen. 
I  tramp  all  over       field,  and  back  and  forth  between  ap- 
pointments; and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  that  I  do  more 
work  than  any  other  man  on  the  same  sort  of  field,  here 
they  think  I  give  thern  good  sermons,  well  delivered;  and 
I  have  always  aimed  to  be  a  pastor.     Say,  brother  I .  0.,  I 
am  getting    bigger  -  weight  a  hundred  and  thirty- five  pounds, 
trousers  waist  thirty-five  inches;   out  length  of  leg  one 
inoh  shorter  (don't  put  this  into  your  sketch.) 

"I  began  tc  write  this  about  elveno  o'clock  this 
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a.m.,  and  it  is  noT~  five  minutes  past  three  p.m.,  and  I 
will  stop.     J£  1  rrere  at  home  to  consult  my  records,  I 
could  much  improve  it. 

"I  nearly  forgot  the  temperance  WOfck.     I  can  truly 
say  I  never  lost  a  temperance  "battle;  and  I  have  engineered 
through  to  a  finish,  several,  not  including  that  work  in 
Smmetsburg ,  vihen  I  was  knocked  down.     Those  v/ere  great 
days,  in  rknmetsburg.    You  will  find  some  of  the  records 
in  the  reports  of  those  years;  and  that  little  church 
paper  -  do  you  recall  it?    That  wasn't  the  first  or  the 
last  one  of  the  class.     If  you  care  for  my  family  record, 
wait  until  I  get  home,  and  I  will  accomodate  you." 

The  above  v/as  written  from  Esmond,  Forth  Dakota, 
December  15,  1910. 

Ily  acquaintance  with  brother  Ohamplin  began  as 
he  entered  the  Chicago  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He 
was  then  small  in  physical  stature  (says  he's  grOTvn  some 
since),  with  light  hair,  thin    face,  and  a  sharp  voice. 
Ee  was  a  diligent  student,  a  regular  inquisitive  Yankee. 
He  formed  his  own  conclusions,  and  stuck  to  them  with 
great  tenacity.    He  always  knew  his  rights,  and  dared 
maintain  them.    He  ras  very  serious,    he  would  hardly 
recognize  or  tolerate  a  joke.     Once  in  a  great  while, 
however,  he  would  perpetrate  one.     The  truth  as  he  under- 
stood it  was  a  momentous  thing,    his  work  as   the  lord 
gave  it  to  him  was  of  vast  aignif icance  and  importance. 
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He  has  lived  a  very  intense  life,    He  has  been  a  valiant 
soldier  of  the  Gross  -  a  most  diligent  worker  in  the  vine- 
yard; and  he  has  brought  many  things  to  pass. 

Brother  Champlin  forgot  to  tell  about  his  wife. 
She  v:as  an  important  member  of  the  household.     She,  Hiss 
Lettie  J,  Holmes,  of  Amber,  Minnesota ,  waa  married  to  hr. 
Champlin  September  18,  187E.     .'ver  since  that  day  she  has 
been  a  companion  and  helper  to  him  in  all  his  r-orh. 


Seventy  fifth  sketch 
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George  1.1.  Dallas  Si o cum 

In  reply  to  my  request  for  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  in  1CJ10,  he  sent  me  the  following: 

"I  am  a  product  of  the  episcopate.    My  "birth- 
place, January  S4,  1845,  was  at  Schuylerville ,  Saratoga 
County,  lieu  York,    "his  is  the  old  Saratoga  of  history. 
Hy  "birthplace  was  but  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  monu- 
ment which  commemorates,  perhaps,  the  most  important  one 
of  the.  "Fifteen  'Decisive  Sattles  of  the  World. n    JiSy  name 
was  modelled  after  that  of  the  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  under  the  administration  of  James  K.  Hoik. 

"From  early  childhood  I  formed  the  habit  of 
reading  and  study,  while  a  pupil  of  the  district  school 
of  my  native  town,  and  that  ooyhood  acquirement  remains 
as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  in  the  days  of  yore.    "Then  a 
mere  youth,  the  trustees  elected  me  for  its  principal, 
with  two  assistants;  and  many  years  later  after  the 
completion  of  my  post-graduate  study  in  theology-  (abou,t 
the  time  of  a  call  to  my  first  pastorate]  I  was  also 
invited  to  the  first  superintendency  of  that  school  work, 
in  its  greatly  advanced  condition,  under  the  modern  systems 
of  grading. 

"I  graduated  from  hurnham's  Susiness  College, 
Springfield,  i.Iassaci.iieetts ,  in  1666,  two  -  'eeks  in  advance 
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of  my  class.    Fot ,  perhaps,  because  I  understood  book- 
keeping and  commercial  law  above  my  fellows;  but  on  account 
of  accuracy,  and  fair  rapidity  in  adding  figures,  in 
connection  with  numerous  trial  balances  and  balance  sheets. 

"Returning  home ,  bankrupt  in  purse,  my  spirit 
was  cheered  at  finding  a  letter  from  President  3urnham, 
with  the  information  that  he  had  recommended  me  to  Prin- 
cipal Coodenough  of  the  Ladies'  Seminary  in  Hamilton, 
Tew  _"or::,  --he  desired  a  teacher  of  my  Qualifications. 
I  soon  was  invited  to  the  faculty  of  that  institution, 
remaining  th  .t  year.     But  not  being  wholly  prepared  for 
college  entrance  in  Greek  and  Latin,  I  became,  1857-6 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  ?ort  Edward  Institute,  with 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  these  branches. 

xhe  year  1869  found  me  matriculated  in  Union 
University,  Schenectady,  Few  York,  with,  what  the  members 
of  the  class  conceded,  an  exceptional  preparation  for 
the  college  work.    But,  owing  to  limited  funds,  I  was 
obliged  to  drop  out  of  the  regular  routine  during  a 
period  of  two  terns  to  engage  in  teaching'.     Still,  however, 
I  kept  up  :he  current  studies,  but  with  a  slightly  les- 
sened grade,  completing  my  A,  B.  course',  number  three, 
in  1872.     len  years  later  for  special  literary  work,  my 
-lima  Hater  conferred  on  me  the  haster's  degree. 

"Tith  the  ministry  in  view,  and  still  relying 
on  my  own  resources,  I  accepted  the  _>rincipalship  of  the 
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Academy  of  Argyle,  New  York,  in  1873,  leaving  soon  after 
to  become  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Delphi  Aea&emy 
oi  Brooklyn,  Few  York,  at  a  considerably  advanced  salary. 
I  was  there  in  1873-4.  7hile  a  resident  of  the  city  I 
was  deacon  in  the  Reformed  Church,  and  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  School.  I  also  did  some  writing  for  the  home 
paper  during  the  3eecher  trial. 

"In  1875  I  entered  the  theological  Seminary  at 
Few  3runswick,  J5Tew  Jersey,  in  the  record  class  of  that 
institution,  graduating  in  1878.     afterwards,  in  187$ , 
in  another  record  class,  I  completed  a  post-grauduate 
course  at  the  theological  Seminary  in  Auburn,  Hew  York. 

"Prom  1879  to  1884  my  pastorate  was  at  Knox, 
Few  York;  where,  at  the  first  communion  service,  forty- 
eight  were  received  into  the  church,  and  twenty  seven, 
mostly  adults,  baptized.    During  my  ministry  at  this 
place  I  was  a  member,  and  language  examiner  of  the 
Albany  Classis.     two  days  before  my  ordination,  and 
installation,  I  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Hart  Clapp, 
of  Gloversville,  Few  York,  in  the  Yrotestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Johnstown,  Yew  York,  hev.  0.  0.  Sdwards ,  oastor. 

".Believing  a  change  of  climate  might  be  bene- 
ficial to  my  invalid  wife,  I  declined  £  call  to  Starrs! 
sant  -alls,  Yew  York,  and  instead,  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  of  Gllman,  Iowa  in  1884,  remaining 
until  the  year  1867.    the  kind  people  of  the  community, 
whose  generosity  and  Christian  zeal  1  shall  never  forget, 
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purchased  a  parsonage  (they  had  never  owned  one  "before) 
for  the  new  pastor,  and  "before  his  .household  goods  had 
been  removed  from  the  railroad  station.  '  On  my  first  ITew 
Year's  day  among  them,  the  mayor  of  the  village,  with  a 
delegation  of  citizens,  accompanied  "by  the  town  "band  of 
musicians,  serenaded  us  at  our  home,  and  presented  me  with 
a  gold  watch  and  chain,  which  I  how  cherish  among  my  most 
valued  possessions. 

"During  this  pastorate ,  in  addition  to  growth  in 
numbers  and  spirituality  of  the  church,  the  Junior  En- 
deavor movement  -  now  world  wide  -  had  its  origin  myself 
furnishing  the  name.    Professor  Gary  7ychoff,  of  Iowa 
College  and  his  wife  were  both  members  of  this  organization. 
This  statement  is  so  plainly  a  matter  of  history  in  rela- 
tion to  the  religious  training  of  the  children  and  youth 
of  tne  hawk eye  state,  that  no  argument  of  mine  is  needed 
to  defend  it;"  the  meaning  of  which  is  thai;  there  was  a 
disoute  between  Oilman  and  rJabor,  as  to  the  first  Junior 
Endeavor  Society  of  the  state,  and  as  for  that  matter,  of 
the  world.    Ilr.  Cowan  claimed  it,  and  Mrs.  olocum  claimed 
it. 

"In  these  first  years  of  citizenship  in  Iowa, 
my  wife  became  the  firs!  secretary  of  the  State  Association 
of  Christian  Endeavor,  and  I  was  president  of  the  largest 
district  organization.    Moreover,  hrs . Slocum  was  the  ac- 
credited representative  at  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Christian  Bndeavor  Association,  held  at  Saratoga,  TFew  York, 
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when  it  was  decided  in  convention  that  all  juvenile  socie- 
ties of  that  order  take  the  name  Junior,  after  that  at 
G-ilman,  Iowa." 

Congregational  Iowa  reports  this  pastorate  as 
follows : 

April  '84: 

"Gilman  church  ::as  engaged  the  services  of  Rev. 
G.  :i.  D.  Slocum  of  Gloversville ,  ITew  York,  and  he  is  about 
to  remove  his  family  to  their  new  home.    LTewburg  will  also 
be  supplied  by  Mr.  Slocum." 

February  'C5: 

"Last  September  the  pastor  offered  Geike's 
life  of  Ohrist  as  a  reward  to  the  person  bringing  in  the 
largest  number  of  pe/sons  into  the  Sunday  School.  One 
little  girl  secured  the  prize  by  gaining  twenty  five  new 
members,  and  the  whole  number  added  was  forty-five.  Cn 
Christmas  morning  the  cornet  band  visited  hev.  hr.  Slocum, 
the  pastor,  and  t/.e  leader  presented  him  a  handsome  gold 
chain  and  seal.    llr.  Slocum  was  visited  again  on  "ew 
Year's  day  by  a  party  of  the  citizens  of  the  place,  and 
'presented  with  an  elegant  gold  watch,  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem.'     Some  special  religious  interest  prevails  in  the 
congregation.    Revival  meetings  wero  _:eld  for  a  season, 
but  they  were  discontinued  on  account  of  the  cold  and 
stormy  weather." 

liay  '85: 

"Pastor  Slocum  attempted  to  leave  this  people 
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recently,  but  they  refused  to  let  him  go,  and  they  no 
longer  ask  aid  from  the  Lome  Missionary  Society." 
September  '06: 

"Pastor  Slocum  and  wife  spent  their  vacation  in 
the  east,  mostly  in  Hew  York:" 

June  '8V  gives  the  name  of  Mr,  Slocum' s  successor, 
Rev.  A.  F,  Houston,  late  of  Fayette.,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  his  resignation. 

The  autobiography  continues: 

"In  1887  to  1888,  as  resident  pastor,  I 
shepherded  the  flock  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Rockford,  Iowa. 

"December  '87: 

"Revival  meetings  are  in  progress.  Brother 
Slocum  has  the  help  of  Brother  Hart sough  of  Avoca.  There 
have  been  several  hopeful  conversions." 

February  1888: 

"During  the  year-  1887  the  church  received 
nineteen  members,  sixteen  by  confession.    The  ladies 
sent  out  a  missionary  box,  and  cushioned  the  pewa  of 
the  church  at  an  expense  of  nearly  two  hundred  dollars, 
later  comes  the  unexpected  report  that  Brother  Slocum 
has  resigned,  closing  his  pastorate  February  fifth." 

In  1889-92  l.Ir.  Slocum,  late  pastor  at  Rockford, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  this  church.    Prom  the  parsonage 
we  have  the  following  note: 
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,fl7e  are  settled  in  our  new  home,  and  on 
Thursday  evening  our  people  cane  in  and  surprised  us, 
and  "brought  many  gifts  of  fruits,  groceries,  etc.,  so 
that  we  are  many  pound  richer  for  their  coming.  Three 
persons  united  with  our  church  in  January.    !Je  are  hold- 
ing special  meetings  at  present.     Our  pastorate  starts 
with  promise  of  success."' 

There  is  nothing  more  from  Toledo,  until 
March  of  189£,  and  then  there  is  nothing  excepting 
"3rother  G.  LI.  D.  Slocum  has  resigned." 

Continuing  his  autobiography,  Brother  Slocum 

says : 

"I  removed  from  this  educational  center  to 
become  state  lecturer  of  the  Iowa  Sabbath  Association, 
with  headquarters  at  IJarshalltown ,  in  1893.  Shortly 
afterwards,  I  accepted  a  call  to  foster  a  prosperous 
mission  enterprise,  and  organized  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church,  in  the  city  of  I.Iuscatine  ,  the  pearl  button 
city  of  the  middle  west,  while  still  holding  my  position 
as  speaker  for  the  Association,  which  I  resigned  about 
two  years  later.    Certain  that  if  I  should  leave  this 
new  work,  no  pastor  would  ever  succeed  me,  I  remained 
with  the  Pilgrim  church  six  years  -  1893-9,  through  its 
struggles  for  existence,  because  of  lack  of  the  necessary 
support  and  spnpathy  sought  from  the  state  Missionary 
Society!    My  forebodings  proved  only  too  true,  r'ilgrim 
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Church,  1910,  is  defunct.    ITow,  however,  the  enterprise 
has  a  new  name,  and  the  impetus  of  a  new  edifice.  I 
sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  it  may  have  renewed  vigor 
and  surpass  all  former  conditions,  both  temporally,  and 
spiritually."     (The  pilgrim  church  ceased  to  he,  hut 
the  hulford  Church,  substantially  the  same,  was  organized 
shortly  after. ) 

Reports  from  this  pastorate  in  Congregational 

Iowa. 

June  1 94 : 

"lluscatine  has  its  third  Congregational  Church  - 
the  ?irst,  the  German,  and  the  Pilgrim.     The  last  named 
was  organized  "by  Council  Llay  22d,  thirty  seven  uniting 
in  the  organization.    The  new  church  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  mission  v/orh  carried  on  by  the  members  of  the 
Pirst  Church,  and  of  the  recent  evangelistic  labors  of 
Superintendent  Towle,  and  hrs.  hev.  0.        D.  Slocum.  It 
is  the  belief  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise  that 
the  membership  of  the  church  will  be  largely  incf eased 
in  a  few  weeks . " 

December  '94: 

"Pive  on  confession  united  at  th©  last  communion. 
The.  church  building  has  been  renovated,  papered,  and 
painted. " 

August  '96: 

"Pastor  Gr,  II.  D.  31ocum  not  long  since  tendered 
his  resignation.    7e  are  not  informed  as  to  what  action 
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has  been  taken  concerning  it." 

Evidently  brother  Slocum  continued  in  charge 
of  the  church  a  little  longer.     In  September  of  '97 
we  find  this  item: 

"Mfcny  friends  of  Jirs,  G-.        D.  slocum  -..ill  be 
sorry  to  hear  of  her  serious  illness.     3he  is  so  much 
broken  in  health  as  to  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  sanitarium 
at  Clifton  Springs,  Hew  York,  for  treatment." 

3rother  Slocum  continues: 

".after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years  from  my 
native  state,  in  1899,  I  returned  to  the  home  of  my 
boyhood,  especially  owing  to  my  wife's  enfeebled 
dondition.    Jrow  that  period  unto  the  present  time,  ~t 
stated  intervals  I  have  occupied  pulpits  in  the  differ- 
ent cities  and  towns;  and  I  believe  ihao  I  have  accomplishea 
more  mental  work  than  during  any  other  decide  of  my  life. 

"For  example,  I  have  reviewed  many  of  my  college 
studies,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
psychology,  biology,  and  I  have  kejht  in  touch  with  the 
latest  subjects  of  the  leading  magazines  on  science, 
theology,  etc.     I  have  also  learned  Esperanto,  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Celtic  language,  read  the  Jible  through 
tr/enty  four  times,  and  now,  not  excepting  the  hundred 
and  ninteenth  P&alm,  am  able  to  repeat  chapters  of  the 
sacred  text  by  the  score. 

"During  my  residence  in  ...uscatine  ,  I  completed 
a  course  of  study  which  secured  the  i-h.  D.  degree  in  the 
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Chicago  University.    a.o  secure  ertr^  time  necess-ry  for 
this  laborious  task,  I  arose  daily  at  five  a.m.  during 
a  period  of  two  years,  took  my  examination  seriatim  with 
a  general  average  of  nine  -  lacking  a  small  fraction. 
The  topics  were  political  science,  political  economy, 
anthropology,  psychology,  sociology,  building  of  a  nation, 
Jurisprudence,  comparative  laws,  international  law J  Kant's 
Pure  Reason,  and  Lotze's  Microcosmus ,  books  comprehensive, 
expensive,  and  seldom  to  be  found  in  college  towns, 

"I  now  have  these  three  degrees  -  A. 3. ,  A.M.  , 
Ph.  D.  -  not  one  of  them  simply  honorary  -  i'hey  have  been 
earned  fairly  by  prolonged  mental  toil;  and  I  possess  the 
goods  -  the  information  for  which  the  degree  is  supposed 
to  stand.    Can  all  those  who  receive  titles  in  the  con- 
ventional way  say  as  much?    Pardon  me,  if,  like  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles 
I  also  do  a  little  boasting.     If  the  institution  bestow- 
ing a  Ph.  D. ,  had  not  a  one  hundred  thousand  dollar  plant, 
does  that  fact  deprive  me  of  the  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired?   Or  uoes  a  doctorate  from  a  correct  dollege 
plft&t,  one  -..hich  -ulfills  the  necessary  conditions, 
transform  its  possessor  (without  reference  to  intellectual 
qualifications,)  and  assure  him  of  all  the  ..isdom  .hich 
the  various  honors  represent,  whether  books  have  been 
studied  or  disregarded?    In  intellectual  affairs,  as  in 
spiritual,  does  a  certain  convential  form;  a  certain  ~uc- 
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cession,  produce  in  thu  intellectual  way Id  conditions 
which  c^.n  be  obtained  in  no  other  W%$1    I  leave  the  more 
gifted  to  furnish  a  true  solution  of  these  problems. 

"A  very  thrilling  serial  story  of  a  young- 
minister's  experience  in  Iowa,  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor, 
was  published  some  months  ago  in  the  columns  of  The 
Christian  lork  and  Evangelist.    That  history,  barring 
a  few  minor  details,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort, 
might  be  written  truly  concerning  my  onw  struggles 
against  organized  opposition  in  the  same  commonwealth. 
I  pass  by  all  this,  however,  with  no  ill-feeling  or 
resentment,  and  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  my  onw  statist- 
ical record  there;  which,  although  flattering,  is  but 
meager,  compared  with  what  Was  actually  accomplished." 

As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Slocum  retired  to  Hew 
York  in  1900,  and  from  that  day  to  1905,  had  his  resi- 
dence at  Schuylerville ,  where  he  was  without  charge.  In 
1903  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Utica,  and  there  remains 
to  this  day,  Aiigust  of  1915. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Ilr.  Slocum  originally 
belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church.    He  had  some  of  the 
characteristics  and  some  of  the  methods  of  the  good 
people  of  this  communion.    He  looked  as  though  he  had 
a  lot  of  rich  Holland  blood  in  his  veins.    Hi  believed 
in  a  thorough  education,  and  gained  if  for  himself  at 
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at  much  cost  of  labor  and  money.    He  intimates  that  he 
did  not  have  an  altogether  happy  time  in  Iowa.  Perhaps 
v/e  did  not  appreciate  him  at  his  full  value.     I  am  sure, 
however,  that  v/e  had  nothing  but  the  most  feindiy  feelings 
toward  him.    Perhaps  some  times  v/e  thought  that  he  wag  more 
ideal  than  practical.     Of  his  scholarship  there  is  no 
question.    He  v:ould  have  excelled  in  the  classroom.  He 
v/as  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  v/as  kindness  itself  in  his 
intercourse  With  people,    le  are  glad  to  include  Brother 
Slocum  in  the  list  of  our  Iov/a  pastors. 
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Seventy  sixth  sketch 

William  S.  Bell 

William  Simonton  Jell,  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  D. 
and  Ma&tha  J.   (Simonton)  Bell,  was  born  in  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia,  Pebruary  14,  1847,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent 
there  during  the  stirring  days  of  the  Civil  War.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  behind  them  there 
was  a  long  line  of  Presbyterian  ancestry.    He  entered  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania,  In  Philadelphia, 
January  1,  1867,  and  graduated  in  June  of  1669.    a  few 
weeks  after  this,  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  I.Iinnesota,  where  , 
after  his  short  term  of  service  with  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  entered  the  banking  house  of 
Parker  Paine. 

In  June  of  1873,  he  took  up  the  colporteur  work 
within  the  bounds  of  the  synod  of  Minnesota.    Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  In 
June  of  1874,  he  went  to  Dakota  territory,  under  commission 
from  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  with  headquarters 
at  Vermillion,  where  he  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
by  letter  from  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  of  St. 
Paul.     In  the  fall  of  1879,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Congregational  -association  of  Dakota,  and  took  charge 
of  the  newly  organized  church  at  Grove  Kill.    He  was  or- 
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dained  at  Vermillion,  October  37,  1681. 

During  the  period  from  1881  to  1887,  he  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  churches  at 
Alcester,  Beresford,  and  Edan  (now  Hudson),  Dakota,  and 
Portlandville  he  served  for  a  time.    He  began  at  Hw.warden 
and  Portlandville  in  May  of  1885.     In  Congregational  Iowa 
for  June  of  1884  is  the  following  item: 

"Hawarden,  a  new  church  in  a  new  town  just  on 
the  line  between  Iowa  and  Dakota,  is  making  preparations 
to  build  a  house  of  worsnip.    Rev.  TTilliam  Bell,  the  pustor, 
preaches  also  at  Edan,  in  D.,kooa." 

Congregational  Iowa  for  June  of  1885  records: 

"Rev.  1.  3,  Bell  has  resigned  and  has  taken  work 
in  Dakota.    Rev.  A.  A.Anridge,  who  had  just  graduated  from 
the  Chicago  Seminary,  has  taken  his  place  as  pastor  of  the 
church.    Che  church  expects  to  start  upon  the  work  of 
erecting  a  house  of  worship  i mediately. " 

Mri  Bell  entered  the  service  of  the  Congregational 
Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  ^pril  1,  1887.  October 
4th  of  this  year,  he  was  married  to  Hiss  I.Iary  A.  Kingsbury, 
of  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota.    March  1,  1890,  he  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Publish- 
ing Society  and  of  the  Congregational  ^ome  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  the  state  of  Montana,  With  headquarters  at  Helena, 
-ere,  his  only  child  a  daughter,  Martha  S.  Bell,  was  born 
February  15,  1894.    Mr.  3ell  resigned  his  superintondency 
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in  Montana  in  April  of  1907,  end  for  twf  yec,rs  served  as 
librarian  of  the  I.Iontana  State  Historical  Library.     In  1909, 
he  removed  to  Spokane,  fteehingt on ,  and  in  191b  joined  the 
presbytery  of  Spokane.    He  is  no;:  serving  two  Presbyterian 
churches. 

Physically,  LIr.  Bell  is  rather  delicate.  He 
never  was  very  robust.    His  face  indicates  a  c/uiet  and 
gentle  spirit,  with  a  mild  glow  of  mental  and  spiritual 
fervor.    He  has  a  head  and  hand  for  business,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  he  was  selected  to  superintend  our  Home 
llissionary  and  Sunday  School  v;ork  in  the  West.    He  is  not 
a  typical  'Testerner,  although  his  entire  ministerial  service 
has  been  in  the  17est.    He  could  hardly  be  called  a  rustler, 
although  he  has  brought  many  churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
into  being,  and  he  has  done  very  efficient  work  in  scores 
of  pioneer  fields.    He  simply  touched  the  western  borders 
of  oar  state.    He  belongs  especially  to  Dakota  and  I.Iontana, 
but  we  are  glad  to  record  his  name  as  one  of  the  pilgrims 
of  low-. 


Seventy  seventh  sketch 
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Carl  Hess 

Carl  Hess,  son  of  Carl  V.  and  Ilary  (Schneider) 
Hess,  was  'born  in  Griard,  Allamakee  county,  Iowa,  April 
26,  1855.     June  9,  1855,  when  Carl  was  about  six  weeks 
old,  the  father  died.    Che  t>oy  was  brought  up  on  the 
homestead  "..'here  he  was  born,  living  there  for  fourteen 
years . 

In  1869,  he  and  his  mother  and  sister  Lizzie 
came  to  Grinnell  to  remain  during  his  college  course.  He 
graduated  in  1877,  his  Grinnell  grind  of  study  lasting 
eight  years. 

His  first  work  out  of  college  v.ras  in  the  school 
room.    He  was  principal  of  the  Llonona  schools  in  187 7t 8. 
I'rom  1878  to  1883,  he  held  a  like  position  at  It,  Atkinso 
where  his  brother  Henry  was  pastor.    November  1,  1883,  he 
was  married  to  liiss  Ilary  2«  Knebel,  of  Grinnell.     In  the 
school  year,  1883-4,  he  taught  at  Rush  Greek. 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  without  Seminary  training, 
he  began  preaching  at  Sherrills  Liound.    His  going  to  Sher 
rills  hound  was  announced  in  the  "Oecember  number  of  Con- 
gregational Iowa: 

"Rev.  Carl  Hess  of  Nebraska  takes  the  place  of 
Brother  Jacob  Reuth,  who  has  gone  to  l.Iissouri." 

He  was  in  service  here  for  four  years.    His  fir 
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commission  from  the  Iowa  Congregational  Home  Ids  si  on,,  ry 
Society  was  dated  May  1,  1885.    Here  he  was  duly  ordained 
"by  a  council  of  German  and  English  churches  ,  May  £7,  1885. 
Here  his  two  children,  Carl  V.  and  Earnest,  now  grown  to 
manhood,  were  born.     In  February  of  1887,  Brother  Hess 
begged  everybody's  pardon  that  the  church  v/as  still  on  the 
Home  Llissionary' s  list.    The  reasons  he  gave  were,  that  the 
church  and  parsonage  needed  improvements,  and  that  some  of 
the  members  were  leaving,  one  a  young  man  to  study  for  the 
ministry. 

In  November  of  1888,  we  read  the  following: 
"There  has  been  a  change  of  pastors  here  without 
any  loss  of  time.    Brother  Carl  Hess  has  gone  to  Davenport 
and  Rev.  John  Single,  of  Lansing  Ridge,  takes  his  place  in 
the  parsonage  and  in  the  pastorate." 

The  same  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  reports: 
"Brother  H.  I'.  Judeisch  has  resigned  at  daven- 
port, and  Brother  Carl  Hess,  of  Sherrills  ^ound,  Has  taken 
his  place.    Mr*  Hess  is  also  to  superintend  the  Bethlehem 
Liission  Sunday  School." 

In  March  of  1889,  the  church  reports  progress: 
"Since  Brother  Carl  Hess  began  here  last  November, 
six  have  united  With  the  church  by  confession,  and  four  by 
letter,  and  the  attendance  at  the  ^ethleiiem  School  has 
increased  from  125  to  £91." 

Brother  Hess  was  at  Davenport  only  one  yea..  He 
resigned  in  November  of  1889.    Early  in  3.890,  :ie  w^s  appointed 
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General  Liissionary  by  the  Iowa  Hone  MAeSlionary  Society  among 
the  Germans  of  tin  state.    He  continued  in  this  work  for 
five  years,  during  which  time,  under  his  administration, 
German  Congregational  churches  were  organized  at  ^voca, 
Des  Moines,  I.-indan,  Sioux  City,  and  7/ilton.    "During  the 
greater  part  of  his  general  missionary  work,  his  residence 
was  at  Garner.    He  find  something  of  an  account  of  his 
general  missionary  workin  Congregational  Iowa  in  the 
February  issue  of  1890: 

"Up  to  thi3  time,  we  have  had  German  Congregational 
churches  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.     The  time 
has  come  when  this  German  v/ork  shall  be  extended  in  our 
noble  state,  in  which  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  five 
thousand  Germans  are  living,    I1  he  oast  has  proven  that 
Gongregationalism  adapts  itself  exactly  to  the  waatfl  of  our 
German  people.     Our  eyes  have  long  been  fixed  upon  the 
growing  metropolis  of  northwestern  Iowa,  Sioux  City,  './here 
it  has  been  variously  estimated  that  six  thousand  to  eight 
thousand  Germans  have  made  their  homes.    Although  there 
are  German  churches  of  other  denominations  in  this  place  , 
who  are  doing  good  in  their  own  way,  none  ©he  less  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  great  v/ork  for  us  to  do.  Congregationalism 
will  satisfy  the  eager  longing  of  many  Germans.     Ihere  are 
some  people  who  may  have  been  Congregationalists  for  year 
and  yet  do  not  know  it  until  they  accidentally  become  aware 
of  it.    Now,  dear  brethren  of  the  English  Congregational 
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churches,  lend  us  a  helping  hand,  kindly  extend  toward  us 
your  sympathies,  and  let  your  prayers  follow  us  in  this 
glorious  work  of  our  Master.    fi'hat  our  I.G.H.M.S.  is  deeply 
interested  in  our  German  churches  is  shown  in  its  action 
granting  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  more  for  German  work 
this  year  than  last,    let  us  remember  this  dear  society 
which  has  been  the  mother  of  nearly  all  our  churches  in  the 
state  by  cheerfully  supporting  it  with  our  money. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  cheef fully  and 
hopefully  of  this  Sioux  City  field.     I  preached  twice  yes- 
terday, January  26th,  in  two  parts  of  the  city.    At  Green- 
ville suburb,  there  were  twenty  nine  scholars  present  at 
Sunday  school,  and  about  forty  at  the  preaching  service, 
including  the  Sabbath  School,  for  I  make  it  a  point  to  have 
the  scholars  remain  for  the  service.     In  lest  Sioux  City, 
because  it  rained  and  the  Mayflower  church  is  not  very 
favorably  located  for  the  Germans,  we  had  eleven  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  twenty  two  at  the  preaching  service. 
I  expect  more  at  both  places  next  Sabbath. 

In  1891,  Mr.  Hess  became  financial  agent  of  the 
German  College,  at  V/ilton,  his  residence,  of  course,  being 
at  the  College  town.    During  the  five  years  of  this  service, 
he  was  a  teacher  and  a  trustee  as  well  as  a  financial  agent. 

In  the  year  1200,  on  account  of  his  health,  he 
gave  up  teaching  and  preaching  and  moved  out  to  the  vicinity 
of  a  farm  he  had  secured  out  in  Kansas.    Writing  of  this,  he 
says: 
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"77e  lived  for  two  and  a  half  years  in  Parsons. 
Then  we  moved  to  the  farm,  about  five  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  Thayer.    We  remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1S06. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  lived  in  the  town  of  Thayer. 

"During  these  years,  1  have  been  continuously  on 
the  road  in  the  service  of  the  Parsons  TTholos-le  Nursery. 
During  this  time  I  have  been  daily  distributing  Christian 
tracts  published  by  the  Christian  Union,  of  --.arrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  and  during  the  last  two  years,  I  have  dis- 
tributed also  the  Moody  Colportage  Library  books,  published 
by  the  Bible  Institute  of  Chicago." 

Brother  Hess,  in  his  palmy  days,  was  tall  and 
handsome.    He  had  a  very  winsome  face,  and  he  was  in  every 
way  a  delightful  man.    T7e  greatly  honored  him  for  his  many 
personal  virtues,  and  for  his  loyalty  to  his  father's  people, 
lie  has  become  pretty  thoroughly  Anglicized  by  his  education 
and  associations  with  the  English- speaking  people  of  the 
state.    But  he  deliberately  chose  to  identify  himself,  for 
the  most  part ,  with  the  German  people  and  the  German  work. 

The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with  Brother  Hess 
is  that  he  did  not  stay  in  Iowa  and  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.    He  had  some  exou.se ,  however,  as  study  and  con- 
finement always  brought  on  physical  disorders  which  only  an 
outdoor  life  would  overcome.     He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  and 
did  a  splendid  service  for  which  we  are  profoundly  thank- 
ful. 
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Seventy  eighth  sketch 

Frederick  C.  Emerson 

Frederick  Clarendon  Bmereon  was  "born  in  .'h.vanville , 
Llaino ,  January  25,  1850.     He  had  a  portion  of  his  preparatory 
education  in  the  schools  of  his  native  state.     He  graduated 
from  Bates  College  in  1881,  and  from  Cberlin  Seminary  in 

1884.  January  1,  1885,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Iov/a  Con- 
gregational Home  Idissionary  Society  for  Cincinnati  and 
Belknap. 

Ee  v/as  ordained  at  Belknap,  I.Iarch  4,  1885,  Rev. 
F.  E.  D\7ight  of  Fairfield  v/o-s  moderator,  and  pret-ched  the 
sermon.     Hev.  J.  S.  3nov;den,  of  Oskaloosa,  offered  the  or- 
daining prayer,  and  gve  the  address  to  the  people.  Sec. 
Douglass  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  '.Tilliam 
Black,  of  jJlgin,  the  right  hand  of  f ellov/ship.     In  this 
same  year,  1885,  October  5th,  Mr.  Emerson  waj^  married  to 
Hiss  Lucy  Sailsbury. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  spring  association,  Mr, 
Emerson  read  a  paper  on  "The  Ideal  Relation  of  the  Church 
to  the  Sunday  School."    In  Congregational  Iov;a  for  December, 

1885 ,  we  find  the  f  ollov/ing: 

"The  Cincinnati  church,  November  ^9,  dedicated 
their  new  house  of  uorship,  hev.  J.  S.  Snowden,  of  Oska- 
loosa, .  preaching  the  sermon,    hurir..;  the  hirst  year  of  th« 
pastorate  of  Rev.  F.  C.  Emerson,  six  persons  united  with  the 
church. " 
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In  1886,  Mr.  Emerson  w*s  Joomted  at  Osceola,  ITeo. 
In  18C7,  Be  vas  at  Lake  Benton,  Minnesota,  in  1888,  l.Iadison 
and  Llarietta,  Llinnesota;  from  189£  to  1894,  at  .-iubabon  and 
Lake  Park;  from  1895  to  1899  at  Glen  Ullin,  North  Dakota; 
from  1900  to  1908  at  Williston  in  the  same  st^te;  in  L9Q5- 
4,  at  Edmunds  and  uelville;  in  1905,  at  Brethold.     In  1906, 
he  retired  to  0??atonna,  Llinnesota,  v.here  he  has  since  re- 
sided.   The  Oberlin  General  Catalog  for  1908  reports  him 
at  Cv/atonna,  engaged  in  carpentering.     This  "brother  seems 
to  have  had  a  roving  commission,  only  in  secular  employ- 
ment lias  he  found  a  place  of  rest.    He  "belongs  especially 
to  Llinnesota. 

3upt .  Stickney  of  North  Dakota  ~.;rites  of  Brother 
Emerson  as  follov/s: 

"Rev.  F,  0.  Emerson  v/as  a  very  faithful  c.nd  con- 
secrated missionary.     Be  worked  v/ith  us  several  years  in 
the  ner/er  parts  of  the  statfc.    Bo  one  could  Be  more  loyal 
to  the  v/ork  and  more  Belf-sacrif icing.    Be  has  a  most 
devoted  wif e  ,  also,  and  a  nice  family  of  children.  He 
v?as  hardly  taken  at  his  true  v;orth.     I  am  confident  that 
his  Lord  and  Llaster  v/as  pleased  with  the  service  which 
this  devoted  couple  rendered  for  His  kingdom  in  Borth 
Dakota.     In  these  later  years,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  he  has 
dropped  out  to  find  a  place  in  secular  employment  v;here 
he  could  support  his  family." 


Seventy  ninth  sketch 
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Sylvester  S.  Grinnell 

Sylvester  Storrs  Grinnell,  son  of  Lev.  Jeremiah 
and  Martha  (Taber)  Grinnell,  was  born  in  lit.  Gile^d,  Ohio, 
January  12,  1850.    He  graduated  from  Maryvllie  College, 
Tennessee,  in  1874,  and  from  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1878. 
Eis  first  pastorate,  1678-80,  was  at  Rochester,  ifermont , 
where  he  was  ordained  January,  1879.    For  the  school  year 
of  1880-1,  he  studied  as  a  resident  licentiate  at  An 4 over 
Seminary.     In  1882-83,  he  was  pastor  at  J-reen  Liver,  Wyo. 

January  1,  1883,  we  gave  ^r other  Grinnell  a  com- 
mission for  six  months  to  labor  among  the  people  of  Last 
Des  1..0 ines ,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether  there  was 
material  there  for  a  Congregational  Church.    The  church 
was  organised  with  twenty  three  members,  July  3,  1883. 
TTe  renewed  his  commission  for  another  six  months.     In  June 
of  1884,  he  began  a  pastorate  of  three  years  at  ..ocliford. 
In  April  of  1885,  wt  find  this  record: 

"There  is  special  religious  interest  at  Rockford. 
i'he  Sunday  school  has  been  doubled,  and  the  prayer  meeting 
more  than  trebled.    Twenty  one  united  with  the  church  at 
the  last  communion. ' 

At  the  January  communion  of  1886,  forty  nine  were 
received  to  membership.    In  the  first  year  and  a  half  of 
LIr.  Grinnell' s  pastorate,  there  were  seventy  accessions, 
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and  two  Sunday  Schools  in  the  country  .ere  organized,  and 
carried  on  by  members  of  the  aochford  church.  In  Congre- 
gational Iowa  for  June,  1886,  ".e  find  this  record; 

"Seventy  nine  have  been  received  into  the  church 
during  the  two  years  of  Mr.  Grinnell's  pastorate,  the 
church  has  one  of  the  largest  Endeavor  iiocieties  in  the 
state.     len  young  men  of  the  church  are  oanded  together 
for  Christian  work*     Jospel  meetings  recently  held  by 
them  in  the  country  resulted  in  about  forty  hopeful  con- 
versions.    ?ifty  eight  united  v/ith  the  -ochford  church 
during  the  past  year.1' 

The  Jamiary  issue  of  1887  tells  another  story: 
"Rev.  3.  7.  Grinnell  has  oeen  called  to  the  church 
at  Lancaster,  Wisconsin.    This  is  another  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Golden  aule .    "Thy  can't  the  churches  in  other  states 
leave  us  in  peaceful  possession  of  our  good  men.  -Jid, 
Brother  ^rinnell,  forgetful  of  the  wise  counsel,  "My  son, 
if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not,"  has  accepted  a 
call." 

About  this  time,  that  is  January  18,  1867,  he 
was  married  to  Hi  08  Corinna  ^lmira  -helps,     ais  stay  .-t 
Lancaster  covered  a  period  of  taree  years.      ^'rom  1890  to 
1895,  -.e  was  located  at  ..iver  _all,  . Wisconsin;  and  from 
1894  to  1896,  at  ^lpena,  Michigan.     In  1886,  he  retired  to 
Pasadena,  California,  where  he  died  Jecember  1£,  1897  ,  aged 
forty  seven  years  and  eleven  months. 
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Brother  .,-rinnell  was  a  little  above  the  average 
in  height,  "out  was  v;ell  proportioned,  and  graceful  in 
features,  movements,  and  address,    he  was  never  in  a  hurry, 
but  he  did  not  loiter  by  the  way.    ^~e  moved  straight 
forward,  with  a  ipiiet  out  steady  tread,    r.e  was  especially 
a  young  man's  minister,    he  got  hold  on  this  class  of  ais 
parishioners,  and  lead  them  out  into  various  forms  of  study 
and  Christian  activity. 

The  pernicious  anaemia,  of  \.aich  he  died  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  manifested  itself  in  ais  face  .aid 
movements  years  oefore  his  death,    hut  he  went  straight  on 
T7ith  his  l ork,  in  his    iiiet  but  forceful  '.ay  until  the 
Master  said:     "It  is  enough.     Jome  up  higher." 
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JSi  girt  i  at  h  a  ke  t  c  h 

.'rederick   .'.  Fairfield 

Prederick  77yatt  Pairfield  was  "born  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
December  <j9  ,  1846.     lie  graduated  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1868  and  from  Oberlin  Seminary  in  1871.     He  was  ordained 
October  10,  1871.    His  pastorates  ..ere:     Rio  and  "Tyocena, 
"is.,  1871-72;  Baraboo,  1872-74;  Dartford,  1874. 

Prom  that  date  he  engaged  in  reaching,     Prom  1874- 
82  he  was  professor  of  Jreek  in  Howard  University.     In  1882 
ha  came  to  Iowa  and  became  a  professor  in  Uabor  Oollege  ,  -.here 
lie  remained  until  1851.    At  this  time  he  returned  to  Howard 
University  and  was  made  Dean  of  the  school.     In  the  year 
1905-06  he  was  acting  president  of  trie  institution. 

In  1907  he  retired  on  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and 
made  his  residence  at  Los  Angeles,  California. 

August  7,  1871,  he  was  married  to  Iliss  Harriet  L. 
Allen  of  Oberlin.     In  1891  Tabor  College  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.    He  came  to  the  close  of  his  life  in 
Los  Angeles  November  6,  1914,  aged  67  years,  11  months,  and 
7  days. 

He  was  a  good  Treacher  and  an  excellent  pastor,  but 
ha  excelled  as  a  teacher.    Apparently,  his  life  had  no 
shaded  side.    He  was  contented  and  happy  in  his  family,  in 
hie  work  and  in  his  friends,  whose  name  ras  legion.  The 
.vordl  is  better  and  brighter  because  he  lived  in  it. 
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Bight y  first  sketch 

Caleb  Sampson 

"2his  "brother",  Says  Br.  Eraser  of  Ohio,  "is  or 
was  one  of  the  Welshiest  of  Welshmen.    He  was  registrar  of 
the  Central  South  Welsh  Association.    We  got  on  nicely  in 
our  common  work." 

Without  doubt,  Brother  Sampson  was  born  in  the 
Old  Country,  but  of  the  place  and  date  I  am  not  informed. 
He  was  ordained  at  Gomer,  Iowa,  in  1884,  where  he  was  pas- 
tor from  1884-87.     He  then  became  pastor  at  Oak  Hill,  Ohio 
and  was  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  had  charge  o 
the  small  country  church  at  Bryn  Hyfryd.  "Fortunately", 
says  brother  Fraser,  "one  does  not  have  to  pronounce  his 
Welsh  name  in  writing  it.     It  is  "catamount"  to  a  liberal 
education  to  hear  a  Welshman  swell  up  and  pronounce  "Bryn 
Hyfryd".     I  lost  track  of  Sampson  after  he  left  Ohio,  but 
have  a  vague  impression  that  he  left  this  part  of  the 
world  for  reasons  o'f  health." 

He  left  Ohio  for  the  Jest  in  1903  and  was  for  a 
time  located  at  White  Oak,  New  Llexico,  and  in  1904  he  was 
at  ^.lbuqurque  .     In  1906  his  name  was  drppped  from  our 
Year  3ook.     It  is  probable  that  at  about  this  time  ha 
moved  to  los  Angeles  and  identified  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city.    In  1915  he  was  still 
living  in  los  Angeles,  employed  in  a  railroad  round 
house,  but  still  preaching  at  times  as  he  hud  opportunity. 
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Eighty  sooond  sketch 

James  D.  Thitelaw 

Brother  7hitelaw  speaks  for  himself  as  follows: 
"I  was  horn  in  the  town  of  Caledonia  in  Columbia  County 
and  State  of  ".'isconsin,  April  10,  1855.    l.ly  father,  Robert 
White law,  and  mother,  Isabelle  (Reid)  Whitilttw,  '..ere  born 
in  Scotland.    They  came  to  this  country  in  1848,  settled 
in  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  farming  in  the  town  mentioned 
above.    There  they  remained  for  more  than  forty  years, 
v;nen  they  moved  to  Portage,  Tfis.    l.ly  mother  dind  at  82 
years  of  age.    father  still  lives,  hale  and  hearty,  at 
the  age  of  96. 

There  were  11  children  in  my  father's  family, 
eight  of  whom  are  living,  among  them  my  twin  brother, 

twin  brother,  Dr.  William  R.  Whitelaw  of  Lodi ,  Wisconsin. 

Uy  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farffl.    -'.ere  I  at- 
tended the  district  school  in  winters  only,  after  I  was 
ten  or  eleven  years  of  age.    This  with  twenty  weeks  in  a 
high  school  was  the  extent  of  my  schooling  till  2^  years  of 
age.    Then  20  and  21  years  of  age,  during  the  winter  sea- 
sons I  taught  school.     In  the  spring  of  1675  I  entered  the 
preparatory  department  at  Beloit,  graduating  from  the 
college  in  1881.    After  a  year  of  farm  work  and  teaching 
I  entered  Chicago  Seminary  in  the  fall  of  1882.    The  course 
was  interrupted  by  two  years  and  four  months  of  preaching. 
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in  Iowa,  so  that  I  did  not  graduate  from  the  Seminary  until 
the  spring  of  1867." 

As  indicated  above,  Mr,  TThitelaw  ,.ent  to  Sibley 
simply  to  spend  the  summer,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  the  church,  he  continued  with  tiiem  for  a  year. 

The  "Congregational  Iowa"  of  January,  1884,  reports 
"Revival  meetings  in  progress,  pastor  hhitelaw  being  assisted 
by  Rev.  I.  W.  3rintnall  of  Sheldon."     In  June  of  1884  '.:e 
have  this  report  "Seventeen  have  been  received  into  mem- 
bership, 11  on  confession,    activity  and  grov;th  are  .. 
manifested  within  and  without  and  on  all  sides."  ITov. 
1884:     "Improvements,  costing  S500.00  have  been  made;  the 
church  has  come  to  self-support  and  pays  the  salary  of 
$900. 00.    How  much  of  all  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
pastor  Thitelaw  has  taken  to  himself  a  wife?"  August 
1885:     "Pastor  White law  came  to  Sibley  two  years  ago  as 
a  student  for  the  summer,  but  the  church  took  such  hold 
upon  him  that  he  did  not  return  to  the  seminary*    he  has 
now  resigned  to  complete  /lis  studies,  but  the  people  hold 
to  him  as  before,  and  he  is  somewhat  doubtful  whetht*  he 
oan  get  away  even  now."    It  seems  that  he  did  get  away 
and  graduated  from  the  seminary  in  the  spring  of  1887. 
His  autobiography  continues: 

"My  ordination  took  place  at  hiver  Pall,  Wisconsin, 
June  20,  1887.     I  have  no  degrees,  but  the  A.  B.  and  the 
B.  D.  given  by  college  and  seminary,  and  I  have  no  desire 
for  others. 
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I  have  been  twice  married.    My  first  wife  was 
Fanny  Babbitt  of  Beloit ,  77is.     Our  marriage  took  place 
Llay  %0,  1684.     Ewo  children  v;ere  born  in  this  marriage. 
Llary  Bald,  now  Mrs.  R*  J.  Osborne  of  Baraboo,  '.'is.,  and 
l.largaret  Babbitt,  non  16  years  of  age  and  at  homo  with 
us.    llrs.  "Thitelav;  died  July  87,  1SOO.    Hy  second  marriage 
took  place  liarch  26,  19QS,  ..'hen  Harriet  Benedict  of  Clin- 
ton, '7is.,  became  my  wife.    ?or  several  years  she  was  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Wisconsin  and  --innesota  and  for 
eight  years  a  missionary  in  Japan. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  I  was  converted  in  a  ruiet 
way  in  my  father's  house  and  immdeiately  decided  that  my 
life  work  should  be  ni  the  ministry,    ^s  already  stated, 
my  first  pastorate  was  at  Sibley,  Iowa.     It  lasted  two 
years  and  four  months  and  proved  as  happy  and  possibly  as 
fruitful  as  any  that  followed.     -his  work  closed  September 
1,  1885.    Ily  next  pastorate  was  at  Cakly  hission,  a  mission 
of  Ltission  _-ark  Church,  Chicago.     This  work  was  cared  for 
during  the  last  two  years  of  my  seminary  course.     In  the 
spring  of  18G7  I  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  _,iver  IPalls ,  '.'isconsin.    Here  I  remained  threj 
yeats.    During  two  years  of  this  time  I  cared  for  the  Hin- 
nekenie  Congregational  Church,  six  miles  inthe  country. 

January  1st,  1891,  I  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Jamestown ,  hldridge  and  Spiritwood, 
*  N.  Dakota,  preaching  twice  each  Sunday  at  Jamestown  and 
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driving  eight  and  twelve  miles  out  on  alternate  Sundays 
to  serve  the  other  churches .    My  work  closed  here  April 
1st,  1895.    During  the  next  three  months  I  did  general  work 
about  James town  under  the  direction  of  3upt.  H.  C.  Simmons. 

"rom  Sept.  1st,  1625,  to  Sept.  1st,  18$7,  I  served 
the  Congregational  churches  of  Oummings  and  Buxton,  F.  D. , 
and  organized  a  church  at  Reynolds.    For  the  next  ton 
months  I  engaged  in  general  evangelistic  work  in  '-'i  scons  in 
and  ITebraska. 

July  1st,  1898,  I  became  District  missionary  of 
North  "Ti  scons  in  and  worked  under  the  direction  of  Secre- 
tary homer.    r.  Garter  for  eleven  years  and  three  months. 
During  these  years  I  did  work  in  mere  than  150  churches 
and  communities,    i.-uch  of  this  work  w&B  evangelistic  in 
character,  in  which  meetings  were  held  from  ten  days  to 
two  or  three  weeks  in  a  place.    A  prominent  feature  in 
summer  was  that  known  as  tent  work* 

My  next  pastorate  was  at  rox  Lake,    ris.  from 
April  1st,  1910  to  Dec.  Slst ,  1914. 

Lly  present  pastorate  at  Carthage,  S.  *D.  ,  commenced 
January  1st,  1915.    here  I  serve  a  federated  church.  '2he 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches  have  Joined  hands  in 
the  support  of  a  pastor,  while  each  retains  its  own  orga- 
nization.    I  speak  twice  each  Sunday  for  the  federated 
Church,  and  twice  in  the  country,  soaking  four  preaching 
services  a  day,  with  a  drive  of  18  miles--a'bout  enough 
for  a  man  of  6£ . " 
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The  characteristics  of  the  man  are  manifest  in 
this  biographical  sketch,    he  belongs  entirely  to  the 
Ili&dle  ".'est  in  birth,  education  and  service,    he  is  a 
plain,  modest,  unassuming,  patient,  energetic,  faithful 
and  forceful  Christian  worker.    He  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  all  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  and  of 
all  the  people  of  his  various  parishes.     State  Superin- 
tendents and  secretaries  trust  him  implicitly  and  prize 
him  highly,    he  belongs  to  the  Middle  lest,  but  he  belongs 
especially  to  Wisconsin. 
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3ighty  third  sketch 

Thomas  J.  Re  id 

This  brother  hud  only  a  little  taste  of  Congre- 
gationalism.    He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
I.Iethodist  BplfBQOpal  church  in  1874,  and  had  pastorates 
in  that  communion  for  six  years. 

In  1880  he  came  into  our  fellowship  at  Iowa  Tall 
and  for  four  years  w%s  pastor  there.    The  first  issue  of 
Congregational  Iowa  in  January  1885  gives  a  report  of  I.Ir. 
PwOid  as  follows:     "Among  the  number  of  prosperous  churches 
in  the  state  is  Iowa  Palls.    Pastor  and  people  are  in 
thorough  sympathy,  and  all  church  work  is  pushed  with  en- 
thusiasm and  vigor.    Dec.  ZZ  being  the  7th  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  the  pastor,  a  number  of  friends  met  at 
the  parsonage,  and  left  expressions  of  their  regard  for 
himself  and  wife  in  the  form  of  valuable  gifts.  The 
pastor's  salary  has  been  increased,  and  the  church  has 
sent  ,/104  to  the  I.C.h.LI.S.     The  present  house  of  worship 
has  become  too  small,  and  a  new  one  is  greatly  desired. 
The  Forthwe stern  Association  has  decided  to  establish  an 
Academy  at  Iowa  Palls,  if  sufficient  encouragement  is 
given  by  the  town.    Jhe  people  of  the  place  are  enthusias- 
tic in  the  matter,  and  hope  to  have  one  in  successful 
operation  by  next  fall." 
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In  the  December  issue,  we  iiave  t.ba  following: 
"November  #5th  seven  united  with  the  church  on  profession 
of  faith,  and  a  few  weeks  previously  seven  others  united. 
Rev.  Thomas  2.  Reid  is  pastor." 

In  February  of  1884  twenty  two  accessions  are 
reported  during  the  year,  the  Smnday  School  attendance 
was  increased  from  80  to  140,  a  Band  of  Hope  and  «* 
Y.P.S.C.S.  organized,  and  the  finances  of  the  church  and 
of  the  missions  of  the  church  in  splendid  condition. 

Nevertheless,  Congregational  Iowa  for  September 
1884  reported  LIr.  Reid's  resignation,    he  resigned  to 
accept  a  call  to  Nashua.    At  this  period  at  this  time  an 
Iowa  Dalls  paper,  noting  the  departure  of  ifisf*  Reid,  said: 
"Cur  Nashua  friends  can  rest  assured  that  they  have  se- 
cured an  able  minister  and  a  pleasant  speaker.    The  best 
wishes  of  their  numerous  parishoners  and  friends  will  go 
with  them  to  their  new  home."    The  Iowa  Falls  people  sent 
LIr.  and  Lirs.  Reid  away  with  a  well  filled  purse,  and  many 
other  tokens  of  friendship  and  esteem. 

LIr.  Reid  was  at  Nashua,  Bradford  included  in  his 
field,  only  one  year.     In  March  of -1885,  Nashua  reports: 
"H7e  are  in  a  good  way.    Eleven  have  unite!  with  the  church 
recently,  and  the  Sunday  School  and  congregations  are 
greatly  enlarged,  and  we  are  looking  for  success."    But  in 
October,  the  resignation  of  the  pastor  is  reported.  In 
accepting  the  resignation,  the  church  resolved  that  in  Mr. 
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HSid  they  had  had  a  "talented  preacher,  t  loving  pastor, 
an  exemplary  christian,  and  a  worthy  man.    His  walk  before 
us  has  been  blameless,  and  from  his  teachings  we  have 
received  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  strength." 

Prom  Nashua  Llr.  Re  id  went  to  ^noka,  Uinn.  In 
1886  his  name  was  dropped  from  our  Year  Book.     I  understand 
that  he  followed  Brother  L.  D.  Boynton,  his  predecessor 
at  Nashua,  into  the  Universalist  church. 

Brother  Reid,  as  I  knew  him,  was  a  fine  man. 
He  was  a  good  person  physically,  socially,  and  in  every 
other  way.     It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  preach.  THiile 
he  was  with  us  he  was  evangelical  in  doctrine,  and 
evangelistic  in  his  spirit,  and  methods  of  church  work. 
77e  were  indeed  sorry  to  lose  him  from  our  state  and  from 
our  fellowship. 
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Eighty  fourth  sketch 

William  Henry  Buss 

This  good  "brother  is  now,  in  August  of  1915,  pastor 
of  our  church  in  Fremont!,  Etelj.,  but  for  some  reason  I  cannot 
get  in  communication  "..'ith  him.    i'he  sketch  therefore  will 
be  incomplete  and  probably  inaccurate.    The  place  and  date 
of  his  birth  are  tmknov/n  to  me.     I  do  not  lino1.;  the  circum- 
stances of  his  early  life.    However  I  know  thkt  he  is  of 
English  parentage  and  that  at  least  a  protion  of  his  early 
life  sras  spent  in  Illinois.    The  Cberlin  general  catalog 
for  1908  records  that  he  entered  the  preparatory  department 
of  that  institution  from  Greston,  111.  in  1873,  and  graduated 
from  the  College  in  1872.    Tor  Theology  he  attended  the 
Chicago  Seminary,  graduating  in  1882. 

Dr.  Salter  of  Burlington  selected  him  as  his 
assistant.    He  came  to  Burlington  directly  from  the  Seminary, 
and  was  there  ordained  June  9,  1882.     One  of  the  principal 
achievements  of  his  work  at  Burlington  was  the  opening  and 
establishing  of  a  new  field  at  "Jest  Burlington.  Congrega- 
tional Iowa  for  1884  records:     "At  this  new  town,  which  has 
been  laid  out  by  the  0.  B.  &    ...  Railroad,  three  miles  vest 
of  Burlington,  a  Sunday  School  was  organized  July  29,  188L . 
The  attendance  averages  51.    I'he  town  has  a  prospect  of 
growth,  and  steps  have  been  taken  for  the  organisation  of  a 
Congregational  church.    -kev.  '1.  H.  Buss   rre^caes  there  on 
alternate  Sabbaths." 
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In  the  I.Iay  issue,  we  find  this  record:     "The  church 
was  organized  with  19  members  April  6,  1884,  and  was  re- 
ceived the  same  week  into  the  Denmark  Association.  Hev. 
7.  h.  Buns',  assistant  pastor  of  the  Turlington  church,  is 
pastor  of  the  new  church." 

-h.o  October  number  of  the  paper  reports  still 
further  progress.     "The  West  Burlington  church  Sept.  4, 
dedicated  a  new  house  of  worship  costing  ,^2000.    Dr.  Salter 
preached  the  sermon.    Hev.  ¥.  H.  Buss  is  pastor." 

In  January  of  '65,  3rother  Buss  writes:  "Cur 
church,  tho  young,  is  in  earnest.     7e  are  nearly  out  of 
debt,  and  are  to  receive  11  members  at  the  next  communion. 
'fie  began  last  April  with  19  members;  we  have  now  S3,  and  a 
very  neat  church  edifice.     .'.'est  Burlington  promises  to  be 
an  important  field.    I.ly  friends  in  the  old  church  and  the 
nev/  made  up  for  me  a  handsome  purse  of  JflLliS  on  Christmas  day." 

In  Hay  of  1886  the  church  reported  steady  progress, 
accessions  at  almost  every  communion,  a  new  organ,  and  new 
hymn  boohs  purchased,  and  an  excellent  choir  organized. 

October  SI,  1886  was  counted  a  memorable  day  at 
7e3t  Burlington.     The  pastor  preached  a  harvest  Home  sermon. 
The  house  was  decorated  for  two  occasion,  and  the  audiences 
crowded  the  building  both  morning  and  evening. 

In  1827  -.r.  Buss  resigned  at  Burlington,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Deadwood,  3.  Dak.     he  was  there  until  the 
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year  1889.    Barly  in  18S0  he  accepted  a  gall  to  Brecmont, 
LTeb.,  and,  as  already  indicated,  is  still  pastor  there. 

I  cannot  hear  from  Brother  Buss,  "but  I  knov;  he  is 
busy  in  his  parish  v.*ork.     It  is  evident  that  he  does  not 
ran  about  very  much,     he  does  not  figure  at  the  great 
gatherings  from  the  denomination,    he  has  no  ambition  or 
liking  for  publicity.     He  is  a  permanent  pastor  of  the 
first  quality,    he  has  been  at  Treemont  for  more  than  a 
ruarter  of  a  century,  and  there  are  no  visible  signs 
that  it  will  ever  come  to  a  close,    he  bids  fair  to 
stay  at  Breemont ,  as  Salter  at  Burlington. 
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Eighty  fifth  sketch 

Samuel  j\  Dickinson 

Bamuel  aoaler  Dickinson,  son  of  Ajfcron  and  Sarah 
(Miller)  Dickinson,  v/as  horn  in  .■illiamstown,  Lias  3. ,  July 
25,  1859.     He1  "as  a  student  at  Amherst  College,  and  gra- 
duated from  the  Michigan  University  in  1865.     In  1869  he 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Seminary,     he  was  ordained  at 
KLgin,  111.  June  9,  1870,  sermon  by  hrof.  3.  C.  Bartlett 
of  the  Seminary,  and  prayer  by  IP*  3.  Humphrey  of  the 
a.B.C.F. II.    He  began  his  pastoral  v;ork  in  1870  at  Central 
City,  Oolo.,  but  in  1871  he  was  back  in  Illinois  located 
at  Slue  Island,    'here  he  was  in  service  for  five  years. 
He  was  married  Ilarch  16,  1870  to  Hiss  Hart  ha  A.  Bliss  of 
Chicago.    While  in  this  pastorate,  January  9,  1872  his 
wife  died.     Vfhile  in  this  pastorate  also  he  \/as  married 
August  25,  1875,  to  Hiss  Alia       Maesey  of  Blue  Island. 

December  11,  "1877,  he  was  installed  at  Cambridge, 
111.  and  dismissed  from  this  field  July  30,  1884.     In  1884 
he  began  a  pastorate  of  6  years  at  newt on,  Iowa.  Congre- 
gational Iowa  for  May  of  1884  introduces  him  to  Iowa: 
"ITewton  for  a  number  of  months  pastorless,  is  now  making 
vigorous  effort  to  secure  a  minister.    Rev.  3.  P.  Dicker- 
son  of  Cambridge,  111.  preached  for  the  bhuroh  hay  4tth»n 

In  October  we  read:     "ITewton  lifts  up  its  head 
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ag~in.  It  hag  secure:,  a  good  pap  tor,  ..ev.  3.  F,  Dickerson 
of  Cambridge,  111." 

In  January  of  1885  the  pastor  writes:     "we  have 
just  moved  into  our  new  parsonage." 

ITourteen  new  members  '.;ere  received  in  h^rch  ox 
this  year.     In  Iday  of  1885  the  people  pounded  their  pastor 
and  his  family  with  silver  dollars  and  many  other  valuable 
commodities,  and  brother  Dickinson  writes  as  if -he  had 
■Jrhe  best  people  in  the  world.     In  July  of  1885  the  ladies 
made  it  easy  for  worshipers  by  placing  cushions  in  the 
pews  of  the  church.     In  September  1886,  on  the  11th  anni- 
versary of  tni  pastor's  marriage,  the  people  gave  the 
twain  now  one  a  happy  surprise  and  a  generous  purse  with 
lots  of  love,    debruary  of  1887  reports:     "Great  revival ;T 
in  ITewton  in  which  there  were  150  or  ^00  hopeful  con- 
versions.    ,.he  first  ingathering  reported  44  accessions 
to  the  Congregational  churca. 

An  ominous  item  appears  in  October  of  1882: 
"Brotaer  3.  F.  Dickinson  has  returned  from  a  three  month's 
vacation  in  Colorado  much  improved  in  health. n    This  means 
that  ICr.  Dickinson  could  not  live  in  Iowa,  nor  anywhere 
else  for  a  great  while,    ^e  did  however  live  and  labor 
for  about  seven  years  longer.    His  last  pastorate  vat 
at  Crand  Junction,  Jolorado  in  I8S0-'S7. 

He  gave  up  ais  work  in  ^pril  of  this  year  1897, 
and  retired  to  Colorado  Springs,  -..wore  he  died  August  7th 
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of  this  same  year  1827,  aged  58  years  -no.  18  days. 

Lly  acquaintance  with  Brother  Dickinson  began  in 
the  fall  of  1866  when  he  entered  the  theological  Seminary 
in  Chicago.    He  waa  tall  and  slim,  With  sandy  hair  and 
beard,  a  mild  gray  eye  and  a  gentle  voice.    Even  then  he 
often  had  the  weary  look  of  one  whose  vitality  was  being 
sappe  d  away  by  disease.    For  many  years  he  had  we  ale  lungs. 
But  he  was  a  good  student,  and  he  developed  into  a  very 
acceptable  preacher,  and  we  was  simply  idolized  by  his 
parishoners  and  friends. 
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Eighty  sixth  sketch 

James  S.  Eoyt 

James  Sjijympur  Eoyt,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sally 
(Garter)  Eoyt,  ma  born  in  27  ew  Canaan,  Connecticut,  April 
18,  1850.     He  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1651. 
.vfter  graduating  from  college,  he  taught  for  a  year  at 
Jloomfiela,  "Jew  Jersey,  and  then  for  three  years  he  ..as 
principal  of  the  boys'  academy  at  Niagara  Falls,  l'e':i  _'ork. 
In  1855,  ..e  entered  the  Union  Theological  oeminary,  and 
graduated  in  1858.    May  19,  1858,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Ann  Osborne,  of  Niagara  Falls.    Directly  after  his  marriage, 
he  began  his  first  pastorate  at  Port  Huron,  Michigan.  Here 
he  was  ordained  May  26th,  of  this  year,  1858,  and  this  was 
his  home  and  field  of  labor  for  eighteen  years. 

Under  his  guidance,  this  weak  church  grew  out  of 
its  feeble  existence  into  a  large  and  strong  activity, 
reaching  out  its  arms  in  many  directions.     Dr.  Hoyt  was  then 
in  his  full  vigor  and  tireless  in  his  efforts,  so  that  not 
only  did  his  enthusiastic  lead  cause  rapid  growth  in  his 
own  church,  but  his  influence  was  felt  throughout  Michigan 
and  the  neighboring  states.     To  him  Olivet  College  is  in- 
debted for  nine  years  of  service  as  a  trustee,  and  one 
year  as  treasurer;  and  this  was  a  year  when  the  life  of  the 
college  was  hanging  in  the  balance.    At  the  same  time,  he 
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took  active  interest  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  being 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  visitors  for  seven  years,  and  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  during  the  last  three  years  of  his 
residence  in  Michigan. 

In  1876,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  ?irst  Congre- 
gational church  in  Cambridge port ,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  for  eight  years.     Eis  work  here  -as  blessed  to  a 
remarkable  degree,  many,  through  his  ministrations,  seeing 
the  richiness  and  pov.er  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  coming 
into  the  church.     It  was  whili  in  Cambridge,  that  he  sus- 
tained a  severe  fall  from  the  effects  of  which  he  suffered 
ever  after,  and  which  was  probably  the  remote  cause  of  his 
death. 

Dr.  hoyt  came  to  Keokuk  in  1864,  to  finish  here 
his  ministry  and  his  earthly  career.    He  "'as  in  oooi 
health  when  he  came ,  but  probably  no    astorate  in  Keokuk 
so  far  has  been  more  successful.     Congregational  Iov/a  yives 
us  glimpses  of  this  pastorate.     In  the  December  issue  for 
1885,  wa  read: 

"The  ladies  (the  gentlemen,  too,  had  a  hand  in 
it)  have  sent  a  missionary  box.     'T7e  had  a  nome  Missionary 
box  prayer  meeting.     T7e  sang  and  we  grayed,  we  laughed  ctnd 
id  cried,  and  we  had  a  good  time.'     Over  the  same  box  un- 
doubtedly another  company  sang  and  prayed,  laug.-ed  and  cried, 
when  it  reached  its  destination." 

In  April  1C86,  there  is  a  report  of  twenty  eight 
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accessions  by  confession,  and  one  by  letter.     In  April  of 
1887,  is  this  record:     "The  influence  of  the  strong,  ortho- 
dox, earnest,    practical  preacking  of  the  Keokuk   >aetor  is 
manifest  in  the  spirit  of  the  church,  and  in  the  consecration 
of  its  members.     The  tide  of  spiritual  life  is  rising. 
March  13th,  the  Home  Missionary  Society  was  made  richer  to 
the  amount  of  #103."     In  May,  of  1888,  we  find  this  report: 
"This  is  one  of  our  old  churches,  v/ith  varied  experiences, 
sometimes  tuite  discouraging;  its  oresent  outlook  under  Dr. 
~oyt  is  brighter." 

The  January  issue  for  1820  reports  the  completion 
of  t-ie  Sunday  School  rooms  v.'hich  are  still  in  service.  This 
addition  cost  about  ^5000.     The  people  say:     "Wa  never  should 
have  had  these  rooms  had  it  not  been  for  Dr.  Hoyt .     His  v-as 
the  enthusiasm  v/hich  originated  and  carried  through  this 
effort,  and  gave  to  the  people  of  this  church  a  chapel  ~  hich 
shall  speak  to  them  so  long  as  they  live  of  their  pastor rfl 
love  and  thought  for  them." 

He  fell  at  his  post,  in  the  midst  of  his  useful- 
ness, March  6,  1890,  aged  fifty  nine  years,  ten  months,  and 
eighteen  days,     ne  preached  morning  and  evening,  two  days 
before  his  death.     Ihe  immediate  cause  of  i.is  decease  was 
paralysis  of  the  stomach. 

His  literary  v/ork  did  not  extend  much  beyond  his 
pulpit.     He  contributed  articles  from  time  to  time  to  va- 
rious nev/spapers  and  religious  journals.     He  published  va- 
rious pastoral  letters  and  church  manuals .     He  also 
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published  an  address  of  thirty  two  pages,  in  memory  of  James 
A.  Garfield,  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquainted;  and, 
in  1878,  he  wrote  "Fifty  Years  of  Church  Life  in  Cambridge- 
port ,  Llassachusetts"  this  growing  into  a  volume  of  £87  pages. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Eoyt  was  very  magnet io.  Earing 
a  keen  insight  into  spiritual  truth,  and  the  peer  of  his 
personality  being  so  strong,  he  presented  his  themes  in  a 
way  to  command  thoughtful  attention,  and  carry  conviction. 

Mr.  Hoyt  loved  humanity,  not  with  a  cold  unsympa- 
thetic love,  but  with  a  warn)  otitreaching  helpful  spirit  which 
was  recognized  whereever  he  went .    He  was  a  man  who  drer;  even 
straggers  toward  him,  and  ma&e  them  feel  him  to  toe  one  they 
could  trust ,  while  to  his  friends  he  offered  that  f rank 
cordialty  which  betokens  a  great  hearted  man.     3y  reason  of 
the  remarkable  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  nature , 
children  were  instinctively  drawn  toward  him,  and  much  was 
he  beloved  by  the  Sunday  Schools  in  which  he  took  an  active 
interest.     In  the  lives  of  all  with  v.hom  he  came  in  personal 
contact,  his  work  is  not  done;  his  manly  face,  his  genial 
smile,  his  hearty  greeting,  his  never  failing  sympathy, 
above  all  his  earnest,  all-pervading  love  for  his  Liaster 
will  live  and  form  a  holy  influence  in  their  lives,  hor, 
with  St.  Paul,  he  truly  said,  "I  determine  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  und  Him  crucified." 
Verily,  it  was  no  uncertain  sound  which  came  from  his  lips, 
and  his  eloquent  words  and  tender,  earnest  %ppeala  Will 
echo  in  many  a  heart  for  all  time.    For  him,  to  live  "/as 
Christ,  and  to  die  was  gain. 
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Bighty  seventh  sketch 

Davillo  W,  Oomstock 

Davillo  William  Go:.istock,  son  of  Daniel  and 
Charlotte  (Blake)  Oomstock,  ./as  born  in  .3 he ri dan ,  Iffew 
York,  April  16,  1851.    Ee  studied  at  Olivet,  and  was 
married  September  17,  1856,  to  I.!iss  Anna  R.  Curtis,  of 
Marshall,  Michigan, 

The  records  seem  contradictory.    The  Home 
Missionary  Shews  that  he  was  commissioned  for  Hopkins  and 
Tfakyland,  Michigan,  in  April  of  1861.    Here  he  was  ordained 
June  6th,  of  this  year,  1861.    The  ccmLiission  was  renewed 
for  1862  and  for  1865,  and  May  1st,  1864,  he  was  commissioned 
for  Pulton,  Wisconsin.    At  the  same  time,  the  Catalog  of 
the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  shows  that  he  graduated 
from  that  institution  in  the  spring  of  1864.    Probably,  he 
mixed  pastoral  and  seminary  work  at  pretty  long  range,  to 
the  detriment  of  both. 

In  March  of  1665,  he  "as  commissioned  for  "jowgiac , 
Michigan;  and  in  1868,  at  Bristol,  and  Paris,  Wisconsin. 
IText  we  find  him  in  May  of  1870  commissioned  for  Hiawatha, 
Kansas;  and  then  in  June  of  1871,  in  Paola,  of  the  same 
state.     In  February  of  1871,  he  reports  to  the  Home  hissicn- 
ary  Society  from  Hiawatha,  as  follows: 

"I  can  do  little  more  than  echo  the  note  of  the 
Home  Missionary,  'Hen  and  Money  ".'anted.1    The  fact  that  I 
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am  the  only  Pilgrim  minister  in  this  count;:  of  6400  inha- 
bitants and  "besides  laboring  for  the  home  church,  go  in 
several  directions  from  five  to  nine  miles  to  preach,  and 
then  cannot  half  cultivate  the  field,  proves  both  the  extent 
of  the  harvest,  and  the  scarcity  of  the  laborers.     And  to 
say  that  our  wheat,  corn  and  oats,  bring  respectively  only 
70,  30,  and  SO  cents  a  bus::el ,  and  that  all  branched  of 
trade  are  stagnant,  so  that  my  situation  and  the  empty 
treasury  tend  to  depress  me  and  my  family,  as    .inter  ap- 
proaches without  our  home  or  meeting  house  being  ready, 
this  is  simply  to  reiterate,  what  is  reported  doubtless 
from  a  hundred  home  ...issionaries . 

"3ut  there  is  a  oright  side.     ^>y  the  special  gifts 
of  friends,  funds  have  been  raised  with  which  to  begin  a 
meeting  house.    By  personal  solicitation  of  the  missionary 
over  one  thousand  dollars  -as  been  secured;  so  that  nov;  we 
are  assured  that  we  can  build,  though  we  certainly  could 
not  without  this  aid.    Site  future  of  this  region  depends 
upon  having  a  house  of  worship  here  in  the  county  seat, 
and  a  thorough,  active  and  efficient  ministry  for  the 
next  few  years . " 

llr  .Oomstoch  came  to  Iowa  in  1885  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Sunday  School  [Jnion.    The  first 
mention  of  him  in  Congregational  Iowa  is  in  the  January 
issue  for  1804,  in  which  we  find  this  record: 

"The  Soldier  River  church  grew  out  of  the  evangel- 
ist labors  of  _.ev.  D.  W.  Oomstoch,  a  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union." 
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A  fuller  account  of  the  beginnings  of  Soldier 
Paver  was  given  in  January  of  1885,  at  which  time  the  de- 
dication of  the  new  church   ras  also  reported: 

"The  church  wafl  organized  only  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago.    One  year  ago  last   . ecember,  Brother  Gomstock, 
then  a  Sunday  School  missionary,  came  to  this  neighborhood, 
and  found  almost  complete  religious  uestitution.  Brother 
Gomstock  and  wife  began  meetings.    The  crowds  came .  Shore 
Was  a  genuine  revival.    A  church,  now  numbering  thirty 
three,  was  organized." 

In  October  of  1884,  Mr.  Gomstock  was  called  to 
Oakland.    Congregational  Iowa  for  April,  1885,  records  an 
ingat hering  at  Oakland,  the  first  fruits  of  evangelistic 
meetings  conducted  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Gomstock  closed  his 
work  in  September  of  1885.     In  October,  hi  began  at  Sloan, 
and  Sergeant'  31uff.     One  of  the  incidents  of  this  pastorate 
was  the  dedication  of  the  house  of  worship  at  Sloan,  June 
20,  1886,  Sec.  Douglass  preaching  the  sermon.    A  church 
building  at  Sergeant  Bluff,  also,  was  almost  ready  for 
dedication  whan  Mr.  Gomstock  resigned  in  September  of  1887. 

From  Iowa,  ...r.  Gomstock  went  over  into  Nebraska, 
and  settled  first  in  .rand  Island.     In  1889,  he  was  located 
at  hiverton,  at  Surwell,  in  1890;  at  Steel  City,  in  1891; 
and  at  Douglass  in  1892. 

iifter  this,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of 
the  Children's  Home  Society,  organizing  the  work  in  7est 


Virginia,  Arkansas,  Virginia,  and  Florida,    he  died  in 
Florida  ITovember  6,  1903,  aged  seventy  two  years,  six  month 
and  twenty  days.     Hi  a  v;ife  died  in  1697. 

Mr,  Const ock  rats  a  {rood  missionary.     he  waa  un- 
fitted for  steady  pastoral  work,  both  by  inclination  and 
the  condition  of  his  health,    lor  a  number  of  years,  he 
-.-•as  almost  totally  blind,    hut  l.e  and  his  .'ife  -..ere  perfect 
ly  at  home  travelling  from  glace  to  place  in  their  open 
buggy,  distributing  tracts  and  books ,  holding  meetings, 
and  camping  v/herever  night  should  overtake  them.  They 
did  the  v;ork  assigned  them,  and  they  did  it  ell. 


Sighty  eighth  sketch 
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^sa  _ .  Lyon 

Asa  Prior  Lyon,  son  of  Hoses  and  Catherine 
(Tright)  Lyon,  was  born  in  Kew  York  City,  December  11, 
1837.     Speaking  of  his  childhood,  he  says:     !,Like  other 
boys,  with  no  predilection  for  study,  I  attended  school 
77here  patient  teachers  ana  it  ad  results.    At  -he  age  of 
thirteen,  I  managed  to  pass  examinations,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York."    Ee  gra- 
duated from  the  Genesee  Seminary  at  Lima,  Now  York,  in 
1855,  and  from  the  Tesleyan  University  at  Lliddleton,  Con- 
necticut, in  august  of  185S.    he  took  the  theological  course 
at  the  'Tesleyan  University,  and  joined  the  h'ew  York 
Uethodist  Conference.    I  he  bishop  sent  him  first  to  Hein- 
beck,  Nai  York.    Later  Ms  appointments  "/ere  at  Schef field, 
llassashusetts ,  Thite  Plain,  and  h'obbs  Parry,  New  York,  and 
finally  at  the  Fifty-third  Street  Uethodist  church  in  the 
city.    October  2,  1861,  he  was  married  to  Hay  Josephine 
Lane,  of  iter/  York  City. 

his  service  in  the  I.lethodist  ministry  covered  a 
period  of  twenty  years.     In  1682 ,  he  came  ."..est ,  and  entered 
the  Congregational  fellowship.     In  1885  and  1884,  he  supplied 
at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.     In  the  June  isov.e  of  Congre- 
gational Iowa  for  1884,  ire  read: 
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"Perry  has  secured  for  a  pastor  the  Rev.  Asa  P. 
Lyon  of  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota.  ' 

In  the  November  issue,  we  read:     "ht  the  last 
communion,  four  '..'ere  received  by  letter." 

In  April  of  1G85,  we  find  this  note:  "Evange- 
list ITorris  is  helping  the  pastor,  Asa  P.  Lyon.'' 

The  next  record,  October,  1885,  is:     "The  church 
is  made  pastorless  by  the  resignation  of  Rev.  A.  P.  Lyon, 
but  services  are  being  held  every  Sabbath."    The  sane  issue 
of  tho  state  paper  has  this  record:     "Rock  Rapids  has  called 
and  secured  as  pastor,  Rev,  A.  P.  Lyon,  of  Perry,  giving  him 
a  salary  of  „:1000  without  home  missionary  aid.    This  means 
for  the  church  and  advance  of  y400." 

August  issue  of  1886  notes  the  reception  of  a 
beautiful  silver  communion  set  of  six  pieces  from  Dr.  Good- 
win's church,  of  Chicago.     October,  1886,  reports  that  the 
pastor  "has  finished  one  year  of  pastoral  service,  and  the 
church  votes  unanimously  requesting  him  to  continue  his 
services."    he  did  continue  for  a  little  season,  and  in 
December  of  1886,  we  read:     :,Tho  church  has  never  been  in 
a  more  flourishing  condition,"  evidences  of  prosperity 
being  specified.    A  few  months  later,  he; ever ,  Mr.  Lyon 
resigned,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Marshall,  hinnesota,  and 
v/as  in  service  there  for  about  five  years. 

In  1893,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Anoka,  and  was  there 
for  two  years.    Then  from  1894  to  1697,  he  was  mat  pie 
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of  the  thirty  sixth  Street  church,  of  Minneapolis . 

In  1SS7,  lie  returned  to  Few  York  State,  and  lo- 
cates, in  Brooklyn.     Here  he  was  without  a  regular  pastorate , 
but  did  a  considerable  amount  of  supply  work,  and  taught 
classes  in  the  Y.  Iff.  0.  A.  o  f  the  city.     In  1910,  he 
writes,  at  the  age  of  seventy  twoi     "Tith  the  _salrnist , 
I  can  says     'Thy  statutes  have  been  my  song  in  the  days  of 
ray  pilgrimage.'"    He  died  in  Brooklyn,  June  G,  1912,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  four  years  five  months,  and  twenty 
seven  days. 

Physically,  hr.  Lyon  was  rather  small ,  but  he  was 
sprightly,  vivacious,  full  of  enthusiasm,  with  a  pleasant 
face  and  pleasing  ways .    he  was  an  interesting  Treacher,  and 
a  popular  pastor,    his  service  in  Congregational  Iowa  was 
brief,  but  we  gladly  count  him  as  one  of  us. 


Eighty  ninth  sketch 
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John  A.  Brown 

John  Ansom  Jrowii,  son  of  James  Taylor  and 
Elizabeth  (Clifton)  BjpewJi,  waa  born  on  a  farm  in  J-rant 
county,  '.Tisoonsin,  February.  18,  1857.     Through  all  his 
childhood,  he  lived  on  the'  farm,  attended  the  district 
schools  of  the  neighborhood ,  and  later  took  a  course  in 
rlatteville  academy.    After  his  academy  days,  he  still 
worked  on  the  farm  for  the  most  |>art ,  but  found  time  to 
study  medicine,  and  for  three  years  was  a  goo&  soldier  in 
the  Union  Army.    Hay  3,  1667,  he  was  married  to  Fannie  A. 
Basye ,  of  rlatteville . 

Just  What  special  preparation  he  had  for  t--e 
ministry,  I  do  not  know,    his  first  pastorate,  beginning 
December  1,  1881,  was  at  Pittsfield,  "'i  scons  in.    His  nert 
pastorate,  continuing  for  six  years,  was  at  Riceville  , 
Iowa.    The  Congregational  Iowa  for  January,  1886,  announce 

"The  Jamestov/n  church  at  Rieeville  has  a  new 
pastor,  the  hev.  John  A.  Brown ,  of  Pittsfield,  7i scons in." 

In  April  of  1886,  the  pastor  v:rites:     "a  special 
visitation  of  God's  saving  grace  has  been  most  signally 
displayed  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga,  during  the  past  few 
weeks.    As  a  result  of  three  weeks'  special  effort,  many 
hearts  have  been  touched,  and  brought  into  a  saving  rela- 
tion to  the  7/orld's  Redeemer.     On  Sabbath  afternoon,  March 
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7th,  twenty  three  persons  were  received  into  the  Ju.nest0-.7n 
Congregational  churoh  of  liiceville  and  Saratoga.    'J  his  Sab- 
bath afternoon  service  was  worth  to  the  pastor  a  lifetime  of 
earnest  work  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Master.     Che  citizens 
of  Saratoga  and  vicinity  have  shown  their  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  efforts  put  forth  in  the  way  of  a  hand- 
some donation. ! 

Again  in  December  of  1GS6,  a  correspondent  writes: 
"On  Sabbath,  November  81,  twenty  three  united  v:ith 
trie  church,  two  by  letter  and  twenty  one  on  confession  of 
faith.    The  church  edifice  has  been  much  improved  by  papering 
the  windows  in  imitation  of  stained  glass,  and  placing  in 
it  one  of  the  Bailey  reflectors,  which  adds  much  to  the 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  of  the  building." 

In  April  of  1GG7,  the  pastor  writes: 
"One  week  ago  yesterday,  brother  ITcrris  closed  a 
three  weeks'  series  of  meetings  in  this  place.    Ihe  meetings 
were  unusually  well  attended  from  the  first,  and  grew  in 
interest  to  the  very  last.    Thirty  four  united  with  the  Con- 
gregational church  yesterday,  and  there  are  more  to  follow. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  •..ill  unite  with  other  churches,  his 
preaching  was  orthodox,  logical,  plain,  practical,  pointed 
and  powerful.     .'e  raised  for  him  #85.    This  will  help  the 
Home  Miesionary  Society  a  little." 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  incidents  of  this 
distinctively  evangelistic  pastorate. 
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In  1890,  Mr.  Br  otto  gave  up  his  regular  pastoral 
work,  and  moved  to  Brinnell,  where  his  children  v:ero  in  school. 
Thile  a  resident  of  Brinnell,  ae  supplied  at  Genoa  Bluff, 
Green  Island,  Sabula,  and  other  places,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time;  "but  for  the  most  part,  cared  for  his  truck 
garden  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.    Brinnell  waa  the  home 
of  tae  family  for  about  eighteen  years. 

in  March  of  1906,  Mr.  and  hrs.  Brown,  their 
children  all  having  left  them,  moved  to  Be  a  lloines ,  to  be 
With  a  daughter  whe  was  located  there;  and  in  November  of 
1910,  made  another  move  to  TTitehita,  Kansas,  "co  be  near  a 
son  who  waa  established  in  business  there. 

Speaking  of  .-is  literary  work,   *s .  Brown'  writes: 

":.e  carefully  wrote  a  book  which  he  called  'The 
Plan  of  hedemption.  1     It  v/as  never  offered  for  publication. 
This,  With  sermons  and  Bible  readings,  comprised  his  literary 
work . " 

Mr .  Brown  reached  the  end  of  the  journey  of  his 
earthly  life  June  18,  1912,  at  the  age  of  seventy  five  years 
and  four  months.    Mr.  Brovm  was  of  average  height,  but  hardly 
of  average  ..eight.     His  hair  waa  light,  his  unshaven  face 
waa  flecked  with  sand,  his  eyes  wore  Bull  of  gentleness  and 
benevolence,  and  his  speech,  alao,  was  always  that  of  kind- 
ness and  good  will,    \7riting  of  her  husband,  under  d^.te  of 
August  27,  1915,  :.rs.  Brown  says: 
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"llr.  3roun  end  I  have  both  felt  very  modest  concern- 
ing our  humble  efforts  in  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  have 
never  cared  t©  be  associated  with  any  publicity  in  any  form, 
hy  estimate  of  Kr.  3rov;n's  life  c^.n  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words.    As  a  Christian  man,  his  \:as  8  character  of  roek- 
ribbea  strength  and  unfailing  loyalty  to  his  divine  Laster. 
Si  recognized  his  call  to  the  ministry  as  from  Him  who  said: 
'Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature.'    As  a  pastor  and  teacher  of  the  "Tord,  his  one 
Passion,  was  to  lead  souls  from  sin  to  righteousness,  and  to 
make  very  practical  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  as  they  ..ere  to 
him.     he  VM  a  true  servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 


BFintiath  sketch 
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Oharles  H.  Llorse 

Charles  Herbert  Horse,  son  of  Charles  Fiteh  and 
Eliza  (Winter)  Llors a ,  "..ho    .ere  missionaries  in  Bulgaria 
under  the  American  hoard  from  1878  to  1880  Wt9  born  in 
A&rianople ,  Turkey,  January  £8,  1859.    he  wag  the  second 
child  and  oldest  of  ten  children  \7ho  lived  to  grow  up. 

After  the  return  of  his  parents  to  America  in 
1870,  he  lived  with  them  in  Philipston,  Massachusetts , 
Atkinson,  BeW  Hampshire ,  and  Thetford,  Vermont,  attending 
the  public  schools  of  these  places,     he  completed  his  pre- 
paration for  college  at  the  3t .  Johnsbury  academy;  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1G80,  and  from  Hartford  Iheblogioal 
Seminary  in  1884,  haveing  remained  out  of  the  Seminary  course 
one  year  to  teach  at  St.  Johns bury  Aoademy.    He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  ITora  Helson,  of  Woodbury,   .ermont,  June  18, 
1884. 

In  pursuance  of  a  cherished  desire  to  continue 
the  work  of  his  parents  in  Bulgaria,  Mr.  and  Mrs .  Morse 
offered  themselves  to  the  American  ^oarcl,  and  v;ere  assigned 
to  Salonica,  Macedonia.    Hov/ever,  from  considerations  of 
health,  and  on  advice  of  a  physician,  they  v/ere  lead  to 
turn  from  the  foreign  field  to  the  home.    AS  a  result  of 
correspondence  with  the  Home  Missionary  Secretary  of  Iowa, 
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they  went  to  take  up  their  work  with  the  recently  organised 
church  at  Hock  Rapids,  where  they  arrived  in  July  of  1G84. 

The  town  was  new,  scarcely  more  than  tern  years 
old.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  home  hlissionary  Society,  a 
company  of  forty  people  of  different  denominations  had  been 
organized  into  a  Congregational  Church,  and  through  the  aid 
of  the  church  Building  Society  had  been  provided  with  a 
comfortable  house  of  worship.     One  of  the  first  incidents 
of  this  pastorate  was  the  dedication  of  this  building. 
Congregational  Iowa  for  August  of  1884  reports: 

"The  Rock  Rapids  church  dedicated  a  house  of 
worship,  July  13th.    This  was  a  day  of  double  joy  and 
blessing,  for  the  people  not  only  entered  a  new  house  of 
worship,  but  also  welcomed  a  new  pastor,  Mr.  C.  h.  Horse, 
of  Hartford  Seminary.    The  sermon  was  by  Sec.  Douglass, 
and  the  prayer  by  Rev <  J.  3.  Chase,  of  Cherokee.  The 
building  is  of  the  ^ueen  Anne  style  of  architecture.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sanctuary,  both  inside  and  out,  but  has  a 

common  defect  not  sufficient  provision  for  heating  and 

ventilating.    Hot  a  chimney  in  the  2-ouse  -..ill  draw  if  the 
wind  happens  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction.    When  will 
architects  learn  to  be  in  the  wrong  direction.     Ifhen  will 
architects  learn  to  consider  and  care  for  these  important 
matters?" 

Another  notable  event  was  the  ordination.  This 
also  is  noted  in  Congregational  Iowa.     In  the  November  is- 
sue we  read: 
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"Mr.  0.  H.  Horse,  of  the  last  class  of  Hartford 
Seminary,  was  ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  over  this 
church  October  9.    hs  the  Sioux  Association  held  its  fall 
meeting  here ,  all  the  churches  of  t.'.e  association  were 
invited  to  the  council.    Rev.  £.  r .  Chittenden,  of  Sioux 
City  preached  the  sermon,  and  Hev.  G.   .7.  ^iley,  of  /alley 
Springs ,  Dakota,  offered  the  prayer." 

"The  pastorate  here ,  '•'  says  lir.  Horse ,  "was  marked 
by  two  events:     the  preparation  and  printing  of  the  church 
manual,  and  a  revival  which  deeply  stirred  the  community. 
She  manual  was  a  first  need,  as  there  -..ere  no  articles  of 
faith  or  rules  of  procedure  to  guide  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs . n 

Of  the  making  of  the  manual,  Congregational  Iowa 

says : 

"a  part  of  l.lr.  Horse's  first  three  months  of 
work  was  the  issuing  of  the  church  manual.    Hhe  covenant 
published  in  the  manual,  and  adopted  by  the  church,  was  the 
one  prepared  by  the  National  Greed  Commission,  but  the  church 
did  not  sec  fit  to  adopt  tae  committee '  s  creed.     It  -.vas 
thought  that  a  statement  of  belief  briefer  in  some  parts, 
%nd  more  explicit  and  pointed  in  other  parts  than  that  of 
the  Commission  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  uses  of  this 
church. " 

"The  revisal,"  says  hr.  Horse ,  was  the  fruit  of 
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union  services  of  the  Congregationalisms  and  Methodists  under 
the  leadership  of  an  evangelist,  and  resulted  in  the  acces- 
sion of  about  sixty  members  by  confession  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  church,  and  a  hundred  to  the  hethodist 

During  this  year ,  there  "./ere  thirteen  additions 
to  the  church  by  letter,  and  sixty  two  on  confession  of 
faith,  bringing  the  membership  from  twenty  one  up  to  ninety 
one  within  the  year,    At  the  close  of  the  year,  owing  to  a 
difference  of  viev;  regarding  the  person  of  Christ,  between 
the  pastor  and  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  church,  it 
seemed  best  to  dissolve  the  pastoral  relation  and  the  dis- 
missing council  met  in  July  of  1885. 

"Writing  of  his  movements  after  this  pastorate, 
Mr.  Horse  says: 

"After  leaving  Rod:  Rapids ,  he  was  for  a  short 
time  engaged  in  evangelist  work,  which  merged  into  a 
temporary  supply  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Pecatonica, 
Illinois.     In  December  of  the  same  year,  1885,  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Piano,  Illinois, 
where  he  served  for  a  year  and  a  half,     ihe  fruit  of  the 
work  here  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  church  member- 
ship, and  the  repairing  of  the  church  edifice  ^t  the  cost 
of  v500. 

"A  desire  to  engage  in  more  definite  missionary 
work  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  an  invitation,  in  the  fall 
of  1897,  to  serve  in  a  city  mission  enterprise  in  Cedar 
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Rapids ,  Iona,  under  the  auspices  of  the  First  Congregation- 
al Church,  of  that  place.    During  tae  first  year,  he  con- 
ducted the  work  here ,  jointly,  with  preaching  for  the 
church  at  Fairfax,  a  neighboring  town.    IJbua  ne:rt  year  ar- 
rangements "./ere  made  for  him  to  give  his  entire  time  to 
the  Cedar  Rapids  field,    his  labors  here  consisted  in 
preaching,  ana  prayer  meeting  and  Sunday  School  services 
held  in  a  little  chapel  which  had  been  built  through  the 
generosity  of  friends,  and  in  much  visitation  of  the 
people  in  their  homes,  with  the  oversight  of  charity  v/ork. 

•hifter  his  departure  at  the  close  of  two  years, 
there  was  organised  out  of  this  beginning  a  second  church 
imoun  as  the  Bethany  Church  of  Cedar  Rapids."    One  of  the 
incidents  of  this  pastorate,  recorded  in  Congregational 
Iovra,  is  as  follov.s: 

"January  1st,  1888,  Jairfa::  Church  received 
six  members  on    confession.     1'hese  are  the  fruits  of  re- 
vival \;ork  conducted  by  the  pastor." 

The  issue  for  August  1888  reports  a  surprise 
party  at  Cedar  Rapids  7est  Side  Parsonage,  with  all  the 
accompaniments  of  good  cheer  and  tokens  of  appreciation 
which  usually  go  with  such  an  event,    i'ke  same  paper 
reports  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  church  at 
Fairfax.    One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  celebration 
was  a  carefully  prepared  historical  address  by  ths  pastor. 

Soon  after  this,  Dr.  Robbins  selected  Mr.  Morse 
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aa  his  assistant  a1i  Luscatine.  '2he  relation,  however,  did 
not  long  continue.  Continuing  the  sketch  of  his  life,  hr. 
Horse  writes: 

"After  a  year  at  Luscatine,  in  November,  1890, 
he  returned  with  his  family  to  Vermont,  to  visit  relatives. 
Upon  the  representation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  /ermont 
Domestic  Lissionary  Society,  he  consented  to  remain  and 
undertake  the  joint  pastorate  of  the  i'irst  and  Second 
Congregational  churches  of  Brookfield,  in  that  state.  The 
two  churches  had  "been  at  sword's  point  for  some  time,  in 
a  controversy  v;hich  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  members 
ewpellled  from  the  one  church  had  been  received  into  the 
other  as  'in  good  and  regular  standing.' 

"Through  much  prayer,  patient  effort,  and  grow- 
ing cooperation  of  the  parties  concerned,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  G-od,  the  difficulty  was  at  last  happily  settled  by 
the  removal  of  the  ban  and  the  agreement  of  all  to  let 
bygones  be  bygones,  and  to  fellowship  together  in  the 
future.     This  event  was  followed  by  a  season  of  ingather- 
ing into  both  churches,  especially  of  young  people,  most 
•of  whom  have  since  married,  and  either  settled  down  in 
the  home  comnnnity  or  gone  to  take  t.ieir  places  in  Churches 
else where . 

"Shis  pastorate  beginning  in  January  of  XB9X 
continued  a  little  over  seven  years,  closing  in  Larch  of 
1898.     The  newt  three  months  ■./ere  soent  in  hart  ford  Thco- 
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logical  Seminary,  pursuing  special  studies.     In  January  of 
1899,  a  call  was  accepted  to  the  Congregational  Church  of 
North  Craftsbury,  Vermont.    The  pastorate  here  was  marked 
"by  an  active  participation  With  other  pastors  of  the  local 
conference  in  two  movement s :     the  one  a  plan  for  mutual 
aid  in  evangelistic  \.'ork,  and  the  other  a  plan  of  coopera- 
tion in  raising  money  for  missionary  purposes,  here, 
perhaps,  the  first  definite  effort  was  made  at  what  has 
since  come  to  be  hnov.n  _s  'the  apportionment  plan.  1 

"In  the  summer  of  190^,  after  five  and  one-half 
years  at  "orth  Craftsbury,  a  serious  illness  and  nervous 
breakdown  made  it  imperative  that  he  should  make  a  change. 
In  September  of  this  year,  hr.  Horse  removed  to  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont,  to  be  near  his  parents  who  lived  there,  and 
for  the  educational  advantages  of  his  two  children.  Since 
then,  to  present  date,  September  1915,  although  health 
has  improved,  Providence  has  not  opened  the  way  for  re- 
siding active  work  in  the  ministry.    Religious  work  has 
been  limited  to  occasional  supplying  of  pulpits,  assisting 
in  evangelistic  and  city  missionary  services  in  St.  Johns- 
bury,  and  giving  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  to  church, 
missionary,  and  benevolent  objects.    Ihe  church  membership 
of  the  entire  family  i£  in  the  ^outh  Congregational  Church 
of  this  place. 

"Various  occupations  have  been  engaged  in  as  a 
means  of  income.    Ihe  chief  success  has  come  from  the  sale 
of  educational  boohs  to  schools  and  teachers. 
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"In  concluding  this  Bketah  the  writer  desires 
to  acknowle dge  the  loving  and  helpful  cooperation  of  the 
Wife  ,  v.'hose  work  v.'ith  the  Ladies'  Circles  and  Young  People'^ 
Societies,  and  in  the  Sunday  School,  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  any  results  achieved.     Three  children  have  been 
born  to  us;  Charles  haurice ,  ^ugust  St4,  1665,  at  hock  Ra- 
pids, Iowa;  a  son,  January  80,  1887,  at  Plane,  Illinois, 
who  died  in  infancy;  Ruth  Inez,  hecember  31,  1888,  at 
Cedar  ?.<aoi&s ,  Iowa. 

"The  various  data  of  this  Sketch  are  offered  with 
profound  feelings  of  gratitude  to  C-od  for  his  guidance  and 
blessing,  through  the  years,  of  humility  for  personal  fail- 
ures, and  of  loving  remembrance  of  the  many  brethren  and 
Christian  people  with  whOih  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  labor 
in  different  places.     If  aught  in  any  degree  has  been  ac- 
complished for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  dear 
Master,  the  glory  belongs  to  him  alone." 

Sec.  Herri 11 ,  of  the  Vermont  Home  Missionary 
Society,  writes  of  Mr.  horse  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Horse  took  the  churches  in  Brookfield  from 
1891  to  1818,  then  the  church  at  Craftsbury  from  1899  to 
1903.     In  the  latter  place,  he  broke  dov:n  in  health  ner- 
vously, and  since  then  has  lived  here  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
working  as  a  book  agent,  and  educating  his  family.  He 
seldom  preaches,  but  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  city 
mission  work  and  in  jail  services.     ..e  is  very  devout,  ai- 
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most  morbidly  so.    He  did  good  work  in  both  Qf  bis  _,arishes, 
in  the  former  settling  a  long* standing  feud  which  I  advised 
him  to  let  alone.     his  father,  both  as  missionary  and  as 
pastor  in  this  country,  had  positive  traits  that  made  his 
stay  brief  in  all  bis  fields,    his  mother  was  one  of  the 
most  excellent  types,  serving  as  a  foil  to  bar  husband. 
The  son  inherits  from  both.     I  was  sorry  to  have  him 
drop  out  of  the  active  ranks." 

hs  we  have  seen,  LIr.  Llorse ,  came  to  us  f  re  ash  from 
the  Seminary,  in  1884,    lie  came  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a 
boyish  look,  appearing  younger  than  lie  really  was.     I  re- 
member wall  with  What  confidence  and  joy  I  introduced  him 
to  his  work  in  Iowa,    he  was  wall  born;  in  his  home  he  had 
the  best  of  training,    he  had  a  thorough  education,  and 
his  ideals  were  of  the  highest  type,    .--is  consecration 
was  complete.     I  ;iave  oooasion  to  know  that  it  was  to  him 
a  keen  disappointment  that  the  people  did  not  come  up  to 
the  high  standards  he  had  set  for  himself  and  for  them. 
Perhaps  he  did  net,  at  the  beginning  oh  -is  ministry,  make 
due  allowance  for  the  frailities  and  short -comings  cf  the 
average  man.    his  heart  was  set  on  a  near  approach  of 
perfection  for  himself  and  for  others.     Something  of  the 
oharact eristics  of  the  brother  appears  in  the  address  at 
Fairfax  on  the  occasion  cf  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary,  a 
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part  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"There  are  tv.o  lessons  to  "be  learned  from  the 
history  of  this  church:     first,  the  importance  of  doctrinal 
soundness.    2  he  founders  of  this  Sharon  adopted  a  thoroughly 
orthodox  confession  of  fait::,     .he  point  especially  regarded 
related  to  the  divine  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  atonement  of  Christ.    Che  brethren 
believed  these  and  kindred  truths,  and  took  measures  to  have 
the  church  "built  upon  them,  and  teach  them.    Can  we  trace 
any  results?    Yes;  vrliile  this  country  at  laryo  has  bean 
flooded  With  suggestions  cf  a  'new  theology'  und  cf  doubts 
concerning  the  cardinal  principals  of  the  Gospels,  this 
church  has  been  little  disturbed  by  these  'rinds  of  dec- 
trine,'  "but  has  sailed  steadily  on,  guided  by  the  compass 
of  C-od's  lord,  and  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  tla-t  ovei 
shines  with  undiminished  lustre,  above  all  the  fog  of 
human  speculation  and  scepticism. 

"The  effect  in  another  way  appears  in  the  fact 
that  this  town  lias  always  been  comparatively  free  from 
rank  infidelity  and  universalism.    Dear  brethren  and  sis- 
ters, v/e  live  in  an  age  especially  characterized  by  loose 
view  in  morals  and*  doctrine.    We  do  well  to  take  heed  that 
we  be  not  swept  away.    May  this  church  ever  stand  upon  the 
sure  foundation  of  God's  tried  word,  and  be  a  beacon  light 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  generation,  holding 
forth  the  gospel  of  a  Savior  dying  for  our  sins ,  and 
rising  for  cur  justification,  as-  -he  only  w~y  of  et~r:u.l  life. 
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"T^ro.     The  lesson  of  attendance  upon  the  public 
means  of  grace.    One  fact  shines  cut  conspicuously  upon 
many  a  page  of  the  records;  namely,  the  determination  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  to  maintain  and  attend  the  services 
of  G-od's  house  under  all  circumstances.    I.lore  than  once  we 
read  that  in  the  interim  between  pastorates,  the  church 
passed  a  vote  to  keep  up  Sunday  school  and  Sabbath  services 
by  themselves.     In  the  same  line  is  the  fact  that  all  im- 
portant steps  v.rere  preceaed  by  a  prayer.     She  spirit  of 
attendance  upon  public  worship,  and  of  prayer,  has  been  a, 
marked  feature  in  the  history  of  this  church,    i he  results 
appear  in  the  several  seasons  of  revival  and  the  frequent 
ingathering  of  souls.     'They  that  are  planted  in  the  house 
of  the  lord  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  C-od. ' :' 
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ITinety  first  sketch 

Robert  I?.  Lavender 

Robert  F.  Lavender,  son  of  ..obert  and  Anna  La- 
vender, was  bam  in  the  county  of  ^"trtftira,  Ireland,  ,-.pril 
£6,  1846.    UThen  eighteen  months  old,  he  oame  with  his  pa- 
rents in  a  sailing  vessel  to  the  United  States,  landing 
at  Boston,  '-here  the  family  remained  for  eight  months. 
They  then  moved  to  -Rochester,  ITew  Hampshire,    .here  they 
lived  until  _>obert  v;as  sixteen  years  of  age.    Then  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  began  working  in  a  r;oolen  mill,  as  a 
carding  boy,  attending  school,  however ,  six  months  each 
year. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  came  with  his  people 
to  Iowa.     Tor  eight  months  ho  worked  on  a  farm,  and  d.cn  for 
a  year  in  the  "..oolen  mills  at  Davenport.     He  then  enlisted 
in  the  Eighth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  remained  in  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war.    he  had  many  rough  experiences  in  the 
army,  but  came  out  without  a  scratch,  but  with  a  body  badly 
broken,  and  his  working  days  cut  short  by  the  service. 

he  returned  from  the  army  to  his  work  in  the  '.woolen 
mills,  and  August  22,  1866,  was  married  to  Laura  E.  G-orden, 
of  Long  Grove,  dcott  county,  Iowa. 

In  3:86$,  he  came  to  roweshiek  county,  and  began 
farming  operations  near  the  old  Warren  church,  no"  located 
at  Hartwick,    here  he  Was  active  in  christian  service,  he 
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engaged  in  tho  great  revival  meetings  conducted,  by  Evangelist 
3.  1*.  Llillard,  in  the  winter  of  1874-5.    Later,  in  1876,  he 
helped  to  build  the    barren  church,  an  enterprise  undertaken 
when  the  church  was  only  seven  months  old.    he  was  deacon  of 
this  church  for  fourteen  years.    He  was  for  many  years  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  and  superintendent ,  and  was  very  often 
the  loader  of  the  prayer  meeting.     In  one  of  his  country 
Sunday  schools,  he  got  into  the  habit  of  giving  a  fifteen 
minutes'  talk  apen  the  lesson  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
and  from  this  it  was  a  short  and  easy  step  into  the  pulpit. 

In  1684,  the  Warren  people  invited  him  to  be 
their  pastor.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Grinnell  Association  at 
Oilman,  in  the  fall  of  1885,  he  was  licensed  to  preach.  In 
the  October  issue  of  Congregational  Iowa  for  1865,  we  :iave 
this  report: 

"The  church  a  few  months  -go  called  to  its  pas- 
torate one  of  its  own  members,  Mr,  ...    ..  Lavender.  He 
appeared  before  the  Trinneil  association  at  its  last  meeting 
for  examination,  and  received  the  approbation  of  this  body. 
Recently  his  people  gaije  him  a  donation,  the  cash  value  of 
which  was  about  j50." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  pastorate  was 
distinctively  evangelistic.     In  April  of  1886,  we  read: 

"iiS  a  result  of  meetings  carried  on  by  Brother 
Lavender  in  one  of  his  preaching  station,  there  ..avj   .z  jr. 
about  fifteen  hopeful  conversions.1 
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February  1G67  records:     "There  ..as  been  a  long 
season  ox  sleepless  anxiety  in  the  house  ofiiie  pastor  for 
Mrs .  lavender  has  been  'sick  unto  death1  almost.     She  is 
better  now.     brother  lavender  wishes  to  aoknov/ledge  the 
gift  of  a  fur  overcoat  iron  the  Trear  churoh." 

In  1886,  Mr«  Lavender  was  called  to  _-olk  City. 

"liar  oh  7th,"  says  Congregational  Iowa,  "was  a 
memorable  day  for  the  ohurch  anfi  new  pastor,  ...  F.  Lavender. 
It  v/as  the  day  of  his  ordination.    He  was  a  farmer,  but 
'a  live  Junday  school  man.'     Che  brethren  gave  Jrother 
Lavender  a  hearty  :  olccme.     Sec.  Douglass  preached  the 
sermon,  and  he v.  3.  St.  John  offered  the  prayer." 

In  June  of  10 06 ,  we  find  this  item: 

nA  large  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  his 
people  has  Jrother  lavender.     Returning  from  meetings  one 
evening,  he  found  his  house  full  of  people ,  and  not  one  of 
them  had  come  empty-handed,    it  he  pantry  and  purse  were 
both  well  filled." 

In  harch  of  1082,  twenty  two  united    ith  the 
church  on  profession,  and  fifteen  by  letter.    At  this  time 
Brother  lavender  ..ad  just  closed  a  meeting  in  tfce  country 
where  there  were  twenty  hopeful  conversions.    He  was  in 
service  at  _olk  City  for  four  years. 

In  September  of  16£1,  we  have  thif  record: 

"She  oilman  church  has  given  a  hearty  call  $e 
Jrother  Lavender,  and  he  has  accepted  the  same.    She  only 
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iniquitous  feature  02'  this  transaction  is  the  taking  of 
Brother  Lavender  from  his  Polk  Gity  parish." 

In  Llarch  of  1893,  we  find  the.  following: 

;;Our  people  nov;  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  prayer 
meeting  room;  and  Brother  Lavender  now  carries  a  handsome 
gold  watch.     It  was  presented  tc  him  by  the  young  man  of 
his  congregation.  '    At  the  hay  communion  of  this  year, 
twenty  four  accessions  "..ere  reported. 

In  Llarch  of  189-4,  it  was  said; 

"The  church  was  never  more  prosperous  than  now. 
The  congregations  often  number  300."    At  the  ..pril  com- 
munion,  t:iere  were  twenty  one  accessions. 

In  October  of  1697,  .Lr.  Lavender  resigned  «t 
Gfilman.    -he  people  sent  1-im  on  his  v;ay  repricing,     i "ing 
him  a  grand  surprise  visitation,  at  which  they  presented 
to  the  retiring  pastor  and  wife  a  dining  room  set  of  188 
pieces,  including  a  sugar  bowl  stuffed  with  money. 

From  Cfilman,  Lir.  Lavender  went  to  Slay,  where  he 
served  until  the  spring  of  1100.    Congregational  Iowa  for 
April,  190Q,  notes  his  departure  as  follows: 

"3rother  Lavender   -«.s  resigned  to  accept  a  posi- 
tion as  missionary  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
for  Jasper  county.    Ee  will  reside  at  hewtor..    ..is  testi- 
mony is  that  Clay  'is  the  nicest  field  in  Iowa. 1 " 

he    .as  in  the  Union  Sunday  School  work  for  three 
years.    He  then,  October  15,  1905,  began  a  nine  years'  pas- 
torate at  Tittemberg.     ihis  change  was  net  noted  in  longre- 
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gational  Iowa  until  the  Foveraber  issue,  in  which  it  was 
said:     "The  church  is  new  being  supplied  by  ..ev.  ...  7. 
Lavender.    Tor  a  number  of  years,  Itr*  Lavender  has  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.  'e 
are  glad  to  welcome  him  back  to  a  pastorate,  and  that  in 
Iowa. " 

xhis  pastorate  of  nine  years  was  uneventful, 
but  year  by  year  fine  congregations  greeted  3rother  Laven- 
der each  Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  and  the  church  con- 
tinued to  grow,  numerically  and  financially,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  kindness. 

"^t  the  end  of  this  pastorate,"  says  3rothor 
Lavender,  "my  health  having  failed  me,  caused  from  a  ner- 
vous breakdown,  we  moved  to  Newton.    After  partially  re- 
gaining my  health,  I  have  acted  as  supply  for  the  home 
churches  as  "ell  as  other  churches  of  the  Grinnell  Ass- 
ociation, I  also  started  a  mid  v:eek  prayer  me -ting  in  the 
Forth  ITewton  Mission,  where  formerly  they  had  only  a 
Sunday  School. 

"!The  prayer  meeting  ..as  been  a  v-onderful  success. 
Very  often  the  room  is  full.    My  son-in-law  has  taken  up 
the  work  at  Tittemberg,  and  is  carrying  it  on  successfully. 

"Fine  children  re  re  born  to  us,  five  of  "".horn 
are  living,  and  our  adopted  son,  Clifford,  is  still  with  us." 

In  physique  and  feature  and  mental  characteristics , 
Brother  Lavonder  shows  his  Uortk  Ireland  origin.     He  is 
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tall  and  angular,  but  cjuick  and  graceful  in  his  motions,  and 
in  his  speech,  both  in  conversation  and  in  the  pulpit.  He 
abounds  in  Irish  wit,  and  in  repartee  he  is  a  match  for 
anybody,    he  wears  on  his  face  a  smile  that  never  comes  off. 
His  preaching  is  plain  and  practical,  but  always  picturosoue 
and  often  poetic  in  its  thought  and  imagery.     Of  course,  he 
is  severely  orthodox,  but  lie  is  just  as  generously  tolerant. 
One  of  the  splendid  men  of  or.r  fellov/ship  is  this  man, 
Robert  P.  Lavender. 


Ninety  second  sketch 
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Gilbert  Tompkins  Holeombe 
Mr.  Holeombe  writes: 

"I,  the  above  named,  do  assert,  avow,  and  solemnly 

declare  that  I  was  born  of  rich  and  respectable  parents  

rich  toward  God.     I  guess  I  know,  for  wasn't  I  there  at  the 
time?    And  did  net  the  Key;  York  evangelist  say  of  my  father, 
'his  name  was  as  ointment  poured  forth'?    When,  well  that  is 
a  question.     I  W&S  not  blessed  with  a  calendar  or  notebook, 
and  ne  all  know  the  uncertainty  of  ..earsay  testimony;  but 
let  ms  suppose  the  date  Llay  12,  1845,  and  the  place  TTinfield, 
New  York. 

"Ily  father  was  pastor  of  the  "/est  Tfinfield  Congre- 
gational church,  one  of  the  first  to  oppose  slavery.  Rich 
toward  God,  and  respectable  both  ways,  and  why  not?    It  is 
true  that  he  WAS  the  son  of  a  deacon,  and  she  a  daughter  of 
a  deacon.     But  we  Will  let  that  pass,  as  some  good  people 
confess  to  the  same  predicament.     One  of  the  said  deacons, 
it  may  be  said  in  passing,  was  of  the  line  of  old  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  the  other  was  commander  (tell  it  not  in  Gath)  of 
a  privateer  in  the  Tar  of  the  American  Revolution.  Ily 
father  graduated  from  the  farm,  via  the  pastor's  study,  into 
the  ministry;  and  my  mother,  a  teacher  in  the  Clinton  Domestic 
Seminary,  escaped  to  marry  my  father,    laus  Deo  I     I  cheerfully 
-followed  the  fortunes  of  the  family,  fitting  for  college  at 
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Solus  Academy,  New  York,  walking  nine  miles  daily,  to  and 
fro,  and  v.'us  matriculated  at  onion  College,  Schenectady, 
of  the  class  of  1866. 

"Lly  earliest  memory  is  a  prayer  made  by  my  father 
in  a  pulpit  in  one  of  the  hill  churches,  but  not  less  dis- 
tinct is  the  mental  picture  of  my  mother,  praying  with  her 
ha&d  on  my  head.     It  was  my  father  who  ashed  me  to  enter 
the  holy  calling,  much  to  my  ast onishment . 

"Ily  first  pulpit  work  was  handicapped  by  teaching 
a  village  school;  and  thus  WO 931  •  I  entered  Chicago  ideologi- 
cal Seminary,    binding  myself  unequal  to  the  task  set,  I 
listened  to  an  invitation  from  the  A.  3.  C.        M.  to  go  to 
China.    This  was  extended  to  me  by  Sec.  Clark,  who  had  been 
Professor  of  English  literature  in  the  College,  who  had 
been  given  me  a  plus.     I  sailed  in  1869,  but  soon  returned 
to  take  up  missionary  :.ork  in  the  home  land.     77hen  health 
permitted,  I  entered  the  Seminary  again,  and  graduated  in 
the  .class  of  1875.    lly  address  at  graduation  was  on  China. 
I  had  represented  the  institution  in  the  inter-seminary 
meeting  at  hcCormick  that  year. 

"I  was  ordained  and  installed  at  Dou'iiers  3rovo  , 
Illinois,  June  S5d  of  that  year,  Dr.  Goodwin,  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Chicago,  preaching  the  sermon. 
Happy  and  fruitful  labor  followed  for  three  years,  v.hen  two 
hrothers  told  me  to  qalt  the  ministry  or  die.     I  told  them 
a  thundering  No  I     But  I  did  next  thing,  and  went  to  Califor- 
nia.    I  had  been  married  early  (in  the  forenoon),  and  gatnor- 
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ing  the  little  brood,  and  the  domestic  Lares  and  Penates , 
we  hied  us  to  the  Pacific  Coast,     here  v;e  spent  four  years 
in  the  city  as  benevolent  and  church  workers,  in  the  country 
as  evangelists  and  home  missionaries.     In  Calaveras  county, 
we  tracked  out  the  remaining  handful  of  the  people  of  God, 
lighting  a  little  taper  here  and  there.     In  Humboldt  county, 
the  family  of  old  John  Brown  was  in  our  parish,  and  many  a 
little  service  Waa  held  in  their  home.    Bears,  wild  hogs, 
Wilder  men,  and  I  fear  women,  came  into  our  horizon  by  God's 
Wlil.    There  were  wild  scenes  in  the  city  and  country;  but 
One  wise  and  good  over  all.     There  T/as  a*  devotion,  a  grasp 
of  the  Tord,  that  did  not  slacken;  and  the  things  to  bless 
Providence  for  were  many. 

"In  1879,  we  again  pitched  our  moving  tent  in  the 
Llississippi  Valley,  locating  at  Atkinson;  Illinois.    A  year 
later  We  moved  to  the  parsonage  in  Glenwood,  Io-./a.     here  a 
lovely  group  of  all  ages  and  occupations  gathered  about  the 
church,  and  many  sweet  days  dawned  on  us;  memories'  walla 
are  hung  with  the  sweet,  faces  and  scenes  in  that  place .  (Ilr. 
liolcombe  was  pastor  at  Glenwood  from  1863  to  1607.)     At  the 
close  of  my  Glenwood  pastorate,  I  became  state  evangelist 
for  Illinois  and  Missouri,  successively.    7hat  is  so  good 
as  being  always  engaged  in  the  best  of  all  work,  as  dear 
old  Colonel  Hammond,  the  first  General  Superintendent  of  the 
C.  3.  &    Q,.  R.  R.  put  it?    Laying  hold  of  men,  pleading  with 
souls  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  Christ,  is  not  that  a  work 
distinctively  worth  while?    Sweet  though  trying,  blessed 
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though  wearying,  and  full  of  cheer  were  those  clays.  At 
Victoria,  a  church  off  the  track  and  in  the  ditch  was  "got 
going  again,  and  the  crowded  auditorium  resounded  with 
hftppy  voices,  and  even  hallelujahs,  and  this  in  a  Congrega- 
tional church*     In  'Jill or/  Springs,  a  church  .as  formed  and 

a  building  erected  later,    lliis  v/as  l  rd  place.  The 

Cook  County  Sunday  School  Association  could  not  get  a  hall 
to  rent  there.     It  was  said  in  Chicago,  that  I  had  to 
hoard  in  a  saloon  to  work  there  at  all;  it  is  not  so,  out 
I  got  three  out  of  a  saloon  to  stand  up  for  the  Lord. 

"Now  follows  a  period  of  here  and  there  service, 
evangelistic,  benevolent ,  missionary,  in  the  woods,  or  the 
cities,  as  they  were  delivered  into  my  hands.    A  supply  in 
the  Red  River  valley,  a  raid  on  Texaf,  filling  the  Armarille 
pulpit  in  ITew  Llexico,  some  months  among  the  Navajos  at  Ft* 
Defiance,  homesteading  in  New  Mexico,  testing  North  Dakota 

frozen  kindness  to  a  pUgrim-gospeler  do  you  want  any  more? 

"In  the  midst  of  this  year  beginning  February,  1905, 
was  spent  in  Steamboat,  Iowa.    Here  we  found  some  noble  friends 
but  pinching  finances  (to  which  we  had  grown  sadly  accustomed.) 

"hy  benevolent  work,  of  which  I  have  done  a  good 
deal,  was  largely  in  connection  with  the  Children's  home  So- 
ciety, acting  as  financial  agent  in  St.  Louis,  Chicago  and 
elsewhere . 

"About  this  time,  our  children  (seven  were  left  us) 
formed  the  habit  of  dodging  out  the  side  door  and  making  for  • 
Puget  Sound,  and  so  during  the  Alaska- Yukon-Paoif ic  Fair 
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we  chased  then  up  to  get  their  evil  reports.     I  should  say- 
that  I  married  Ift.se  Sarah  Aurelia  "Dodge  (that  word  'dodging' 
up  there  made  me  think  of  it)  in  Dlgin,  llinnesota,  Hay  2,  1871. 
Her  praise  is  in  all  the  churches  wherever  our  moving  tent 
has  been  pitched.     Joy  camped  with  us  often,  but  shadors 
swooped  down  now  and  then.    TTo  prayers  or  tears  availed. 
But  god  is  good,  he  can  bring  peace  to  troubled  souls, 
he  is  the  G-od  of  consolation. 

"Por  three  years,  1909-12,  and  more,  we  toiled  in 
Perndale,  ^asnington;  the  v;ork  was  not  in  vain.    My  chief 
delight  here  was  a  country  prayer  meeting.     It  often  cost  me 
six  or  seven  miles'  walk  in  mud  or  rain  or  snow;  but  ten  men 
besides  women  and  children  would  trudge  through  the  darkness 
and  whatever  opposed  and  brighten  the  scene.     G-od  reigned 
there . 

"I.iy  calendar  nov  dates  1§15,  as  we  removed  to 
Seattle.     Hero  and  hereabouts,  I  supply  churches  when  God 
gives  his  people  that  peculiar  and  rare  grace,  needed  in  such 
measure  that  they  flee  not  "at  the  sight  of  gray  hairs.  Look- 
ing back  over  life's  course,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  walk  in 
G-od's  paths  and  point  others  that  same  blessed  way.     I  used 
to  say' in  gospel  meetings  that  I  would  rather  sit  on  a  curb- 
stone and  talk  tc  a  tramp  of  the  things  of  salvation  than  to 
take  any  ot:.er  place  in  the  world.     Great  happiness  has  come 
to  me  by  the  bedside  of  some  sweet  old  saint,  just  making 
flight  to  iaradise.    One  day,  in  a  Scotch  Irish  community  in 
Illinois,  tramping  in  great  weariness  and  no  little  mud,  I 
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found  in  a  half  a  day  seven  heads  of  families  Who  gave  pledg 
to  stand  up  for  God  and  take  Christian  vows;  I  was  so  happy 
I  did  not  oare  whether  I  ever  got  home  or  not--it  was  heaven 
"Dr.  Horace  Eaton,  of  Palmyra,  Jf«w  York,  a  neigh'oo 
of  my  father's  in  the  ministry,  in  his  last  family  prayers, 
said  what  Will  do  for  me  to  echo;  viz.,  '  Gcd  bless  those  to 
whom  I  have  so  imperfectly  ministered;  may  none  of  them 
neglect  or  refuse  the  great  salvation.'     Further  deponent 
saith  not. 

"Koot  men!  Did  not  Douglass  the  noble  Scott  ask 
me  what  literary  remains  my  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns, 
might  have  cause  to  sweep  up  and  bury  out  of  sight?  I  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Rational  Council  in  Kansas  City  in  1915, 
and  had  enough  of  provocation  to  write  a  book;  but  I  wisely 
refrained.  What  literary  work  is  it?  In  posse,  much.  In 
esse,  nothing.  In  futuro?  Quien  3abe?  Vale.  Finis!  The 
saints  be  praised." 

In  the  light  of  this  autobiography,  we  get  a 
pretty  good  sight  of  the  man.     ".7e  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
no  extra  flesh  on  his  tall  frame.     7e  may  be  sure,  also, 
that  there  is  not  a  lazy  hair  or  bone  in  his  anatomy.  Ee 
is  a  close  approach  to  perpetual  motion.    Neither  his  tem- 
perament or  his  health  would  allow  him  to  stay  in  a  settled 
wanderings.     It  is  evident  that  he  suffered  many  privations, 
but  that  nothing  greatly  disturbed  his  equanimity,  or  con- 
quered his  incorrigible  optimism,  or  extinguished  his  irre- 
pressible humor.    "re  can  hardly  call  him  an  Iowa  man,  but 
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four  years  of  service  within  our  oorders  entitles  him 
to  a  place  in  our  ranks. 
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llinety  third  sketch 

Joseph  Chandler 

Joseph  Chandler  son  of  John  and  Deborah  (Eddy) 
Qhandler,  vas  born  in  Voodstock,  Connecticut,  august  IE, 
161C  .    He  I.ad  a  portion  of  his  preparatory  studies  at 
Llonson  ^cademy,  in  ^Massachusetts ;  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1842,  and  studied  in  the  Divinity  School  in 
1842-44.    Ee  was  ordained  at  /Test  hrattleboro,  Vermont, 
April  22,  1846,  and  was  pastor  there  for  twenty  six  years, 
being  dismissed  December  26,  1872.    Hovember  16,  1G50,  he 
was  married  to  Gertrude  hat i Ida  Chandlsr  of  Brattleborc. 

Prom  1875  to  1876,  he  was  located  at  Sarton's 
hiver  and  Rockingham,  in  the  same  state.    Ee  then  came  out 
77est ,  and  from  1876  to  1S81  was  at  Glencoe,  Minnesota,  and 
at  St.  Cloud  for  a  little  time  in  1882.    He  then  came  down 
to  1 077a,  and  from  1884  to  1687  was  at  Strawberry  Point.  In 
September  of  1884,  our  state  paper  says: 

"!Zhe  church  at  Strawberry  ,'Oiv"it    .as  called  Rev 
osepi-  -sandier,  oi  oo«  ^loud,  Minnesota.     .the  Sunday'  i/Cucol 
was  never  in  a  mora  prosperous  condition  thai,  now." 

His  commission  for  this  church  dates  October  1, 
1884.     In  January  of  1885,  we  have  the  record  that  Hr. 
Chandler's  pastorate  began  with  a  revival,     he  was  in  this 
field  for  three  years,  and  tl.en  returned  ;o  Ilinnesota, 
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locating;  at  Lakeland,  where  he  :7a s  in  service  for  four 
years.    Here  his  wife  died,  March  51,  18 SI. 

In  1891,  he  retired  to  St.  Anthony  Park,  where  he 
resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.     r2he  only  publication 
of  his  noted  in  the  Year  hook,  is  a  sermon  on  "She  Confe- 
deracy of  Judah  Tilth  Assyria."    Shree  sons  and  three 
daughters  were  "born  in  this  home,  one  of  t.:e  children  "being 
Rev.  Joseph  h.  Chandler,  now  engaged  in  literary  work 
residence  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ghandler  died  of  old  age,  so  the  Year  2ook 
says,  at  3t .  Anthony  Park,  Ilinnesota,  July  27,  18S2,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  two  years,  eleven  months,  and  fourteen 
days. 
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Ninety  fourth  sketch 

Ivan  II.  Jones 

This  is  a  'Telsh  brother,  of  course.     I  do  not 
know  from  what  part  of  7ales  he  came,  or  the  date  of  his 
"birth.     Evidently  his  training  in  the  schools  r;as  limited. 
He  was  ordained  in  1872,  but  in  what  place,  and  Ly  what 
ecclesiastical  body,  I  Co  not  know. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Congregational  ranks 
is  in  1877,  at  3ela,  Kansas.    Ee  was  pastor  of  a  Telsh  church 
in  that  place  for  about  two  years,  and  continued  there  with- 
out charge  until  1884,  when  he  became  pastor  of  our  TTelsh 
churches  at  3eacon  and  C-ivin.    his  first  commission  for  this 
field  was  dated  hay  1,  1684.     rJhe  commission  for  this  field 
was  renewed  in  1885,  and  he  continued  in  charge  of  these 
churches  until  1888,  and  tnen  continued  to  reside  at  Beacon 
or  vicinity  up  to  189S,  at  which  time  he  moved  over  into 
Wisconsin.     In  189.5-4,  he  was  listed  in  the  Year  Book  as 
pastor  at  Barneweld  and  hill  Creek.     I'he  Year  Book  for 
1895  locates  him  at  Barneweld,  without  charge,  and  the  next 
year  he  is  placed  in    isconsin,  but  no  town  is  designated, 
and  the  Year  Book  for  1897  does  not  locate  him  anywhere. 

^hy  his  name  was  dropped  from  the  Year  Book  is 
not  stated,  and  what  became  of  him  after  this  I  do  not 
know.     7e  have  not  been  able  to  find  anybody  who  can  tell. 
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A  member  of  the  Barneweld  church,  writing  in  September  of 
1915,  says: 

"I  have  made  inquiry  about  him  among  my  friends 
who  were  acruainted  with  him.  Prom  what  I  can  gather,  he 
died  several  years  ago,  He  was  our  pastor  here  from  1693 
to  1895.     Then  he  left  for  Beacon,  Iowa." 

Evidently,  hlr.  jones  did  not  support  himself  and 
family  entirely  by  preaching.     If  |  remember  correctly,  he 
sometimes  worked  in  the  coal  mines  about  Oskaloosa.    he  was 
a  short,  heavy-set  Welshman,  with  a  red  face  and  hair  pom- 
padour in  front  and  all  around.     I  judge  that  his  pastoral 
work  was  somewhat  incidental  with  him,  and  not  the  great 
business  of  his  life. 
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